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Because of Christmas... 


Because of Christmas, all of us capture some of the wonder and joy and faith 
that shine in children’s eyes. 

Because of Christmas, we feel again the happiness that comes with 
gift-giving. 

Because of Christmas, we shall be a little more patient, and more tolerant and 
understanding; we shall draw a little closer to our families, our friends 
and our neighbors. 

Because of the magic of Christmas Day, we shall think a little more deeply 
about the teachings that have survived through the centuries to preserve 
for us the greatest message of hope and good will the world has ever known. 

And, we can take new encouragement from the fact that modern science 
and industry are doing more today than ever before to give reality to Christmas 
hopes for a better, happier, and healthier life for millions of people, young 
and old, throughout the world. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid LOM PANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 











The more papers your newsboy _ 
delivers, the more he is paid 


.-. which makes you an 
exploiter of labor 


ECAUSE to make more money (to save, or on that simple fact, we would so improve effi- 


enjoy more movies, or to buy a better bike) ciency that prices would come down whiie 

the newsboy has to travel a longer route and so values, total wages and workers’ security would 

work harder. go up and stay there. Where is the leader great 

But, you say, ““That’s the only way he can make enough to sell that principle to America — the 

more money, to pay for the movies and the bike.” —_omly principle that can ever truly give the work- 
If all workmen would only understand and act men the security everyone talks about. 
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% How Reds Keep 123 


Americans in China 


selves 


THIS 


This is the grim, factual story, from 
Hong Kong, of more than a hundred 
American civilians who now find them- 


trapped inside Communist 


China. You get the details, pieced to- 
gether from firsthand reports of their 
fellow prisoners, of how these Ameri- 
cans live, how they are treated, who 
they are. Starts on page 26. 


* Basic Change Ahead in Draft Law? 


For a preview of what Congress is likely to do to change 
this country’s draft law in the next few months, and. how that 
change could affect your boy’s future, see page 72. 


% The Chance to Save Southeast Asia 


Just what are the prospects for stopping the Reds from taking 
over all of Southeast Asia? Here, in exclusive interview, are the 
views of an expert, Britain's Commissioner General for that 


area. Page 76. 
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It was a routine operation, they said. 


But Bill Wallace didn’t feel as if it 
were a routine operation, the day he 
went to the hospital. 

No pain. But nerves. Tension, 
winding tighter as night approached. 

Then, a whisper of starched skirts 
down the corridor. Quick, rubber- 
soled footsteps, and a smile. Effi- 
cient hands at the bedside table. 

“Here—this will help you sleep 
better.” 

Soon—relief, and a solid night’s 
rest. 

Two industries work hand in hand 
to bring serenity—and a better 


alinan 
CHEMICAL 


chance for smooth, rapid recovery— 
to the thousands of Bills who each 
day have a date in a hospital operat- 
ing room. 

The pharmaceutical industry 
makes the barbiturates, given be- 
fore surgery, that soothe a patient’s 


fears, lessen the quantity of anes- 


thetic he’ll need, and assure him a 
more pleasant “waking-up” period. 

The chemical industry supplies 
thousands of tons of “raw materials” 








Photo courtesy Elj Lilly & Company 


to meet the exacting standards of 
leading drug manufacturers. In mak- 
ing barbiturates, for example, a 
Hooker chemical called mono- 
chloroacetic acid (derived from 
common salt) is often used as the 
starting material. 

In terms of human satisfaction, 
we count these assignments as our 
most rewarding. We’re happy to be 
playing this basic role in medicine’s 
great service to mankind. 


If you'd like some ideas on how chemicals 





HALF -A CENTURY OF CHEMICAL PIONEERING e 


Nom te hell y the Exuth 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


is 


from salt may be useful to you, send for 
the free booklet, “From the Salt of the 
Earth.” Write us at 41 Forty-seventh, St., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 









NIAGARA FALLS * TACOMA * MONTAGUE, MICH, 


° NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 








[Acme VISIBLE | 


VIRGINIAN LINE 
CABINETS 


world’s fastest 
wisible 


Completely new . . . completely 


different . . . designed for easier, 
speedier reference and posting, en- 
gineered for maximum strength, 
made to precision specifications, 
finished a new light, warm color... 
a new high of efficiency and beauty 
in visible equipment. 


NEW COLOR—Greytan . . . a light warm color, 
pleasingly harmonious with modern office 
machines and furnishings. 

NEW APPEARANCE—characterized by crisp, 
prismatic, functional lines. 

GREATER STRENGTH— maximum rigidity achieved 
by formation of shell and reinforcing members. 

GREATER CONVENIENCE — with more capacity, 
wider label holders slanted for improved 
visibility, more finger space. 

EASIER TO USE—intermembered slides forming 
partitions between trays, nylon rollers and 
rubber stops reduce friction, provide smooth. 
speedy, quiet action. 


For more information write for 
“lustrated brochure No. 1040. 


: MEW acme 


GREYTAN 
FINISH 







Stands match color 
and design of the 
cabinets. 

Removable end 
panels provide for 
expansion and yet 
retain smooth one 
piece appearance. 








Bem visisce 








Acme Visible Records, Inc., crozer, vircinia 
Representatives in all principal cities 





The March of the News 


POLICY FOR AMERICANS 


) pes WORST THING the U.S. could do, in 
terms of its own safety, said President 
Eisenhower, is to lose sight of the basic 
Russian objective of world domination. 
Communist talk of peaceful coexistence, 
he declared, is being watched closely 
to see if it is just a try at lulling the U.S. 
into complacency. In other words, said 
the President, nothing is being taken for 
granted when the Russians talk of peace. 

However, Mr. Eisenhower said, the 
U.S. will sit down and talk with the 
Communists—if they show they really 
want to talk peace. Meanwhile, the 
U.S. will keep its powder dry. 

The Chief Executive was repeating a 
position he has made clear several times. 
In so doing, he ruled out a Big Four 
conference—at least until there was a 
chance that it would produce more than 
just propaganda. 


SPY STORY 


RITAIN apparently had a new spy case. 

Scotland Yard inspectors testified 
that 27-year-old John Clarence, onetime 
clerk for a British Army Reserve regi- 
ment, offered his services to the Rus- 
sians and spied on, among other things, 
U.S. naval headquarters in London. Mr. 
Clarence, also accused of giving the 
Soviets information about British air 
defenses along the country’s Northeast 
Coast, was held under the Official 
Secrets Act—the same procedure used to 
bring atom spy Klaus Fuchs to trial. 

How much information about U.S. 
naval activities Mr. Clarence had ob- 
tained was not disclosed. The U.S. Navy 
said it had never heard of him. 


END OF A ROAD 


N A FEDERAL PENITENTIARY at Lewis- 
| burg, Pa., one day last week the end 
of the road came for William Walter 
Remington, former Commerce Depart- 
ment economist convicted of perjury. 
Mr. Remington, 37, died of wounds suf- 
fered when he was beaten with a brick 
wrapped in a sock, allegedly by three 
fellow prisoners. His death ended what- 
ever chance he may have had of dis- 
proving that he had handed over secret 
Government documents to a Communist 
spy ring. 

In the same gray-walled prison at the 
moment Mr. Remington died, a new 
road was opening for another convicted 
perjurer, Alger Hiss, whose prison days 
were ending. Mr. Hiss, too, was jailed 
for lying about Communist connections 





while serving the Government. For Mr. 
Remington, the road had ended. For Mr. 
Hiss, a new journey was beginning. 


DESEGREGATION PROGRAM 


geen pipe in the nation’s public 
schools, the Administration said, 
should be accomplished by States and 
local communities within “a reasonable 
time.” The lower courts, the Justice De- 
partment suggested to the Supreme 
Court, should have jurisdiction in seeing 
that segregation is ended, but there 
should be no uniform deadline for all 
areas. 

The brief was filed one day after 
President Eisenhower told reporters he 
believes the Supreme Court will make 
provision for the emotional and practical 
problems involved in desegregation. 
Some took the statement to mean the 
President had advance knowledge of the 
decision, a possibility later denied by 
the White House. 


FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL added a foot- 

note to the history of World War 
II. Before the war in Europe ended and 
while the Germans were on the run, he 
said, he ordered that captured German 
arms be kept available “so they could 
easily be issued to.the German soldiers 
whom we should have to work with if 
the Soviet advance continued.” 

The Prime Minister’s remarks kicked 
up a storm in Parliament and among 
London newspapers of various shades of 
opinion. Even the Times called the state- 
ment “unwise,” but noted Churchill had 
seen the Russian danger in World War II 
“more clearly” than President Roosevelt 
had seen it. 


DEBATING: IKE’S VIEW 


F HE HAD BEEN MAKING the decision, 
| said President Eisenhower, West Point 
and Annapolis debating teams could ar- 
gue about whethe;x the U. S. should recog- 
nize Communist China. However, he 
said, it might be difficult to find cadets 
or midshipmen to take the affirmative. 

The President’s remarks were not in- 
terpreted ds a direct order to the serv- 
ice academies to change their rulings. 
But Mr. Eisenhower made clear how he, 
a onetime cadet, felt about it: that no 
subject, no matter how controversial, 
should be barred in debate—even for 
students who technically are in the mili- 
tary service and are thus prohibited from 
attacking national policies. 
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THE NEW TRANSISTOR holds great promise for the future. It’s a tiny, solid device about 
the size of a pea that will amplify electrical signals a thousandfold and do many things 


a vacuum tube can do. And more besides! Will require little space and little power. 
Nothing to break or wear out. This newest Transistor, also invented at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, although still in an experimental stage, has generated frequencies as high 
as 440 million cycles a second. An even higher range is possible. 


(Actual size of new transistor) 


New Mighty Mite is a big step forward 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
newest Transistor opens the way 
to great progress in telephone 
service, radio and television and 
in military equipment. 


‘Tae exciting possibilities of the 
Transistor have been brought closer 
to realization by an important 
development at Bell Laboratories. 


The big news is a new Transistor 
that has the advantages of previous 


types—plus its ability to operate at 
unusually high frequencies. 

Bell scientists, who invented the 
original Transistor more than five 
years ago, foresee an ever-widening 
field for this newest member of the 
Transistor family. 

In addition to marty other uses in 
the telephone business, the new 
Transistor is expected to be used as 
an amplifier in Long Distance tele- 
phone service. 


In military equipment, it can be of 
tremendous importance to national 
defense. 


It brings nearer the day when tele- 
vision sets will use tiny Transistors 
about the size of a pea instead of a 
large array of vacuum tubes. 


There’s always something new 
coming along in the telephone busi- 
ness. It’s by finding ways to do 
things better that the service gets 
better for more and more people. 





How to 


throw punches 
in bunches 


Miichty few fights are won on a single wild swing. 


And, of course, if it’s a market you’re battling for, you really 
have to pile on the power. 


How many rounds can you afford on your present ad budget? 
Here are some figures worth looking at: 


On an annual budget of $225,000, for example, you can place 
18 black and white pages in Collier’s — and get more paid 
circulation (ABC) than the same sum will buy in any other 
mass weekly or biweekly. 


What’s more, your ads work double time in Collier’s. Those 
18 pages deliver 36 weeks of current continuous selling. 


What $225,000 Buys 


Weeks of Total Cost per Page 
No. of B&W = Current Active Advertising per Thousand 
Pages per Year* Selling Impressions** . of Circ. (ABC) 


COLLIER’S . . 181$221,760) .. . 36... 68,402,088 . . . $3.24 
S.E. Post. . . 14 ($225,792) ... 14... 64,371,818. . . $3.51 
11] ($223,850) ... 11... 61,765,825. . . $3.62 
16 ($219,680) . . . 32... 61,894,304. . . $3.55 


* 1955 Rates ** ABC Publisher's Statements, June 30, 1954— times no. of insertions 


Whatever your system of scoring, doesn’t that make Collier’s 
a knockout buy? 


The big new 


Collier's 


For impact and Frequency 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Publishers of Collier's, The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 
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JOHNSON tells the SEATTLE STORY 





IN SELECTING the automatic temperature 
control system for your building, keep in 
mind that most of the nation’s better 
buildings depend on Johnson Control. 
Take Seattle, for example. You'll find 
comfort control by Johnson in such 
leading stores as Frederick & Nelson, 
I. Magnin & Co., Rhodes, Penney’s, 
MacDougall’s . in the Seattle-First 
National and other important banks... 
in Station KING-TV...in 8 of Seattle’s 
9 leading hospitals! 


THE SPECIAL temperature control prob- 
lems of industry are solved expertly by 
Johnson. Metal working, printing and 
publishing, explosives, lumber products 
and aircraft plants are among those 
served. In the Seattle area plants of 
Boeing Airplane Company, upwards of 
90 per cent of all heating and ventilating 
control is by Johnson! There is Johnson 
Control, too, in fine apartments. . . in 
most of the major office buildings . .. 
in leading theaters. 





MORE THAN HALF of Seattle’s public 
schools are equipped with Johnson Con- 
trol to insure comfortable, even temper- 
atures and save on fuel costs. At the 
University of Washington, 31 buildings, 
including the new Health Sciences, Engi- 
neering and Fisheries Buildings, have 
Johnson Control! So do city, county, 
state and federal buildings . . . nearby 
commercial and naval shipyards, and a 
large percentage of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service ships. 


A pace-setting, Johnson-engineered Control System, planned to meet the exact needs of your building 


and its occupants, is the finest obtainable. . 


. assures you the same high standards of comfort and 


economy enjoyed by Seattle’s and the nation’s outstanding buildings. And it costs no more! 


If you plan to build or modernize, remember, any problem of temperature, humidity or air condition- 
ing control is best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively to plan- 
ning, manufacturing and installing automatic temperature control systems. JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


OHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE 


PLANNING e 





MANUFACTURING bd 


INSTALLING 


AIR CONDITIONING 


e SINCE 1885 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


Trenis from now on into 1956 will be upward, slowly, moderately. 

Output of industry will show a gradual rise. Employment will improve. 
Hours worked will increase a little. Wage rates will edge up more. 

Incomes, aS a result, will be a little higher. 

Trade wiil reflect the gradual rise in incomes. Installment terms will be 
eased somewhat as job prospects improve, encouraging trade still more. 

The cycle turn, now started, is toward somewhat higher levels. 








Prices, most probably, will not rise with activity. Demand, rising, will 
find adequate, or superabundant, supply at present prices. 

Shortages are very unlikely. Food is in surplus, with prices a bit lower. 
Clothing of all kinds is adequate for any conceivable demand. Rents now are 
leveling off, may ease somewhat with apartments in surplus. 

Cost of living is not likely to rise. I* may decline a little more. 

Stable, or slightly lower, living costs--with less fear of job loss--will 
encourage somewhat freer spending, a little less caution. 

In broad terms, 1955 may be about 5 per cent better than 1954. 





Profits will improve with business. Dividends will go up with profits. 

Profit rise for 1955 over 1954 is likely to be 10 to 15 per cent-on an 
over-all basis. Dividend rise is likely to be near 10 per cent. 

Corporations, generally, will tend to retain a little more earnings. 











Timetable for rising business activity suggests this: 

Late 1954: Upturn started, slowly but clearly. 

First half, 1955: Slow but steady rise to continue. 

Summer: A mild lag during the vacation period, seasonal. 

Autumn and winter: Some increase in the momentum of rise. 

1956: So far as now can be seen, likely to be a high-level year. 

There is nothing now in sight to suggest that the improvement started will 
be upset until or unless excesses and maladjustments develop. Excesses are not 
now present and appear unlikely to develop any time soon. 








Bull market in stocks, going strong, reflects a better profit outlook. 

Market rise, however, has been almost straight up, has not yet met much 
resistance from those who think that it discounts any profit rise. 

Setback, if one does come, is likely to be technical, not the sign of a 
bear market. At some point before a bull market gets much older, general stock 
prices may tend to stabilize, move sidewise, before another change. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Bull market is strongly influenced by the money-supply situation. 





Money policy is the thing to watch closely from now on. 

Money, right now, is abundant and cheap. Policy makers, as of now, are 
inclined to keep it that way, to do nothing to disturb recovery. 

Dilemma, now developing, is this: Tighten money, make money cost more by 
limiting supply--to discourage a stock-market boom=-and business may be 
affected, mortgage lending curbed. But, keep money superabundant, go on 
stimulating business to get full employment, and money at some point might pour 
into the stock market, might produce an excessive boom. 

An alternative: Try a raise in margin requirements for purchase of stocks. 
An increase from the present 50 per cent margin to 75 per cent may be tried when 
and if policy makers decide that restraint is needed. 




















Warlike moves are not likely to create new alarms, upset recovery. 

Nationalist-held islands off China's coast, other than Formosa and the 
Pescadores, are not to be defended by the U.S. Fleet. Air power will not be 
brought to bear against Communist China to restrain new expansion. 

Notes of protest are the most to expect to force release of American fliers 
held by Communists. Truman Administration wrote four notes of protest at 
killing of Americans in uniform. Eisenhower Administration has written five 
protest notes. All drew insulting replies from the Communists. 

Big unanswered question: What effect does show of disdain for U.S. have on 
other people? Also: In event of war, what effect will failure of U.S. 
Government to stand fully back of uniformed men have on some U.S. troops? 

















Peace search, basis for a deal, is to be pushed by Eisenhower despite 
almost any Communist provocation; is basic in U.S. policy just now. 

A deal, however, seems remote except at a very high price. 

Communist terms, stated to British by Kremlin's No. 2 man, are these: 

"Coexistence in the field of trade--immediately; coexistence militarily and 
diplomatically--on terms; coexistence ideologically--never." 

Which means: “Trade will help us and we want it. ‘Cold war’ truce can be 
hed if you're willing to give us our price. End to infiltration, to use of 
subversion, to Communist effort to expand cannot be had at any price." 

Any deal will mean that U.S. has deait on those terms. 














End to school segregation in U.S. is to be gradual, by localities. 

Desegregation by September, 1955, federally enforced, is not going to be 
tried. Desegregation at any fixed date is very improbable. 

Federal district courts, quite probably, wiil enforce the gradual end to 
segregation; will act through deliberate legal processes involving specific 
complaints in particular cases, affecting a locality. 

Time required to end segregation: maybe a generation, maybe longer. 

Supreme Court, it seems, in a pre-election decision set out a broad 
objective; did not lay down a judgment to be enforced quickly in all parts of 
the country at the same time. High officials are backing away from the problem 
of forcing schools everywhere to admit Negroes. 

Trend, for a time, will be toward separate but equal facilities in most of 
the South. Over the longer run, segregation gradually will end. 
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“Beneath 40 miles of catwalks 
enthusiastic Georgians 
build big jet-powered bombers 


and transports” 
Says James J. Haggerty, Jr., Aviation Staff Writer, Collier’s 


Without retracing a step, you can walk for 40 miles 
on the catwalks at GAP-6 (Government Aircraft 
Plant No. 6) in Marietta, Georgia. This is just an- 
other indication of the immense size of this aircraft 
plant, largest under one roof in the world. 

Size of facility in the manufacture of big multi- 
engine airplanes means many things. One of the 
most important is the effect on people. The Lock- 
heed employees at GAP-6 have never missed a 
production schedule. In fact, they are producing 
six-engine B-47 jet bombers today with 75% less 


U.S. Air Force 


Govt. Aircraft Plant No. 6 





Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 


(a Lockheed advertisement) 
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UNDER ONE ROOF 
By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 
(No. 7 in a series) 


man-hours than required two years ago. They have 
room to move around, room to do their best work, 
room to use the fastest means of manufacture and 
assembly, room to keep an orderly system of pro- 
duction flowing. 

Right now, Lockheed Georgians are building new 
B-47’s, modifying earlier models, and manufactur- 
ing new C-130A turbo-prop assault transports. And 
because GAP-6 is so big—76 acres of floor space 
under one roof in Building B-1—there is still room 
to build more big airplanes for the U.S. Air Force. 


Georgia 


Division, Marietta 



























Washington Whispers 





[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


How Ike Rates His Cabinet . . . Mao Tells Asia: U.S. 
Can’‘t Even Protect Its Own . . . Budget Cut—Navy Next? 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
dictator, is using captured U.S. Air 
Force fliers to convince people in Asia 
that the U.S. is a “paper tiger,” ap- 
pearing ferocious but not able to pro- 
tect members of its own armed forces 
from the powerful Chinese. 


x * 


Gen. ]. Lawton Collins, former Army 
Staff Chief, sent by U.S. to Indo- 
China to train an anti-Communist 
army, is having his troubles. The 
French show little enthusiasm for let- 
ting Americans take over. 


x * * 


Joseph M. Dodge, picked by the Pres- 
ident to study plans for a new pro- 
gram of U.S. aid for Asia, assures 
that this program will be of limited 
size and carefully hedged about. Mr. 
Dodge is known as a hard man with 
a dollar 


ok <= 


Harold E. Stassen is seeking to pro- 
long the life of his Foreign Operations 
Administration with a plan for a big, 
new development program for Asia. 
The FOA, scheduled to fade after 
next June 30, would handle the U.S. 
end of what is pictured as an interna- 
tional venture irito foreign aid. 


eS Ne 


President Eisenhower is beginning to 
be praised by the “liberal” groups in 
Great Britain for his interest in a new 
kind of approach to the Communist 
leaders of Russia. The British find 
that Mr. Eisenhower is inclined to be 
“reasonable.” 


ie ee; 


Big Four in the Eisenhower Cabinet, 
in order of influence with the Presi- 
dent, are: John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State; George M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Herbert 
Brownell, Attorney General; Charles 
E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense. 


Milton Eisenhower, the President’s 
brother, lost out to Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey in an argument over 
the amount and the terms of dollar 
credit that should be made available 
to nations in Latin America. Mr. Ei- 


senhower felt that industrial develop- 


ment in nations to the south of U.S. 
should be given more encouragement 
through assurance of access to credit. 


*-& & 


Rudget trimmers are eying the U.S. 
Navy as a source for substantial fu- 
ture cuts. The Army has had its going 
over and the Air Force is assured of 
favored treatment, leaving the Navy 
for special attention. 


xe 


Averell Harriman, Governor-elect of 
New York State, is to lean heavily on 
old-time New Dealers when he takes 
over from Thomas E. Dewey. The 
New Dealers of 20 years ago, once 
considered young, tend to be on the 
elderly side now and are less sure 
that they know all the answers. 


ee & 


Robert C. Hendrickson, retiring as 
Senator from New Jersey and target 
of caustic comments by Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy, is being considered 
for appointment as Ambassador to 
New Zealand. 


x &*£ & 


John Sherman Cooper, Kentucky 
Senator who lost the election to Alben 
W. Barkley, already is being talked of 
as the probable opponent of Demo- 
cratic Senator Earle C. Clements, who 
must face re-election in 1956. 


. & ¢£ 


Charles E, Bohlen, U.S. Ambassador 
to Russia, back home for consulta- 
tion, will be under instructions to try 
in every way to improve relations 
with the Soviet Government. Ameri- 
can policy has shifted away from the 


idea of “liberation” for captive peo- 
ples, or even from “containment” of 
Communism, to a policy of trying to 
get along. 


xk * 


American officials, while warming up 
to Mendés-France, the Premier of 
France, still eye critically some of the 
key men around the Premier who 
tend to be quite pro-Russian and anti- 
American. 


xk * 


Chiang Kai-shek, head of Nationalist 
China, is being pressed to accept na- 
tionhood for the island of Formosa, 
where he now governs. As a new state, 
backed by U.S., Formosa would not 
be a member of the Security Council 
of the United Nations. A vacancy 
would open in the United Nations, 
to be filled by Communist China— 
which then would gain a U.N. seat 
and maybe U.S. recognition. 


x ke * 


Nationalist China’s Embassy in To- 
kyo unofficially has asked India 
whether asylum there would be ac- 
corded Chiang Kai-shek in event the 
Chinese Communists invaded For- 
mosa. India wanted to know whether 
this was a request or merely a desire 
for an answer to a hypothetical ques- 
tion and received a reply that it was 
the latter. This exchange is taken as a 
signal that Chiang expects an inva- 
sion try by the Communists. 


* &- 


Georgi Malenkov, Russia’s Premier, 
jolted British visitors by professing 
no: to know that there was such a 
thing as the Cominform, organized to 
promote Communism in all countries 
of the world. Malenkov’s straight- 
faced profession of ignorance was fe- 
garded as surprising, inasmuch as he 
had headed the operation at the Rus- 
sian end as Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party. 
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Any time, any season, when you wish to give special significance 

to your generosity, to your hospitality, it’s natural to choose one of 
the highly respected brand names of National Distillers’ products. 
Each is the result of skill born of long experience, using the finest 
ingredients, under the most exacting scientific methods and controls. 
Each reflects the quality standards maintained by National Distillers 
Products Corporation throughout its diversified organization. When 
you select any brand sponsored by National Distillers, you can always 


be sure of enjoying the best in value, in taste, and in prestige. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION ew york 16,n.¥. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR 


OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and HILL 


BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE - DeKUYPER CORDIALS 


65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. 


OLD GRAND-DAD, OLD TAYLOR, OLD CROW, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES, BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF. - PM BLENDED WHISKEY, 
OLD SUNNY BROOK KENTUCKY WHISKEY—A BLEND, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. 


GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 90 PROOF. - BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE WHISKEY—A BLEND, 60% 
GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86.8 PROOF. 


HILL AND HILL, BOURBON DE LUXE, BOND & LILLARD, OLD HERMITAGE, KENTUCKY WHISKIES. 
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Or THE WEA 


> SENATOR WILLIAM LANGER set 
Washington puzzling last week with an 
on-again-off-again inquiry into charges 
that Federal Judge Luther W. Young- 
dahl is biased in favor of Owen Latti- 
more, who is to be tried on a perjury 
charge in Judge Youngdahl’s court. 
Senator Langer, chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, picked a three-man 
subcommittee, with himself as chairman, 
to make the inquiry. Other members: 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
(Dem.), of Missouri, and Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley, (Rep.), of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Wiley had received Senate permission 
to attend a conference in Brazil. When 
a date was set to begin the inquiry, it 
was already known that Mr. Wiley 
would be away. But when the subcom- 
mittee met on schedule, without Mr. 
Wiley, Senator Langer postponed the in- 
vestigation because of his absence. 
Another unusual angle is that it falls 
to Mr. Langer to investigate charges of 
judicial prejudice. His biography in the 
“Congressional Directory” says he is the 
“only person ever to be arrested in any 
English-speaking country for filing an 
affidavit of prejudice against a judge.” 


> JOSEPH M. DODGE, a Detroit bank- 
er who quit as U.S. Budget Director 
seven months ago, is back in Washing- 
ton with the Administration. This time 
his job is to scrutinize ways in which the 
U.S. has been spending billions for for- 
eign aid on a year-to-year basis, and 
recommend a long-haul program that 
will lead to investments and economic 
expansion in impoverished nations. 

Appointment of Mr. Dodge reflects a 
new phase in Administration thinking. 
Military strength already is being shift- 
ed to a long-haul basis. Now economic 
strength of the U.S., its allies, and es- 
pecially Asian nations still undecided in 
the “cold war” is to get a forward look. 
Instead of aid, emphasis is to be laid on 
investment, development and self-help. 

In Mr. Dodge’s background for such 
work, besides a banker’s familiarity with 
money matters, is knowledge of both 
European and Far Eastern economies 
gained from assignments to reform 
shaky finances in Germany and Japan 
since the war. And, as Budget Director, 
he learned from the inside about U. S. 
spending for aid. 


> MONEY MANAGER for the U.S. 
Treasury, W. Randolph Burgess, last 
week ran the second biggest federal re- 
funding operation in U.S. history. Ex- 
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DEBT CUTTER VS. TAX CUTTER 





"-USNEWR Photo 


SENATOR BYRD 


> CHAIRMEN of tax-writing com- 
mittees in the new Congress— 
Representative Jere Cooper, of 
Tennessee, and Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, of Virginia, already are 
shaping up ideas about a new 
tax bill. Prospects are that these 
two Democrats will lead opposing 
sides in a tax hassle. 

Senator Byrd, while Governor 
of Virginia from 1926 to 1930, 
made a national reputation for 
public economy with a pay-as- 
you-go system. His view on tax- 
es: no cuts, pay off debts first. 
He has served 21 years in the 
Senate, swings great weight, may 
be able to halt any tax reduction. 

Representative Cooper, a law- 
yer, is a veteran of 26 years in 
the House. He feels that the 


“little man” ought to have an 
income tax cut through higher 
exemptions. His plan, backed by 
Democratic Party leaders, is to 
hurry up with a tax cut, get the 
battle started early. 





~ Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE COOPER 











change of 17.3 billions in new securities — 
for the same amount of notes and ma- ~ 
turing bonds was involved. The approach 
to this big financial operation illustrates 
how the Government is involved in the 
whole U.S. economy. 

Mr. Burgess wants to stretch out the 
U.S. debt, get away from the frequent 
turnover of short-term securities which 
requires large supplies of freely avail- 
able money and often is inflationary. At — 
the same time, he wants to be careful not 
to start a recession by soaking up too © 
much money used for long-term invest- — 
ment. Much money now is going into 
private lending, on 20-year to 30-year © 
terms, for mortgages, State and city — 
improvement bonds and ’ 
expansion issues. This money, used for © 
construction, has buoyed the U.S. | 
economy at a time of mild setback. So 
Mr. Burgess plowed down the middle, © 
used a bond with an intermediate term 
of eight years and eight months as one 
of his main offerings. 


> AUSTRIA’S CHANCELLOR, | talking 
with President Eisenhower and other 
high U.S. officials last week, was pro- 
moting his plan to turn the melting 
snows of the Austrian Alps into electric 
power for four nations in Europe. The 
Chancellor, Julius Raab, wants to build 
20 or more hydroelectric plants in Aus- 
tria to supply power to Italy, Germany 
and France as well as Austria. 

The idea of big construction projects 
appeals to the orderly mind of Mr. 
Raab, who was educated to be a con- 
struction engineer. He also sees his plan 
as another step in uniting Europe sim- 
ilar, in many ways, to the European 
coal-steel pool. He wants a U. S. loan of 
120 million dollars to help finance it. He 
does not want a gift. Austria ceased to 
receive U.S. aid last January, has a 
balanced budget, a surplus in its foreign 
trade. 

Mr. Raab, 63 on November 29, was a 
captain in the Austro-Hungarian Army 
in World War I, then turned to politics 
and in 1927 was elected to Parliament. 
Nazis banned him from politics and 
forced him out of business in World 
War II. Since the war he has continuous- 
ly been a member of Parliament, be- 
came Chancellor in April, 1953. 


> NEWEST SYMBOL of the way in 
which Communists jail and mistreat 
Americans that fall into their hands is 
Col. John K. Arnold, Jr. Last week a 
(Continued on page 16) 
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PHOTO COURTESY LAMSON MOBILIFT CORPORATION, PORTLAND, OREGON 


CHRYSLER power partners save work, equipment, 


triple clutch life 


Here’s a lift truck that slips into tight places like a shoe- 
horn and can lift up and carry nearly 5,000 pounds. 
This Model D-424 Mobilift nicely combines Chrysler 
Power and Chrysler g¥rol Fluid Coupling with two-speed 
constant-mesh transmission and hand operated push- 
pull levers that clutch and de-clutch transmission gears. 
The end result is a smooth-performing lift truck offering 
excellent operator control through its entire speed range. 


Mobilift is powered with the popular 230 cubic inches 
displacement Chrysler Ind. 30 Engine—an ideal power 
plant for this type of equipment from both the stand- 
point of performance and operating economy. Gy¥rol 
Fluid Coupling, designed as a power partner for Chrysler 
Industrial Engines, cushions sudden starts and stops, 
triples clutch life and permits the oil-smooth clutch 
engagement necessary with a constant-mesh transmission. 


Whether lift trucks, farm combines, power units for 
irrigation or oil wells, Chrysler has industrial engines for 
your selection . . . factory-equipped for your needs. 


And remember, when you install or specify Chrysler 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION e CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


HORSEPOWER ght WITH A PEDIGREE fm 


Industrial Engines, you do not pay a premium, because 
Chrysler Power is not expensive. Production-line methods 
adapted to specialized industrial engine building provide 
custom-built engines at mass-production prices. See a 
Chrysler Industrial Engine Dealer, or write: Dept. 312, 
Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 
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Chinese Communist “court” sentenced 
him to 10 years. He was commander of 
a U.S. B-29 bomber, shot down behind 
Communist lines. Ten U.S. airmen in 
his crew also went to jail. The charge 
was “spying.” According to U.S. rec- 
ords, here is what really happened: 

Colonel Arnold was on a regular mis- 
sion, dropping propaganda leaflets on 
North Korea on Jan. 12, 1953. Radar, 
following his plane, saw it jumped by 
hostile fighters about 15 miles south of 
the Chinese border. The B-29 radioed 
the desperate “May Day” signal—code 
that it was crashing. Ten days later, the 
Communist radio announced he was a 
prisoner, said his plane was shot down 
inside China, that he was a spy. 

Colonel Arnold, 41, was graduated 
from West Point in 1936, studied at 
California Institute of Technology, was 
on detached duty from his job as com- 
mander of a Communications Wing 
based near Manila, Philippines, at the 
time of the crash. Presence of a colonel 
on any flight is not unusual, the Air 
Force says, because even high-ranking 
officers have to get flight time. 


> CABINET SECRETARY is another new 
job created by President Eisenhower to 
get his work done better. The man who 
got the job last week is a Boston lawyer 
of 44, named Maxwell M. Rabb. He has 
been behind scenes in Government and 
politics for several years, was one of the 
first “Ike for President” boosters, and 
began working on the presidential staff 
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BROOKLYN DOCKS, 1921 


. .. Shipping food for Europe 















> HERBERT HOOVER was known in the U. S. in World 
War I for “Hooverizing”—saving food. In World War II 
he urged feeding even of Nazi-occupied Europe. 

In European countries, the former President symbol- 
izes America’s helping hand. He fed Europe during and 


Spooner 
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MAXWELL M. RABB 
. . . @ smoother-running Cabinet 


at the Commodore Hotel in New York 
before inauguration. 

Reason for his new job is that the 
Cabinet was not always an effective 
group. As first organized, the Cabinet 


found some of its meetings fruitless, its- 


members unprepared to discuss issues 
that the President brought up. Some- 
times, decisions were forgotten. 

A year ago Mr. Rabb—addressed by 
the President as “Max”—was called in 
to cure the ailment. He was to set up a 


HERBERT HOGVER—HONORED FOR FEEDING EUROPE 





—International 


POLISH ORPHANS, 1946 
. . surveying Europe’s famine 





after World War I, received Europe’s homage on a tour 
in 1938. After World War II, his 1946 food survey set 
up new U.S. relief. Germany last week was honoring 
him again. “Your name is blessed by millions of name- 
less people,” said German President Theodor Heuss. 


secretariat to prepare for Cabinet meet- 
ings, organize Cabinet work, follow 
through on decisions, see that they were 
carried out. The system was probation- 
ary for a year. Mr. Rabb made it work, 
now formally gets the title that goes 
with the job. 


> SOVIET SPOKESMAN in the United 
Nations is to be Jacob A. Malik for the 
remaining weeks of the current session, 
perhaps for a long time in the future. 
He replaces Andrei Vishinsky, who died 
last week of heart disease. : 

Mr. Malik’s poker-faced advocacy of 
the Soviet line already is well known in 
the U.S. He was the Soviet delegate 
when U.N. sessions were being widely 
televised. During his previous years in 
the U. N., Mr. Malik was the man who 
carefully started talks to end the Berlin 
blockade, after Russia saw that Berlin 
was not going to tumble into Soviet 
hands. With a radio speech, he touched 
off the long negotiations for a Korean 
cease-fire at a time when things were 
going badly for Communist forces. 

The new Soviet delegate is of the new 
generation of Soviet diplomats, raised 
almost wholly under the Communists. 
He was 11 when the revolution took 
place, was trained at the Soviet Insti- 
tute for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Malik was 
in the Soviet Embassy in Tokyo during 
the war, personally inspected damage 
done by the atom bomb. When ordered 
to the U.N., he was Ambassador to 
Britain. 


AFTER TWO WARS cece 


—United Press 


OFF TO GERMANY, 1954 
. meeting German Ambassador 
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is free... 


here’s how to use it 





The PC Glass Block panels in this new building bend 
the light rays upward onto the ceiling where they diffuse 
and bounce down onto the work surfaces. Internal 
prisms in every block do the job. It’s the new trend in 
modern buildings: controlled daylighting without the 
need for blinds, shades or louvres. 

The owner of this building, Art Metal Construction 
Co., is one of the world’s leading manufacturers of metal 
business furniture. They have pioneered the use of light- 
color finishes for office furniture because they reduce 
contrast and eyestrain. Art Metal wanted their building 
to be the last word in modern design; and the glass 















CORNING 


blocks helped by allowing superior daylighting, high 
insulation value, and clean, functional appearance. 

Mr. A. J. E. Larson, President, says, “We are acutely 
aware of the lighting problem in offices, that is why we 
chose PC Glass Blocks to give us the daylighting system 
we wanted. The blocks throw glare-free daylight back 
into the work areas where it is needed most.” 

Write for more information. Address Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Dept. US-124, One Gateway 


Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PC Glass Blocks 


ALSO SKYTROL* AND FOAMGLAS® 





*T. M. Reg. Applied for. 













LOOK what 


you can do 
with it! 








GET A STICKY SURFACE: This cos- 
metic manufacturer had a problem 
keeping freshly painted vials from 
tipping and smearing. Now ‘‘Scotch” 
Brand Double-Coated Tape lines bot- 
tom of tray, holds vials firmly. 






BOND METAL TO WOOD: Engravers 
find “Scotch” Double-Coated Tape 
gives them a way to mount engrav- f 
ings to wood bases in 25 seconds! s 
Tape holds tight at high press speeds, 
makes possible flush mounting. | 
















Simply whisk off protective 





liner from unique “‘Scotch”’ . 
Brand Double-Coated Tape j 
to expose the second adhesive 
surface. Now you’ve got two 
: sides of the strongest adhesive , 
on any pressure-sensitive I 
tape! These double-coated I 
tapes come in transparent d 
and opaque types. 
| 
FASTEN FABRIC: Airlines use unusual c 
‘‘Scotch” Double-Coated Tape on the 
back of carpets to keep them in | 
proper position. Write on your letter- 
head for more data, free test samples. t 
i 
€ 








DOUBLE-COATED TAPE...one of 


PRESSURE- 4 
SENSITIVE X 
TAPES , 


for industry, trademarked . . - 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


core 


BRAND 












SPECIAL DISPENSER delivers any 
length of ‘Scotch’? Double-Coated 
Tape with both adhesive sides ex- 


x I posed, ready for application. Handles 
The term “Scotch” ond the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manvfacturing tape widths from 4 -in. to 2 inches. 
Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. Saves time and speeds production. 
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CHRISTMAS TRADE 
TO BREAK RECORD 


Big Sales Starting in TV, Appliances, Autos 


Christmas is counted on to loosen people’s 
purse strings, pull the retail business out of a’ 
rut and give recovery a firmer base. 

Last year’s holiday shopping season was a 
disappointment to business. This year's is 
heading for a new record, to judge by all the 


signs thus far. 


The American people are likely to 
greet Christmas 1954 with the biggest 
spending spree on record. 

Eating, drinking, giving are to be on a 
lavish, unequaled scale. 

Already, the department stores are 
playing a merry tune on their cash regis- 
ters, more lively than a year ago. Auto 
dealers are taking a flood of orders on 
new-model cars. Grocery stores are push- 
ing sales up and up, almost every month. 
Liquor dealers are setting new sales 
records. Jewelers are doing better after 
a long slump. 

The reasons. The pleasant sales 
build-up this holiday season is grounded 
on two big economic factors. 

The first is larger income. People 
have more money coming in, after taxes, 
than ever before, and their prosperity is 
increasing at this very moment. Recov- 
ery in industry is putting people back to 
work and filling more pay envelopes. 

This gain amounts to half a billion dol- 
lars monthly, compared with a vear ago, 
according to estimates by the Economic 
Unit of U.S. News & World Report. 

The extra money is being spent. But 
that is not the full measure of the sales 
gain that is beginning to be felt. Here 
is where the second factor—the mood of 
the consumer—comes in. 

Recovery is giving people reason to 
feel more secure and, hence, to be less 
cautious with their dollars. The portion 
of family income being held back for 
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The results are showing up in more gifts 
bought at department stores, bigger bags of 
groceries, bright jewels for yuletide presents, 
more new television sets, shiny new cars. 

Merchants are hustling more than last year. 
Christmas decorations went up sooner. The 


spirit is hopeful, energetic, prosperous. 


saving is getting smaller. A year ago it 
was about 8.6 cents out of each after-tax 
dollar. Now the saving is 7.3 cents or less. 

These two factors—more income and 
less saving—account for the increase of 
about 800 million dollars in the sales 
estimate for December, 1954, given in 
the chart on page 21. That would bring 
the total to a new high, slightly more 
than was spent in 1952. 





What Christmas Means 
To Retailers 


DECEMBER NORMALLY HAS 8.33% 
OF THE YEAR'S SHOPPING DAYS. 


BUT IT PRODUCES THIS MUCH 
OF THE YEAR'S SALES — 


21.7% 
14.4% 
13.9% 
13.7% 


Jewelry stores 





Department stores 





Liquor stores 





Clothing stores 





Furniture and 


appliance stores 10.8% 


AVERAGE, A 
re 


Source: Commerce Department © 1954. By 

















A gain of that amount is expected to 
spread through almost all retail lines. 
But, as the chart shows, a few standouts 
seem to be responsible for the prospec- 
tive record. 

Where big gains come. People are 
spending more on food, day in and day 
out, as well as on the holiday feasts. 
Food sales account for a large part oi 
the retail rise over 1952 and 1953. 

Big gainers are the large grocery 
stores, according to Government figures. 
Housewives and gourmet husbands 
seem less inclined to patronize the small 
specialty shops—the delicatessens, bak- 
eries, fruit stands and meat markets. 
One reason might be that chains, 
through their new supermarkets, are of- 
fering a wider variety to compete with 
the small stores. You now find high- 
price, extra-quality foods, in addition to 
the low-price, fast-moving items on 
which the chains built themselves up. 

Liquor dealers are heading for a new 
record, too. For them, a big holiday 
trade has special importance. 

As the chart on this page shows, De- 
cember brings nearly 14 per cent of the 
liquor stores’ annual volume. If Novem- 
ber is included, the two-month holiday 
shopping period accounts for nearly one 
fourth of the year’s sales of liquor. 

Festivity. If recent trends are‘a good 
guide, the holidays will find families 
celebrating more in restaurants and night 
clubs. Here again, business has been 
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rising, and a new record is indicated for 
December. 

Auto sales are almost certain to break 
November and December records. The 
initial push to sell 1955 models is com- 
ing right at the holiday season. Several 
companies have redesigned their cars 
extensively; advertising is heavy. 

The public has taken an active inter- 
est in the first showings, even sneaking 
a glimpse and a chance to buy in ad- 
vance at some Dealers re- 
port sales going much better than when 
the 1954s came out. 

For these reasons, the year end may 
be more important than usual for the 
auto industry. In recent years, December 
has provided only a little more than 7 
per cent of annual volume, less than an 
average month. 

Apparently, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas also involve more driving than they 
used to. Gas-station receipts in the holi- 
day period have been rising rather sub- 
stantially year after vear. 

Christmas is likely to see more tools 
being bought as presents for amateur 
craftsmen. Sales of hardware, building 
supplies and lumber are heading up- 
ward. Partly this reflects the high pace 
of building by professionals, partly 
homeowners zest for “do it yourself.” 

Better but not best. Most other retail 
lines are expected to show gains over 
1953 without setting new records. 

Department stores have started their 
Christmas sales campaigns earlier than 
usual this vear. Santa Claus, who used 
to make his grand entrance into the big 
city stores on Thanksgiving Day, slipped 
quietly onto his throne in a number of 
stores around the first of November. 

November and December combined 


showrooms. 





BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR JEWELERS 


Bs a 
—Washington Post Photo 


IN DEPARTMENT STORES . . . 
... Santa Claus came early 


are counted on for 23-per cent of the 
department stores’ annual sales. Decem- 
ber alone makes up more than 14 per 
cent. 

This year, the stores go into the holi- 
day windup feeling definite signs of 
improvement in their business. A Fed- 
eral Reserve index measuring depart- 
ment-store sales has been on a bumpy, 
but generally higher, trend since April. 
In September, October and most of 
November the index was running above 
the 1953 level by 1 to3 percentage points. 

The customer is getting an extra 
break in department stores in a lengthen- 
ing list of cities, as prices are cut to meet 
the competition of the discount houses. 


This policy was adopted by some stores 
around Christmas last year; this season, 
more stores are adopting it. The latest is 
a Cincinnati department store. 

The business trend in clothing stores 
was less favorable at the outset of the 
holiday period. Their sales climbed dur- 
ing the first half of the year, but then 
turned down. October apparently was 
their poorest 1954 month so far, if al- 
lowance is made for normal seasonal 
changes. 

As a group, the clothiers have been 
stocking up on goods, expecting a sales 
spurt, and they may get one yet. 

People have been buying less clothing 
than would be expected, considering 
how. well off they are and how fast 
population is increasing. To some ex- 
tent, the consumer has been working 
off heavy purchases made after World 
War II and again at the outset of the 
Korean war. And, for a time, clothing 
purchases were being slighted to pay 
for autos, television sets, appliances and 
houses. 

But purchases of apparel can be put 
off only so long.. With incomes rising, 
chances seem fairly good for a rise in 
clothing sales this Christmas time. 

Sharpest rise? Jewelers make up an- 
other group that hasn't fared very well 
these past few vears. But their sales 
have been rising in recent months, and 
if this trend continues they'll post the 
biggest holiday gain of all. The increase 
indicated in the chart on page 21 is 
more than 23 per cent, based almost 
entirely on sales gains that had shown 
up by early autumn. 

For the jewelers, December _ sales 
mean about 22 per cent of the year’s 
total sales; November and December 


-—USN&WR Photos 


BRISK TRADE FOR FURNITURE STORES 


More earning and less saving equal bigger spending 
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combined mean about 31 per cent. Thus, 
this group is more dependent than any 
other on a lavish scale of Christmas 
giving. 

Furniture and appliance stores are do- 
ing better on some lines. Sales of tele- 
vision sets have improved in the last few 
months, with fewer people waiting for 
color TV. Purchase of appliances is be- 
ing stimulated by the home-building 
boom, and many new homeowners will 
also be buying some new furniture and 
furnishings to spruce up for Christmas. 

A West Coast furniture store reports: 
“Business is very brisk. We couldn't 
want it any better than it is.” 

Receipts in flower shops, tobacco stores 
and stationery stores are geared closely 
to the amount of consumer income, now 
rising. So they, too, are expected to show 
an increase this season. 

In only a few lines, the economic fac- 
tors seem to be working against the mer- 
chants. Feed and farm-supply stores, for 
exar le, are affected by lower feed 
prices and by shrinking farm income. 
Coal dealers feel the inroads of compet- 
ing fuels. 

Contrast with ‘53. The spirit in the 
stores is quite different from what it was 
a year ago. Then, the merchants were 
feeling rather disappointed. 

At first, when the 1953 holidays were 
approaching, leaders in the retail business 
said a new record would be set. But the 
economy was on the downgrade. People 
were in a saving mood. By early Decem- 
ber, predicted gains had been crossed 
off; the season ended on a downbeat for 
department stores, auto dealers, furni- 
ture and hardware stores. 

This year, conditions are reversed. 
Business is heading upward. Consumers 
are less inclined to save. November was 
a big sales month, promising still fur- 
ther gains in December. 

There have been fewer “record” fore- 
casts this year, but there seems to be a 
better chance a record will be set. 

Meaning for 1955. A bang-up Christ- 
mas will have special significance for 
people who are trying to appraise next 
years business prospects. It will lift re- 
tail sales as a whole out of a rut. For 
most of this year, the total has been 
fairly constant, with signs of improve- 
ment showing up just here and there. 

People have shown conclusively that 
they are ready to spend more money fcr 

and for services. They haveni, 
until now, shown a real willingness to 
buy a bigger quantity of goods. 

Heavier buying of goods is one of the 

ces counted on to keep the recovery 
tolling far into 1955 and perhaps even 

. Thus, a truly merry Christmas 

for the merchants will also be taken as 

a harbinger of a really happy new year 
business in general. 
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GOOD HOLIDAY BUSINESS 


. FOR ALL KINDS OF TRADE 


2), 


December Sales 


(with seasonal adjustment) 


1952 


(previous record) 


oe 


PP 
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Department stores 


+ 918 


million 


* 870 


million 


+ 892 


million 





Clothing stores 


* 987 


million 


* 868 


million 


$+ 892 


million 





Furniture and 
appliance stores 


* 776 


million 


* 738 


million 


oo Far 


million 





Jewelry stores 


* 123 


illi 
million 


» a 


million 


+ 100 


million 





Drugstores 


$411 


million 


* 408 


million 


$ 417 


million 





Liquor stores 


*: 5 


million 


* 308 


million 


$ 317 





Grocery stores 


$2,730 


million 


$2,890 


million 


$3,042 


million 





Hardware and building- 
supply stores 


* 847 


million 


* 820 


million 


*: OFS 





Auto dealers and auto- 
supply stores 


$2,617 


million 


$2,509 


million 


$2,700 


million 





Gasoline stations 


* 893 


million 


* 933 


million 


* 1,000 


million 





Other retailers 


$3,833 


million 








$3,507 


million 





$3,723 


RETAIL— 14,410 13,932 °14,725 


SALES TOTAL 


Source: 1952-58, Commeree Department; 1954 estimates by USN& WR Economic Unit 
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GOOD TIMES COME TO EUROPE 


This will be Europe’s happiest 
Christmas since World War ll— 
and its most prosperous in his- 
tory. 

Jobs are plentiful. So are 
spending money and things to 
buy. Business dip in U.S. didn’t 
even touch Europe's boom. 

Prosperity, primed by Ameri- 
can aid, puts Europe in a new 
role. There is less leaning on U. S. 
for leadership now. 


PARIS 


A new mood of confidence, self-as- 
surance, even exuberance, is growing 
in Europe. A business boom that took 
hold in the face of a U.S. downturn 
suddenly has given Europe the feeling 
of a patient who has recovered to the 
point where he is in better health 
than his doctor. 






Source: Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
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Industrial production has climbed 9 
per cent in a year when U.S. output 
fell by almost precisely the same amount. 
The boom has lifted 300 million Euro- 
peans to levels of prosperity never be- 
fore known on this side of the Atlantic. 
People are producing more, earning 
more, selling more abroad and _ living 
better than ever in their history. The 
business peaks of 1929 and 1951 both 
have been surpassed. 

For the first time since World War II, 
prices are steady while production soars. 
Inventories are normal. Not a sign of 
inflation has appeared, even in France, 
which is accustomed to chronic inflation. 
For once, the bloom in European cheeks 
stems from robust health instead of 
fever. 

The forward surge in the midst of a 
U.S. decline has imbued Europeans with 
a feeling of strength and independence. 
Together with growing military power 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, the new prosperity is restoring Eu- 
rope’s belief in itself. People have a new 
jauntiness in their walk and a new look 
of confidence in their eyes. 


People There Are Living Better Than Ever Before 


For the U.S., Europe’s new mood 
means new problems in its relations 
with its allies. The Europeans take less 
kindly now to American advice and 
leadership. They welcome President 
Eisenhower's new policy of the “good 
partner,” which has made the U.S. seem 
more like a silent partner in recent 
months. 

In such matters as East-West trade or 
Southeast Asia affairs, there is to be 
more consultation by U.S. with its allies. 
Coexistence with Russia, recognition of 
Communist China, atomic development 
—all the major issues of world affairs 
are beginning to see Europeans sharing 
more and more with the U.S. the 
making of policy decisions for the West 
that Washington once made alone. 

Unexpected prosperity. The whole 
thing goes back to the business boom. 
which itself has come as a surprise to 
the experts on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Prosperity on its own is a new expeti- 
ence for Europe. A 10 per cent drop in 
U.S. production in 1949 provoked major 
crises abroad. Almost every European 
country was forced to devalue its cur- 
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rency. Only a year ago a repetition of 
catastrophe was predicted by the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion. It warned Europe that “grave 
repercussions” might follow “even a 
minor fluctuation in the U.S.” 

Instead, hardly a month goes by now 
without some new record being set in 
Europe. Economists in Paris jokingly 
suggest that Europe ought to launch a 
Marshall Plan in reverse to buoy up the 
United States. 

Steel production in Britain is climbing 
toward a rate of. 20 million tons a 
year. Italian automobile output has 
gained 31 per cent over 1953. The per- 
centage of unemployment in Germany 
is lower than in the United States. 
France’s gold and dollar reserves have 
gone above the billion-dollar mark. 

Sleek new automobiles fill the traffic- 
jammed streets of ancient European 
capitals from London to Berlin. Europe 
this year will produce more than 2.5 
million passenger cars and trucks. The 
Continent is getting its first taste of an 
economic revolution that the U.S. ex- 
perienced when mass production of auto- 
mobiles hit its stride in the ’20s. 

In Britain, a million . television sets 
have been sold in 12 months. The home- 
building record of 1937 is being matched 
with 350,000 dwellings going up. The 
last rationing restrictions have gone. 
British tourists are roaming the Continent 
again. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Mee oe 


—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


FROM FARM AND FACTORY .. . 
. . . unexpected riches 


predicts that Britain’s living standards 
will double over the next 25 years. 

In France, the number of automo- 
bile owners has jumped 700,000 in 36 
months, a 50 per cent rise. Home build- 
ing, after years of the doldrums, is 60 
per cent over 1953. With 190,000 dwell- 
ings scheduled for completion, 1954 
looks like the second-biggest building 
year in French history. 


the years of big U.S. aid (1950=100) 


1954 
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In Holland, Switzerland, Britain and 
the four Scandinavian countries, un- 
e: aployment is down to 1 per cent or less 
~—smaller than the minimum hitherto 
thought possible. German exports are 
expected to cross the 5-billion-dollar 
mark this year. Sales abroad have 
jumped 46 per cent for German automo- 
biles and 38 per cent for electric ma- 
chinery in 12 months. Austria, a 
chronically sick country until 1953, has 
quadrupled its foreign-exchange reserves. 

Reconstruction completed. The econ- 
omists advance many reasons for Eu- 
rope’s seeming immunity to the decline 
in the U.S. But one factor dominates 
like a high Alp towering over its neigh- 
bors: Europe’s productive power, helped 
by years of U.S. aid, finally has been 
restored and revitalized. 

In every country and in every indus- 
try, war losses have been more than 
replaced. Plant capacity is at an all- 
time high. Productivity is on the rise. 
New spindles are replacing old; auto- 
matic lathes are displacing hand ma- 
chines. Output is climbing faster than 
employment and hours worked. The 
work week now exceeds 48 hours in 
Germany and Holland, 47 hours in 
Switzerland, 45 in Britain, 44 in France 
and Austria. 

The slightest tremor in America’s 
massive industry felt like an earthquake 
to Europe’s shaky businessmen in 1949. 
But now that Europe’s output and sales 
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are massive themselves, 
in the U.S. is hardly noticed. As one 
example: American purchases of Euro- 
pean chemicals dropped 10 million dol- 
lars from the first half of 1953 to 1954. 
But at the same time there were large 
gains made in sales to India, Pakistan, 
Australia, Argentina and other overseas 
customers. Sales rose even more sharply 
at home. The result is that Europe’s 
chemical output jumped almost 20 per 
cent at the very time that U.S. buying 
fell off. 

Farms as well as factories are produc- 
ing at record levels this year. Soil 
fertility has been restored. Food output 
is up 24 per cent, as against a popu- 
lation growth of 13 per cent since 1948. 


what happens 


nected with defense. But even this 
reduced flow, under 800 million dollars 
this year, will practically come to an 
end in 1955. 

Europe can and does pay its own 
way at last. The smoking factories of 
the Ruhr and Lorraine, Milan and Man- 
chester are pouring staggering quantities 
of goods into world markets. Sales 
abroad by European countries have al- 
most doubled in volume since the first 
vear of the Marshall Plan and are now 
at the rate of nearly 30 billion dollars 
a year. Between the first half of 1953 
and the first half of 1954, sales to the 
U.S. dropped 13 per cent in value. But, 
for each dollar of lost sales to the United 
States, the Europeans gained more than 
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MARKETS ARE BACK FOR EUROPE’S GOODS 
IN 1948, first year of the Marshall Plan, 
West Europe’s exports were 


$1.4 billion 


a month 


NOW, six years later, West Europe's 


exports are running 


Source: Organizacivi wcononic Co-operation 


Industrial production over all has 
soared 50 per cent above prewar levels 
and is up spectacularly from 1947—the 
year before the Marshall Plan started 
operating. Some industries have made 
almost unbelievable gains. Production of 
electric power, chemicals, aluminum and 
automobiles has doubled since 1938. Oil 
refineries have been expanded seven- 
fold since the war. 

The growing productive power has 
lessened Europe’s dependence on U.S. 
food, fuel, raw materials and machinery. 
Aid grants from America no longer are 
needed except in a few hardship areas 
such as Berlin. Otherwise, no new U.S. 
economic aid is being asked or granted. 
Some aid dollars are flowing from the 
pipeline to earlier projects, mostly con- 
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$2.4 billion 


a month 
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$2 in increased selling to other overseas 
areas. 

Pattern of rearming. One of the big 
factors behind Europe’s upswing is 
traced to defense spending, which fol- 
lowed a different pattern than in Ameri- 
ca. In the U.S., spending for defense 
rose to a sharp peak in early 1953, then 
cutbacks halted the rise. The expecta- 
tion of a downturn stopped inventory 
accumulation. Then, using up inven- 
tories, combined with cutbacks, sent pro- 
duction downward. 

In Europe a “stretch-out” in defense 
plans was started in 1952, with the 
result that expenditures were flattened 
out before they reached a peak and 
remained at a medium-high level through 
1953 and 1954. Even next year the 


curve of military spending is scheduled 
to fall off only gradually. 

Also, Europe’s post-Korea “recession” 
came a year earlier than America’s de- 
cline, and was milder. Production over 
here dipped only about 3 per cent, ex- 
cept in Germany, and by the end of 
1952 the business cycle was moving up 
again. By early 1953, production had 
regained its previous peak and was 
pushing ahead. By the time the U.S. 
decline showed up, Europe’s momentum 
was so strong that the drop in U.S. 
buying was taken in stride. 

The boom has been helped by dif- 
ferent factors in each country. A wage 
rise, giving people more _ spending 
money, started French production up- 
ward. In Germany, soaring demand for 
industrial machinery provided the boom’s 
original impetus. Tax reductions stimv- 
lated investment in Britain and _ else- 
where. 

Bumper harvests, the best in history, 
jacked up farm income all over Europe 
and stimulated business in 1953. Gov- 
ernment housing and easier credit for 
private building have helped the boom 
almost everywhere. Home building in 
Europe this year, over all, is the highest 
ever. 

There are some black spots in all this 
prosperity. Turkey is suffering from 
poor harvests. So is Yugoslavia. Italy 
has been unable to reduce unemploy- 
ment much. There have been slumps in 
Italian shipbuilding, Swiss watchmaking, 
Danish textiles and Norwegian engineer- 
ing. But, apart from these and a few 
other exceptional situations, unprece- 
dented prosperity is the general rule. 

The boom ‘is opening new markets 
for American business. Import restric- 
tions are being liberalized in many 
countries for American goods. Some, 
like Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, 
now give the same treatment to goods 
from America that they do to nondollar 
supplies. Others have removed import 
quotas from many American products 
and are still adding to the list. 

New confidence. What is attracting 
the attention of Americans, though, is 
not so much the market for U.S. goods 
as the psychological changes that are 
showing in Europe. 

For the Europeans themselves, the 
current prosperity confirms the end of 
long years of poverty, insecurity and 
fear. A new era of self-respect, self- 
reliance and hope seems to be opening 
up. 

For Americans, as U.S. officials see it, 
the chief objective of U.S. policy of 
the last decade now seems within reach 
—a vigorous Europe capable of con- 
taining the Communists at home and 
able to fill a role in the world as a full 
partner of the United States. 
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Young, dynamic... General Telephone 
the nation’s largest independent system, supplies modern, low cost 


telephone service to an ever expanding America. 


A million new homes built this year... nearly four million babies born! 


Industry, business growing steadily in areas served by General Telephone... 


fast-developing communities ranging from Vermont to California, Washington to Texas. 


Meeting the challenge of this up-and-coming America, we’re growing with it. 


GENERAL ce eee SYSTEM 


Oo MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK, 
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RED CHINA’S POLICY: HOLD 
AMERICANS FOR RANSOM 


At Least 123 U.S. Citizens Still in Hands of Communists 





the “bamboo curtain.” 





“Spy” trials are only part of the story of 
what is being done to Americans in China. 
And military prisoners are not the only victims. 

The Communists are holding men, women, 
children—Americans from all walks of life. 
There are at least 82 U.S. civilians behind 
Some are working 


for the Reds. But most are hostages who 
can‘t get out. Many are in Chinese prisons. 
How are they treated? How do they live? 
What are their prospects for freedom? Here, 
from Hong Kong, is evidence that the Com- 
munists are deliberately holding Americans 
captive as part of a ‘shakedown racket.”’ 








HONG KONG 


The 13 Americans now condemned to 
prison as “spies” by the Chinese Com- 
munists actually are but a fraction of the 
scores of U.S. citizens trapped in Red 
Chiya. 

At least 123 Americans, most of them 
civilians, are still in the hands of the Com- 
munists, cut off from their homes and 
from contact with the free world. 

The big majority of them would leap 
at a chance to leave, but they are prison- 
ers or hostages who may regain their 
freedom only if a way can be found to 
ransom them. 

Last week U.S. News & World Report 
told the story of Communist im- 
prisonment for 21 members of the 
U.S. armed forces, 11 of whom 
now have been given long prison 
sentences along with two civilian 
employes of the Army. That, how- 
ever, is only one phase of a system 
that has converted all of China into 
a jail, as far as Americans -are 
concerned. 

In addition to military prisoners, 
at least 82 American civilians are 
still in China—businessmen, mis- 
sionaries, teachers, wives and even 
children. Most are there against 
their will. Some are in jail. 

How ransom is worked. Some 
American businessmen who have 
escaped jail may be permitted to 
leave China when the Chinese 
realize that they, or the companies 
they represent, are unwilling or 
unable to pay “ransom.” For ran- 
som, it is plain, is a major motive 
in denying them exit permits. 

The Peiping Government has 
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worked out a neat form of financial ex- 
tortion. U.S. firms, when forced to close 
down operations, are required to give 
high severance pay to all their Chinese 
employes. Peiping also demands payment 
of all back taxes, assesses special levies, 
often imposes arbitrary fines. 

Most of the companies would be more 
than willing to meet the Chinese finan- 
cial demands, but U.S. Treasury regula- 
tions forbid the transfer of dollars to 
China. So the Chinese simply detain an 
American businessman until the fines 
and levies equal the value of his firm’s 
assets in China. Then these assets are 
seized—and the American may be given 
his exit visa. 





~Department of 


COL. JOHN KNOX ARNOLD 
... jailed as a “spy” 


Ransom for American military prison- 
ers in China may take another form—a po- 
litical one. U. S. officials fear that service- 
men may be used as hostages to wring 
from the U.S. such concessions as dip- 
lomatic recognition and a United Nations 
seat for Red China, or a lifting of trade 
bans. 

Information on these Americans 
trapped in China—how they live, how 
they are treated—can be pieced together 
here in Hong Kong, British outpost city 
on the China Coast. Occasionally, a 
Western businessman obtains an exit 
permit from Chinese authorities, or a 
missionary is released from jail and de- 


ported. When they reach freedom in 


Hong Kong, they give brief re- 
ports on the Americans they left 
behind. 

Here, compiled by U.S. News & 
World Report from sources in 
Hong Kong, is the roll call on 
Americans in China: 

e At least 26 American civilians 
are known to be in jail and four 
others are presumed to be either in 
jail or under house arrest. Six of 
these are women. 

e Five civilians have simply dis- 
appeared into the vastness of 
China, with no information about 
them since 1949. 

@ Eleven U.S. Air Force men, 
headed by Col: John Knox Arnold, 
Jr., and two civilian employes of 
the Army, all captured in_ the 
Korean war, were convicted as 
“spies” last week and sentenced to 
prison terms ranging from four 


fense years to life. 


© Four other Air Force men are 
known to be in Communist prison 
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AMERICANS IN RED CHINA. 


The Box Score 









KOREAN WAR PRISONERS JAILED AS “SPIES” 


OTHER WAR PRISONERS STILL HELD 


CIVILIANS KNOWN TO BE IN PRISON | 


at least 10 


aso 
(7) 


Ai) CIVILIANS PRESUMED IN PRISON ¢ OR UNDER HOUSE ARREST 4 
\ MISSING 5 /| 
vf WORKING FOR THE COMMUNISTS 11 


FORMER WAR PRISONERS WHO REFUSED REPATRIATION 


CHILDREN 
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camps. Six men from the Navy's air 
arm also are believed to be imprisoned 
in China, although the Chinese official- 
ly deny it. There may be many others. 

¢ Eleven Americans, apparently by 
free choice, are working for China’s 
Communist Government or for semi- 
official agencies. 

¢ Twenty former war prisoners, who 
declined repatriation after the Korean 
armistice, have been freed from. prison 
camps and are described by the Com- 
munists as “working and studying” some- 
where in China. One who had chosen to 
remain is reported to have died. 

¢ At least 34 civilians, although out- 
side jails, either have been unable to 
obtain exit permits or for personal rea- 
sons have not attempted to leave China. 
This group includes businessmen, mis- 
sionaries, several American women mar- 
ried to Chinese—and three children. 

Jailed without trials. More than half 
of the Americans still in prison have 
been there since 1951. Two went to jail 
in 1950. No formal charges have ever 
been made against them, although some 


of the priests and missionaries were 
“« . ” . . “ > 
tried” in hastily summoned “People’s 
Courts.” In these mock trials, trained 


Communist leaders whipped up mass 
hysteria against the “foreign devils.” Only 
one American, Hugh Francis Redmond, 
a businessman in Shanghai, 
military 


was tried 


publicly in a court. He was 
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BUSINESSMEN, MISSIONARIES, WIVES, MOST OF THEM 
UNABLE—A FEW UNWILLING—TO LEAVE 


TOTAL at least 123 
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sentenced to life impmsonment on charges 
of espionage. 

A number of Americans in the past 
have worked with or for the Communists 
in China. Most have returned to the 
United States. But 11 still are in China, 
working for or under the Communists. 
They are mostly in educational and 
relief organizations such as the Baillie 
School, a training camp for village co- 
operatives, or the China Welfare In- 
stitute, a children’s care organization 
under Madame Sun Yat-sen, the pro- 
of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. Before the Communists took 
over China in 1949, the China Welfare 
Institute received hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in donations from American 
citizens. 

Although neither the Baillie School nor 
the Institute are official Communist or- 
ganizations, they could not exist in China 
without Communist blessing. 

Gerald Tannenbaum, the first Ameri- 
can granted permission to visit Peiping 
after the Communist occupation of 
Shanghai, now is reported to be working 
for the China Welfare Institute, along 
with a Talitha Gerlach, described as a 
former social worker who returned to 
China in 1952 as an American “delegate” 
to the Asian-Pacific “Peace Conference.” 

Lists of the Baillie School faculty avail- 
able in Hong Kong show the names of 
Donald Kemp, a _ former free-lance 


sea 
~ SS 







atleast 31 
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photographer for American magazines, 
and W. Illsley, another “delegate” to the 
1952 “Peace Conference.” 

Three Americans are teaching in Com- 
munist universities. They are Mrs. Ruth 
Earnshaw Lo, at Nan Fang University; 
and Mrs. Lucille Stewart P’u and Mrs. 
Marcella Yeh, at Peiping University. All 
three are married to Chinese citizens. 

Erwig Engst and his wife, 
Hinton, are reported to be managing an 
experimental livestock teaching center in 
Northwest China. 

Sidney Shapiro, a Shanghai 
lawyer and businessman who married a 
prominent Chinese Communist artist, is 
reported living in, Peiping and translat- 
ing Chinese books and articles into Eng- 
lish. Two ‘years ago, the Peiping radio, 
broadcasting under Shapiro's name, 
urged the American people to end the 
Korean war. Americans in Hong Kong 
claim they have heard both Shapiro’s 
and Kemp’s voices over the Communist 
network. 

The most famous American. still in 
China is George Hatem, formerly per- 
sonal physician to Communist leader Mao 
Tse-tung. Although he has a Chinese wife 
and has lived with the Communists for 
nearly two decades, Mr. Hatem still 
treasures a now-expired U.S. passport. 
He is reported working for the Ministry 
of Cultural Affairs in Peiping. 

Naturally, the U.S. Government has 


Joan Chase 


young 
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SOME OF THE 21 WHO CHOSE TO STAY IN 


United Press 


CHINA 


One is reported dead; the others, ‘‘working and studying” 


been interested in the activity of these 
Americans who chose to work with the 
Communists. 

Pressures by U.S. Far greater effort, 
however, is put into trying to win the re- 
lease of those Americans who are un- 
willing prisoners or hostages. President 
Eisenhower last week assured relatives 
of the 13 Americans jailed as spies that 
every “feasible” means is being em- 
ployed. But this is a difficult, tedious 
job. 

The U.S. has no diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Peiping, and the only direct 
contact with Chinese officials was at 
Geneva during last spring’s international 
conferences on Korea and Indo-China. 
Negotiations there resulted in the Com- 
munists’ giving exit permits to several 
American businessmen. Two American 
correspondents, Donald Dixon and 
Richard Applegate, and an American 
merchant-marine captain, Ben Krasner, 
were released after 18 months in jail. 

Constant pressure also is maintained 
on the Communists through the Red 
Cross, the Korean Armistice Commission, 
the United Nations, and the Russians in 
Moscow. Results, however, have been 
meager. 

Americans in Chinese prisons are in 
a hopeless position until the Chinese 
decide, for one reason or another, to 
release them. They are cut off from 
friends and relatives. Many are in soli- 
tary confinement, denied mail and visi- 
tors. They have not been formally tried 
and have no legal representation, no way 
to assert any rights. 

Chinese jails are loathsome. As many 
as 20 men are put in cells 10 feet 
square, where prisoners must take turns 
sleeping. Sanitation facilities and medical 
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care are almost nonexistent. The food is 
inadequate. 

Physical mistreatment is common, 
sometimes extreme. Bishop Francis X. 
Ford, of Brooklyn, before he died in 
1952, was paraded through numerous 
villages where students beat him with 
ropes, sticks and stones. The “Mission 
Chronicle,” published in Hong Kong, re- 
ports that a 62-year-old sister became 
blind in one eye, lost part of her hearing, 
and “the constant cold-water treatment 
which the policewomen gave brought on 
rheumatism. When she came out of 
China, she had to be carried off the boat.” 

Torture is mental as well as physical. 
Most American prisoners are subjected 


to daily lectures, the psychological pres- 
sure of “self-confession” and to demoral- 
izing indoctrination. And, always, there 
is the threat of death hanging over a 
prisoner who does not do exactly what 
he is told. 

Back of charges. Many of the Ameri- 
cans were imprisoned on the flimsiest of 
excuses. Mr. Dixon, Mr. Applegate and 
Captain Krasner, for instance, were 
seized while their sailing boat was in in- 
ternational waters, then charged with “in- 
vading” Chinese waters. Lawrence R. 
Buol, a civilian pilot, stayed one day too 
long at an airfield in Southwest China 
during the Nationalist withdrawal and 
was captured. Arnold M. Kliehn, released 
this year, was jailed for three years after 
the Reds found some rusted hunting 
weapons in a goldfish pool on his Shang- 
hai estate. Dilmus T. Kanady was jailed 
because he celebrated the night he 
received his permit to leave Shanghai. 
The Reds found a decrepit radio receiver 
in his home and said that this, plus the 
fact that he had more money than per- 
mitted by Government _ regulations, 
proved he was a spy. 

Although the Communists have little 
to gain from the death of Americans in 
prison, at least four have died from mis- 
treatment. They are Bishop Ford; Dr. 
William L. Wallace, a medical mission- 
ary; Philip Cline, a businessman; Ger- 
trude Cone, a Methodist missionary. Two 
others are known to be mentally deranged 
as a result of solitary confinement. 

The Chinese generally charge the 
prisoners with “imperialism,” “acts 


against the people,” or “espionage.” Their 
common “crime,” however, is that they 
are American citizens who stayed too 
iong in China. 





THREE WHO WERE RELEASED FROM CAPTIVITY 


—United Press 


Donald Dixon, Richard Applegate and Ben Krasner 
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IF POWER FAILS 


BUSOU in a Blink 


...for Greater 


Airport Safety 








18th and Florida Streets 
San Francisco 10, California 


ENTERPRISE provides automatic standby power 
for huge San Francisco International Airport 


In the event of power failure at 
San Francisco’s new modern multi- 
million dollar airport, ENTERPRISE 
power takes over in seconds — pro- 
viding for safe aircraft landings and 
takeoffs. In less.than a quarter of a 
minute a 1400 horsepower ENTER- 
PRISE diesel-electric generator plant 


lights up the busy runways of this 
great inter-continental air terminal. 
Full details on this installation, and 
on the complete line of ENTERPRISE 
heavy-duty stationary and marine 
engines, are available on request. 
Specify ENTERPRISE, in units up to 
5000 hp — choice of power experts. 

















ENTERPRISE DSG-316 Turbocharged Diesel, driving a 1000 KW generator, 
provides full emergency power for field and terminal lighting, and for 
pumping. It is the first fully automatic unit of its type in the U.S. 
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A DIVISION OF GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of TRANSAMERICA Corporation 


e ADEL DIVISION — Aircraft, Industrial & Marine Hydraulics 

e ENTERPRISE DIVISION— Marine & Stationary Diesels, Oi! Burners 
¢ METALS DIVISION — Foundry & Forge Products 

© PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION— Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples 
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Where the McCarthy Issue Counted 


It Turned New York, New Jersey and Ohio 


Single counties and independ- 
ent candidates turn out to have 
been big factors in the election of 
a Democratic Governor and two 
Republican Senators. 

In each situation, observers 
find, the McCarthy issue was 
present, perhaps decisive. 

A postelection look at New 
York, New Jersey and Ohio— 


In the aftermath of the congression- 
al election, politicians are studying 
the results of three close contests in 
which the controversy around Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy obviously 
became an issue and an influence. 

Two of these, in New York and Ohio, 
point up situations in which the pro- 
McCarthy vote in a single county is 
thought to have been decisive. But, by 
an odd crisscross, it elected a Democrat- 
ic Governor and a Republican Senator. 


“aa Gave New York 


A Democratic Governey 





daebeiks euaty, in as years, 
has been heavily Republican. 

in 1952 Senate race, Queens went 
Republican by 163,000 votes. 


In 1954 race for Governor, 
Queens switched 


Democrat Harriman got 
276,000 votes 


Republican Ives, who 
ignored requests from many 
Queens voters that he take: 
a stand on McCarthy, got 


238,000 votes 
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In a third example, New Jersey, inde- 
pendent candidates supporting Mr. Mc- 
Carthy drew enough votes from the 
regular candidates to set observers puz- 
zling over what determined the result. 

To look at these situations: 

One New York county. Most politi- 
cal analysts think the Republicans lost 
the New York gubernatorial election be- 
cause of the voting in one particular 


county. This county, Queens, usually is 
strongly Republican. It also is rated 
strongly pro-McCarthy. This year, it 


went Democratic. 

Observers are quick to point out a 
reason. Despite much urging, the Re- 
publican candidate, Senator Irving M. 
Ives, declined to take a position for Sen- 
ator McCarthy. Thereupon, he lost the 
county by 38,332 votes, but was beaten 
State-wide by only 12,000. Anything 
like a normal Republican vote in Queens 
would have given Mr. Ives the election. 

The shift away from usual voting pat- 
terns, in fact, was considered spectacu- 
lar. Senator Ives, himself, carried Queens 
by 141,000 over his Democratic oppo- 


Cincinnati Turned 


. The Trick in: Ohio 





Republicans-expected to prs 
Hamilton County (Cincinnati) 

in 1954 Senate race by 

25,000 votes. 

Actually, Hamilton County went 
Republican by 37,000 votes. 


THE COUNT: 

Republican Bender, who 

praised McCarthy got 
134,000 votes 


Democrat Burke, who 
criticized McCarthy got 
97,000 votes 





nent when running for the Senate in 
1946, and by 163,000 in 1952. Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey won the county 
by 202,000 in: 1946. Joseph R. Hanley 
took the county by 21,000 in 1950, but 
lost the State-wide election to Demo- 
cratic Senator Herbert H. Lehman. John 
Foster Dulles, the present Secretary of 
State, running for the-Senate in 1949, 
lost to Mr. Lehman, but* carried Queens 
by 27,000. 

Republican leaders unhesitatingly at- 
tribute this year’s break with tradition 
to the McCarthy issue. Democratic lead- 
ers, when pressed, make the same con- 
cession, although they are not inclined 
to give Senator McCarthy credit for 
helping them win an election. Analyzing 
the result, the politicians find several 
important factors at work. 

Conservative bloc. Within the coun- 
ty there is a sizable bloc of intense Re- 
publican conservatives who favor Sen- 
ator McCarthy. There also are large 
Irish, Polish and Italian groups, a big 
Catholic and anti-Communist vote. In 
these voters have 


sizable proportions, 


ne atta 
* 


An independent’ S Vein 
Crucial in New Jersey 


The New Jefity vate for U.S. Senote 
turned out this way: 


Republican Case 
861,528 votes 
Democrat Howell 
858,158 votes 
Case was elected by 
_ 3,370 votes 
An Independent candidate, 
Henry Krajewski, all-out 
supporter of Senator 
McCarthy, polled 35,417 
votes, 10 times the 
Cose mary. 
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been supporting Senator McCarthy since 
he came to public attention. 

During the campaign, Irish fraternal 
organizations took the lead in a_post- 
card campaign, Estimates are that as 
many as 100,000 post cards were sent to 
Senator Ives asking that he take a stand 
in favor of Senator McCarthy. Reported- 
ly, Mr. Ives answered none of them. 

Election officials estimate that as many 
as 1,000 voters took the trouble to write 
in the name of Roy M. Cohn, former 
counsel to Senator McCarthy’s investi- 
gating committee. Some wrote in the 
name of Senator McCarthy himself. 

As far back as September, Republi- 
can leaders in Queens saw signs of 
trouble ahead over the McCarthy issue. 
Precinct workers brought in more and 
more evidence of difficulties. The leaders 
went to Mr. Ives, asking that he say 
something to reassure the pro-McCarthy 
groups as to his vote in the pending 
censure proceedings. Mr. Ives was told 
that, otherwise, he stood a good chance 
of losing Queens, and that Queens might 
cost him the election. 

Senator Ives refused. He followed an 
old Republican strategy in New York, 
playing up to New York City liberals 
and counting on enough of these to sup- 
plement normally big Republican ma- 
jorities up-State and pull him through. 
But, as the election is analyzed, he failed 
to cut heavily into this liberal vote. Then, 
failing also to get the big pro-McCarthy 
vote in Queens, the election was lost by 
Senator Ives to Democrat W. Averell 
Harriman. 

Mr. Ives, himself, says a pro-McCarthy 
vote of perhaps 200,000 in the State 
was one reason for his defeat. 

Muddle in New Jersey. Politicians 
say the McCarthy issue was a big fac- 
tor in New Jersey’s senatorial election, 
but they find it difficult to chart precisely. 

In that election, Clifford P. Case, Re- 
publican, defeated Charles R. Howell, 
Democrat, by 3,300 votes (barring 
changes through recount). Both Mr. 
Case and Mr. Howell had declared them- 
selves against Senator McCarthy’s tactics. 

In the election, Henry Krajewski, an 
independent, running on a platform of 
all-out support for Senator McCarthy, 
polled 35,417 votes. 

Former Representative Fred A. Hart- 
ley, Jr., coauthor of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
received 6,110 write-in votes. Mr. Hartley 
Was more against Mr. Case than against 
Mr. Howell. He was supported by the 
Conservative Republican group that had 
set out to defeat the liberal Republican, 
Mr. Case, and take over party control 
in the State. 

Thus, 41,527 votes were cast for in- 

pendents in an election that was won 
by 8,300 votes. How the independent 

‘! (Continued on page 32) 
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PALL HIP ofa SWITCH 


Press operator 
SEES scrap he 
just baled being 
loaded into gon- 
dola outside 
building. 


Operators don’t have to do any tuning, adjusting or 
“fiddling” with the Diamond “‘Utiliscope”. Once 
installed and adjusted, it stays tuned . . . always 
gives a sharp picture that stays sharp when you 
flip the switch. 


Rugged too . . . it can stand rough handling, dirt, 
heat, vibration and neglect. Installations in steel 
mills, power plants, arsenals, railroad yards, auto- 
mobile plants, etc. have proved tha‘. 


Have you an operation that needs to be watched: 
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vote might have gone if Mr. Hartley and 
Mr. Krajewski had stayed out of the 
race is a subject of much speculation. 

Pro-McCarthy mood. For one thing, 
Mr. Krajewski received 14,318 votes in 
heavily Democratic Hudson County. Ob- 
servers report a strong pro-McCarthy 
sentiment in that country. For example, 
in a U.S. House of Representatives con- 
test there, the voters went overwhelming- 
ly for T. James Tumulty, a Democrat, 
who declared his support for Senator 
McCarthy. 

Hudson County leaders of both parties 
say that many of Mr. Krajewski’s 14,318 
votes probably would have gone to the 
Democratic Senate candidate, Mr. How- 
ell, perhaps enough to have given the 
election to the latter. These votes, the 
leaders add, surely would not have gone 
to Mr. Case, because of his outspoken op- 
position to Senator McCarthy. The Sena- 
tor pointedly supported all Republican 
candidates except Mr. Case. 

In Union County, Mr. Krajewski polled 
6,000 votes. This is Mr. Case’s home 
county and makes up the district that he 
represented for years in Congress. But 
these 6,000 votes were pro-McCarthy 
votes, as the politicians see them, and 
would not have gone to Mr. Case in 
any event. In Mr. Krajewski’s absence 
from the campaign, however, Mr. How- 
ell, the loser, might have received some 
of them. 

Observers find the Hartley vote of 
6,110 harder to analyze. For the most 
part it was considered to have been a 
conservative Republican protest vote 
against Mr. Case, including few ballots 
that otherwise would have gone to Mr. 
Howell. 

On balance, however, politicians of 
both parties say they believe more of the 
41,527 independent ballots would have 
gone to Mr. Howell, the Democrat and 
the loser, than to Mr. Case, the winning 
Republican and anti-McCarthyite. Thus, 
these politicans conclude, by drawing 
away votes that would have gone to 
Mr. Howell, the pro-McCarthy forces 
were instrumental in electing a Senator 
committed to oppose Senator McCarthy. 

Ohio revolt? An uprising by Senator 
McCarthy’s followers in the Cincinnati 
area seems to many observers to be a 
chief reason for Republican success in 
Ohio’s senatorial election. 

Two weeks before Election Day, Dem- 
ocratic Senator Thomas A. Burke, run- 
ning for the seat to which he was ap- 
pointed after the death of Senator Robert 
A. Taft, declared he would vote in the 
Senate to censure Senator McCarthy. 
His opponent, Republican Representa- 
tive George H. Bender, made no direct 
statement of his intentions, but praised 
Mr. McCarthy for “notable public serv- 
ice” in the drive against Communists. 


The issue apparently touched off thd a 


Cincinnati revolt. This, politicians agree 
cost Mr. Burke possibly 15,000 in th 
city and its environs. By contrast, Mr 
Bender won the election by only oe 
ballots (subject to recount). He carried 
Hamilton County, in which Cincinnati i 
situated, by 37,000 votes instead of th 


1a 


OPE 


Seetes 


25,000 margin that leaders of both parties 


expected him to get. 

The Hamilton County contest was con- 
sidered crucial. It is one of eight urban, 
industrial counties that cast 35 per cent 
of the State-wide vote. It also is one of 
two counties that, politicians say, appear, 
to have determined the outcome. The 
other is Mahoning, which includes 
Youngstown. 


Mr. Burke carried Cuyahoga County © 


(Cleveland) by nearly 100,000 votes,’ 
normally enough to win the State by, 
30,000 to 50,000. But he did not score 
as heavily as expected in Youngstown, 
and then Mr. Bender’s big majority in 


Cincinnati gave him the election, as the ~ 


politicians analyze it. 

Mr. Bender’s showing in the Cincin- 
nati area was considered especially im- 
pressive. He got 58 per cent of the vote, 
and almost matched Senator Taft’s pro- 
portion of 58.3 per cent in his landslide 


election of 1950. In that year, Mr. Taft | 


had the advantage that Hamilton was’ 
his home county and the Republican 


organization effort was at its peak. P 


Lines crossed. Comparisons with past 
voting suggest that this year many Cin- 
cinnati Democrats crossed the line to 


vote for Mr. Bender. This had been ex- © 
pected. One Democratic leader says that 7 
soon after Mr. Burke’s statement on cen- ~ 
sure at least 100 Democrats told him ~ 
personally that they intended to vote for ~ 


Mr. Bender. This Democratic leader adds: 


“If the recount doesn’t change the figures, 


then I’d say McCarthy is the reason for 
Burke’s defeat.” 

Behind the McCarthy influence in 
Cincinnati are several factors. The pro- 
portion of Catholics is high and a very 
large number of them are said to be 
quick to resent any attack on the Wis- 


consin Senator. Republicans turned out, — 


it is said, who otherwise might not have 
voted at all, And some Democrats who 
disagreed with Mr. Burke are thought 
to have stayed away from the polls. 
Democratic leaders begged Mr. Burke 
not to announce his intention to vote to 
censure Mr. McCarthy. He persisted, 


however, and when he made his state- © 


ment, in Columbus, it was flashed on 


Cincinnati television screens. 


This is © 


thought to have set many pro-McCarthy ~ 


Cincinnatians to sharpening their knives” 
for Mr. Burke. As expression of Cin-~ 


cinnati’s attitude, a newspaper poll 


showed a proportion of 8 to 1 against — 


censuring Senator McCarthy. 
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The Atom Sub 


is so much more than a weapon 


Encouraging civilian progress has already been made. 


If you look into the atomic submarine with the eves of 
the future, you will see a means of creating leisure that 


far exceeds the blessing of any other invention of all time. 


Inside the sub is an atomically fueled boiler. It ts 
the proving ground for other atomic power plants. Itcould 
be serving a housing development, or a hospital. That 
power, which enables the submarine to“stay down indef- 
initely”’, could heat the boilers of a building indefinitely. 


England is now heating buildings with atomic energy. 


How soon the heart of the atom sub becomes the heart 
of a leisurely, peaceful world, depends largely upon the 


will of man. 


But use of atomic energy is only nine years old. 


Within the next nine years, how much more can come? 


Republic Steel is especially aware of atomic power 
because we have furnished so much of the stainless steel 
needed for atomic applications. Stainless is used for sew- 
age disposal systems carrying atomic waste; for handling 
and containing equipment; for the counters, floors and 
walls of “hot” labs. As the demand for atomic energy 
expands from year to year, the demand for stainless steel 
follows. When you use “hot” materials, remember that 
Republic is staffed with experts on many aspects of 
atomic applications. They are ready to serve you. 

Republic Steel is the largest manufacturer of stainless 
and alloy steels. 
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Tiss is the most significant announcement in Cadillac history! 


For it introduces to the world’s motorists our greatest 
achievement in fifty-three years of motor car production—the 
1955 Cadillac! 

It is, beyond question, the most magnificent Cadillac of all time! 
It is, as you can readily see, magnificent in beauty. Its new, jewel- 
like grille assembly . . . its new sculptured side treatment. . . 
its graceful new roof line . . . all add immeasurably to Cadillac’s 
world-famous styling. 

It is magnificent, too, in performance. There’s a great new 250- 
h.p. engine ... a refined Hydra-Matic Drive . . . advanced Cadillac 
Power Steering . . . and, as an option at extra cost, improved 
Cadillac Power Braking. 

And it is magnificent in luxury. Its interiors are almost unbeliev- 
ably beautiful . . . and each is offered in a wide selection of 
gorgeous new fabrics and leathers. 

This, in summary, is the new Standard of the World—and it 
awaits your inspection now in your dealer’s showroom. Stop 
in soon—for a personal appraisal of this Cadillac masterpiece. 








The spectacular Eldorado—featuring 
a 270-h.p. Cadillac engine. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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The magnificent Cadillac Series Sixty Special—new masterwork of the industry's master craftsmen. 





The dramatic Cadillac Coupe de Ville—offering the The inspiring Cadillac Convertible—an exciting and 
most colorful and breath-taking interiors of all time. brilliant expression of the new Cadillac styling. 
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B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 
( (rowing. Quitomotic, dhived We Oumerien today | ) 











Looks like a child’s puzzle, but this maze of 
channels is the brain box that directs the 
silent shifting in B-W Automatic Trans- 
missions. Oil, flowing through the pas- 
sages, opens and closes valves to change 
speed ranges on the split second. B-W 
drives are offered on cars and trucks. 











Almost every American benefits every 


day from the 185 products made by 





They never miss! B-W Automatic 
Transmissions “sense” the exact mo- 
ment to shift—and act instantly. Even 
the most experienced driver can’t 
match such precision. 

You hardly Aear or even feel this 
happen. You only come to realize it as 
you’re swept from standstill to full 
cruise on one smooth, unbroken flow of 
power. No noise or laboring mars your 
pleasure. There’s no excessive heating. 
13 driving motions are eliminated. 

Wherever you drive, a B-W Aato- 
matic Transmission makes an impor- 
tant difference. Uphill, it matches pow- 


PRODUCTION 


er to the grade ... downhill, it lets the 
engine brake effectively. For fast pass- 
ing, it makes a super power range in- 
stantly available. Rocking out of mud 
or snow is made far easier. 

In every way, these B-W automatic 
drives offer more—including pleasing 
gas economy. Lasting, trouble-free per- 
formance is built in by Borg-Warner, 
whose aim is “design it better—make 
it better.” 

More than a million motorcar own- 
ers are enjoying today’s finest driving 
with B-W Automatic Transmissions. 
Why don’t you, too—in your next car? 


BORG -WARNER 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST MAKER OF TRANSMISSIONS: 
STANDARD, OVERDRIVE, AND AUTOMATIC 
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The “Censure” Session: 
A $250,000 Debate 


It takes money in big amounts 
to run the Senate’s ‘‘censure” 
session. As examples of some of 
the “extras’’— 

Special travel pay, at 20 cents 
a mile for 96 Senators, comes to 
$50,000. To print the record may 
cost $127,000. The “censure” 
committee is allowed $30,000. 
And there’s more, too. 

Following is a quick look at 
the probable tab for the session. 


The cost to taxpayers of the Senate 
session called to vote on the question 
of censuring Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy may reach a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. 

The first nine days of that session, up 
to the time the Senate recessed because 
of Senator McCarthy’s_ illness, cost 
roughly $100,000. If the final vote is 
delayed until just before Christmas, as 
many expect, $150,000 or so may be 
added. 

This is in addition to the regular run- 
ning expenses of the Senate, expenses 
that continue whether the Senate is in 
session or not. 

Where the money goes. One of the 
big cost items of a special session is 
travel pay for Senators. Already, for 
the “censure” session, the regular allow- 
ance of 20 cents a mile, from home to 
Washington and back again, has been 
voted for 96 Senators. That’s a total of 
about $50,000. 

Ordinarily, the 20-cent travel allow- 
ance is paid just once per session. This 
time, it is likely to be paid twice. The 
“censure” session was recessed when 
Senator McCarthy got sick, and many 
Senators went home. If they are paid for 
this extra round trip, the travel cost will 
go up to about $100,000. 

Printing the daily proceedings of the 
Senate in the Congressional Record costs 
about $84 a page. Figure the typical 
day’s Record at 50 pages, and the cost 
comes to $4,200 a day. If the Senate re- 
mains in session until December 24, the 
png printing bill will be around $127,- 


The Watkins committee, which held 
hearings on the charges against Senator 
McCarthy and wound up by recommend- 
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ing censure, is authorized to spend $30,- 
000. Its actual spending will not be dis- 
closed until early next year. 

Capitol page boys, who carry mes- 
sages and do other errands, get $280 a 
month while the Senate is in session. The 
26 pages assigned to the Senate may 
draw as much as $12,000 in the aggre- 
gate for this “censure” session. 

Over-all cost. The $250,000 or so that 
this “censure” session is costing will be 
in addition to the regular expense of run- 
ning Congress—71 million dollars a year. 
That’s for everything—pay of Senators 
and Representatives, their staffs and other 


—United rress 


SENATOR McCARTHY 
. illness caused a delay 


employes, expense allowances, printing, 
upkeep of the Capitol, expense of the 
Library of Congress. 

Running the Senate costs a little less 
than 15 million dollars a year. Running 
the House costs about 27 million. The re- 
mainder goes for expenses of the Capitol, 
the Library of Congress and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Most of these are year-round expenses, 
not related to whether Congress is in ses- 
sion or out. 

For example, it costs 1.2 million dol- 
lars a year to pay Senators, and 6.2 mil- 
lion to pay their office staffs, regardless 
of how much time the Senate is in session. 
It costs 5.5 million to pay House mem- 
bers, and 11.5 million to pay their 
office employes. 

The extra expense involved in the 
“censure” session probably will figure 
out to be a little more than the regular 
cost of operating Congress for one day. 








It’s only natural 
during the 
holiday season 
for you to 

serve and give 
the one straight 
whisky that most 
people buy and 


enjoy all year long 


Ear Times 


America’s top selling 
86 Proof 
straight bourbon 
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Life in the Capital 
® 


KINGS AND QUEENS COME AND GO 


Every Day Is Celebrity Day in 


The White House is getting to 
be the best free hotel in the 
world for foreign celebrities. 

Monarchs, presidents, prime 
ministers are arriving in a steady 
stream as guests of President 
Eisenhower. 

This is an inside account of 
the rush of distinguished visitors 
and how they are entertained. 


In the time since President Eisen- 
hower took office, American taxpayers 
have entertained one king, two queens, 
one emperor, one governor general, 
four presidents, five prime ministers, 
two chancellors, one crown prince and 
a commissioner general. That's not 
counting the hosts of lesser officials— 
foreign ministers, finance ministers, 
members of parliament—who find it 
necessary or convenient to pay a call 
to the capital of the United States. 

To get an idea of the amount of top- 
flight entertaining that goes on in Wash- 
ington, consider this list for November: 

Elizabeth, Queen Mother of England, 
arrived on November 4, right after the 





AUSTRIAN CHANCELLOR RAAB (LEFT) WITH THE PRESIDENT . . 


departure of Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer of Germany. She was barely out of 
town when Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida of Japan arrived, and he left 
just in time to make way for Premier 
Pierre Mendés-France of France. On the 
heels of the French leader came Chan- 
cellor Julius Raab of Austria. Early next 
month will arrive Sir John Lionel Kotela- 
wela, Prime Minister of Ceylon, and 
now planning a visit are Shah Moham- 
med Reza Pahlevi and Queen Soraya of 
Iran. 

Protocol is rigid. The stream of for- 
eign dignitaries is so constant that the 
protocol division of the State Department 
has worked out a precise formula for the 
official entertaining that must be done. 
Heads of state—kings, queens and presi- 
dents—get one kind of reception; heads 
of government, such as prime ministers 
and chancellors, get another. 

The de luxe treatment is reserved for 
an Official visit by a head of state. He be- 
comes a guest of the U.S. Government 
when he lands on American shores. He is 
flown from the port of arrival in a spe- 
cial U.S. Air Force plane and is usually 
met at Washington airport by the Vice 
President, along with a 21-gun salute. He 
then goes in a formal procession, with 
a military band and smartly turned-out 
troops, to the capital’s District Building 





sacra Se 


Washington 


where he receives the “key to the city” 
from a District Commissioner. Then 
comes a call at the White House, and 
greetings from the President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower. 

The head of state is a guest of the 
President and spends his first night at 
the White House. That night also he is 
the guest of honor at a state dinner in 
the Executive Mansion. The dinner is a 
lavish one with champagne and choice 
foods. The tab is picked up by the State 
Department. 

Protocol is strictly followed at all these 
dinners. The Secretary of State is an im- 
portant guest, but he sits far down from 
the head of the table. According to U.S. 
protocol, the Secretary is ranked by the 
Vice President, the Chief Justice, foreign 
ambassadors and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Whims are law. Next morning, the 
distinguished guest moves from the 
White House across Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to Blair House, a mansion main- 
tained by the State Department for just 
this purpose. There the guest’s every 
whim is attended to. Most visitors prefer 
typical American dishes, such as roast 
turkey and ice cream, but Blair House 
cooks have to cater to particular diets, 
too. Moslems cannot be served pork. 
When Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethi- 
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. AND WASHINGTON’S BLAIR HOUSE 


From the protocol experts: a precise formula of entertainment 
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For heads of state: a 21-gun sa.ute 


opia, stayed at Blair House, he could not 
be served meat from web-footed fowls. 
His Coptic Christian religion forbade it. 
U.S. protocol experts and Blair House 
functionaries have to know about such 
things. 

On the second night, the Secretary of 
State generally tenders a lavish dinner 
at Anderson House, headquarters of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, which is made 
available to the Government as an en- 
tertainment palace. At these affairs, the 
Secretary sits at the head of the table, 
as host. On the third night, the visitor 
repays the Government’s hospitality 
with a party of his own, usually at the 
guest’s embassy. 

Visitors who do not rank as heads of 
state get a bit less-formal treatment. 
Prime ministers and those of equivalent 
rank are met at the airport by the Sec- 
retary of State instead of the Vice 
President. They go directly to Blair 
House instead of the White House. And 
they, get White House luncheons. in- 
stead of dinners, but they usually are 
entertained in the evening at Anderson 
House by the Seeretary of State. 

Sir Winston Churchill is an’ exception 
to this form of protocol. The British 
Prime Minister is always a White House 
guest, and one aide at the Executive 
Mansion reports that he “goes to his 
room like an old homing pigeon.” For- 
mality also is kept to a minimum during 
Churchill visits, chiefly because the 
Prime Minister and the President are 
old friends. 

Costs run high. Protocol is only one 
of the State Department’s problems in 
managing distinguished visitors. Another 
is money. The State Department gets an 
appropriation for entertainment from 
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Congress but keeps the total a secret. 
Estimates run from $250,000 to 1 million 
a year. 

The Department considers itself lucky 
if it can get by with $5,000 for a 
Prime Minister’s visit. Kings and Queens 
run a lot higher. When King Paul and 
Queen Fredericka of Greece were here 
in 1953, someone told the Queen the 
only way really to see America was to 
make a “whistle stop” tour. The State 
Department had agreed to pick up the 
tab for the entire royal visit. Budget men 
began to worry when expenses start- 
ed crowding the $50,000 mark. That 
visit was exceptional. Usually, state 
visits are held to around three days 


in Washington, which is the normal 
time span of Government entertain- 
ment. Prime Ministers may stay longer 
—five days or more—because of official 
business. 

Entertainment budgets actually are 
quite flexible. They depend a lot on the 
wants of the guest, and the Governme st 
stipulates ahead of time what bills will 
and will not be met. The usual expenses 
cover the time from arrival in the U.S. 
through departure from Washington for 
the guest and his attendants, seldom 
more than 10. The guest takes care of his 
own telephone calls and tips, but is 
given any number of sp<cial attentions 
as requested by aides, from a_ bedside 
hotwater bottle to a special decanter of 
brandy. Such details, as well as the gen- 
eral line of entertainment, are worked out 
by the protocol division in advance of 
the official visit. 

The business of entertaining distin- 
guished visitors never amounted to much 
until Franklin D. Roosevelt became Pres- 
ident. He was impressed with the lavish 
entertainment he received on a tour of 
South America and on his return started 
inviting dignitaries right and left. Even 
at that time, official visitors were a rarity 
in Washington. Sometimes they stayed 
at the White House, sometimes at the 
home of a capital society leader, often 
at their own embassies. It was not until 
1942 that the Government felt impelled 
to buy Blair House for the chief purpose 
of accommodating foreign visitors to 
American shores. 

Since World War II, however, enter- 
tainment has become a major affair of 
the State Department, and the protocol 
division has almost a vear-around, 24- 
hour-a-day job. 
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THE EISENHOWERS WELCOME WINSTON CHURCHILL 
... he’s “at home” in the White House 
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WHERE AN EMPIRE IS GROWING 


- Brazil Starts to Tap Vast Resources 


A new Western empire is in 
the making in Brazil. 

The country is bigger than the 
U.S. Its resources are huge. Pop- 
ulation is soaring. Cities, indus- 
tries are in on the boom. 

Brazil has its headaches: dol- 
lar shortage, lazy living, graft. 
But U.S. and European investors 
keep pouring in money, banking 
on Brazil's future as a great 
power. 

RIO DE JANEIRO 


Here in Brazil you find the new 
frontier of the Western world. 

This big country is booming in spite 
of a dollar famine, high inflation, a 
heritage of easy money and political 
corruption. 

Its potential is enormous. Develop- 
ment on a vast scale lies ahead, once 
Brazil can solve its economic, political 
and social problems. 

United States businessmen, with more 
than a billion dollars invested in Brazil, 
sometimes get a little uneasy. They find 
that Brazil is no longer their biggest 
single customer in South America, that 
an acute shortage of dollars is cutting 


% 





Brazil’s purchases in the U.S. ¢o the 
bone. ; 

But the businessmen keep on increas- 
ing their investments. They have confi- 
dence in the country’s future. 

There is a lot that is wrong with Brazil. 
There is a lot that is right, too. Trouble 
here is not lack of potentiality. A quick 
size-up of Brazil’s resources shows: 

e An area so large that quite a bit of 
it has not even been explored. Brazil is 
as big as continental United States, plus 
an extra Texas. 

e@ Mineral wealth so great that its full 
nature and extent are still mysteries. 
Calling the list of Brazil’s metallic ores 
is like reading the index of a geology 
textbook. 

e Oil—large pools of it, in the opinion 
of capable experts. 

e Water power sufficient to generate 
many millions of kilowatts of electrical 
energy. 

e Uncounted square miles of land suit- 
able for tarming, but never touched by 
hoe or plow. 

e A labor force already big, getting 
bigger fast. Brazil’s population of 57 
million already is bigger than that of 
the nine other South American countries. 
Brazilians are talking about having 100 
million people by 1980. 

Boom country. Brazil’s busiest area 
lies near the center, stretching inland from 
the lower part of the Atlantic coast. 


-Triangie 


SAO PAULO: A THRIV'NG STATE CAPITAL 
Going up: prices, buildings, population 
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South central Brazil produces most of 
the country’s coffee. It has its own min- 
eral resources. Here, most of the popula- 
tion is massed. South central Brazil has 
the biggest cities, most of the factories 
and industrial plants that are making 
Brazil into the most highly industrialized 
country in Latin America. 

The boom runs strongest in the city of 
Sao Paulo. For years, Sio Paulo was con- 
tent to be a state capital and financial 
center of the coffee trade. 

Then immigrants started coming: Ital- 
ians, Germans, Japanese, others. To- 
gether with North Americans and some 
Brazilians, the newcomers began build- 
ing industrial plants. The city started 
to grow. 

Today, Sao Paulo has nearly 3 million 
people, ranks among the first five or six 
cities of the Western Hemisphere. It is 
believed to have more skyscrapers than 
any other city except New York and Chi- 
cago. Buildings are going up at the rate 
of more than 1 million ‘square feet of 
floor space monthly. 

People keep moving into Sao Paulo 
to get jobs in the mushrooming fac- 
tories. The city is one of the biggest 
textile centers in the Hemisphere. There 
are several automobile assembly plants; 
others are planned. Factories make 
chemicals, plastics, building materials, 
home appliances, parts for cars and 
trucks. 

So expansive is the Sao Paulo indus- 
trial boom that it is overflowing into 
several interior cities. 

In Rio de Janeiro, too, the boom is 
going strong, even though the living 
space of this national capital is hemmed 
in by mountains on one side and by 
Guanabara Bay on the other. 

A Government oil refinery, more new 
factories, are going up in Rio. So are 
tall apartment buildings and_ busines: 
blocks. Quiet residential areas of sedate 
homes are being transformed into apart- 
ment districts teeming with people. 

Greater Rio now claims 2.6 million 
people and :t is still growing. 

In the boom cities, some of the new 
buildings are financed on_ shoestrings. 
A promoter will make a down payment 
on a site, hire an architect to draw plans, 
then advertise apartments or whole floors 
of offices for sale on the basis of a good- 
sized down payment, plus monthly in- 
stallments. 

When the promoter gets enough 
money from down payments, he starts 
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A NEW FRONTIER NEAR U.S. 








building. Additional payments finance 
the building by the time it is finished, 
and give the promoter a fancy profit. 

Speculative? Perhaps. But business- 
men point out that every new building 
is fully occupied as soon as it is finished. 

Coffee and steel. In the interior, 
other kinds of booms are under way. 

Coffee is king in the state of Parana, 
where central, western and southern 
zones of Brazil meet. Because its soil 
is especially suited to coffee growing, 
northern Parana is being settled fast. 
Coffee plantations are thriving where a 
few years ago there was only virgin 
forest. 

Steel is the big story at Volta Redonda, 
70 miles west of Rio de Janeiro. The 
boom is based on high-grade iron ore 
and manganese, two metals that Brazil 
possesses in seemingly unlimited abun- 
dance. 

A dozen years ago the site of Volta 
Redonda was like any peaceful farming 
district in the Paraiba River valley. Then 
the Brazilian Government, with financial 
and technical help from the U.S., built 
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a steel mill. Today an industrial com- 
plex stretches for a mile along the floor 
of the valley. It supports a modern 
city of 40,000 people. 

The Volta Redonda steel plant now 
has a capacity of 700,000 tons annually. 
To the northeast, in the state of Minas 
Gerais, another steel plant is expanding. 
It will have an output of 400,000 tons. 

Brazil’s backlands, only partly ex- 
plored, offer the true frontier for long- 
range development in the years to come. 

Take the state of Mato Grosso, for 
example. An American who recently 
traveled over this inland vastness by air, 
and penetrated part way by land, de- 
scribes it as being “as big as two Texases, 
with the reserves of two Texases.” 

Mato Grosso has an invigorating cli- 
mate, land that is good for farming, rich 
deposits of iron and manganese, and 
sedimentary basins that indicate the 
existence of huge pools of petroleum. 

But most of Mato Grosso has no 
established transportation. Cattle thrive 
on the rich, nourishing grasses that cover 
the unforested parts of the state, and 
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there are some cattle ranches. But many 
ranchers have to drive their cattle for 
three months to reach a railway, and 
many animals die on the way. 

In the hope that transportation will 
arrive, one group of North Americans is 
establishing plantations in Mato Grosso, 
and a group of investors is planning to 
do the same. 

Dollar famine. Brazil today thus 
holds both boom and promise. But the 
country right now has the acute, per- 
haps temporary, problems of dollar 
shortage and inflation. It also has some 
dee -seated handicaps arising from cli- 
mate, national character, politics. 

The dollar shortage is hurting the 
U.S.-owned plants that assemble auto- 
mobiles in the Sido Paulo area. They 
must import chassis, motors and certain 
component parts from the U.S., for 
dollars. 

The Government doesn’t forbid the 
use of scarce dollars to buy these items. 
But, through its exchange setup, it n.ukes 
the dollars expensive. The importers 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Peoples First is growing with 
Pittsburgh, continually expand- 
ing its facilities to meet and an- 
ticipate the banking service re- 
quired in this dynamic market. 
Your banking and financial 
needs in this area will be given 
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service by our experienced staff. 
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have to pay 200 cruzeiros for each dol- 
lar, or three times the free-market rate. 

Thus a car that would sell for $2,000 
in the U.S. has to bring $6,000 in 
Brazil if the company is to make a nor- 
mal profit. As a result, the automobile 
companies have had to cut their opera- 
tions in Brazil way back. 

Two big reasons underlie the present 
dollar shortage—coffee and oil. 

The late President Getulio Vargas, who 
committed suicide last August, priced 
Brazil out of the U.S. coffee market. Last 
spring, he set the minimum coffee price 
at 87 cents a pound. Immediately there 
was a:slump in exports to the U.S. Later 
the price was cut to 67 cents, and Presi- 
dent Joao Café Filho, Mr. Vargas’s suc- 
cessor, is trying to support it, even though 


come to the level of prices. Since then, 
prices have gone up even more and the 
workers aren't much better off. 

Brazilian business follows the doc- 
trine that it’s smart to charge all the 
traffic will bear. If you go into a store to 
buy something, there’s an even chance 
that the price will be far too high. You 
can dicker with the proprietor and prob- 
ably get him to shave his price a little. 
Even so, he will be making a larger prof- 
it than a merchant in Chicago would 
expect to get. 

Corporation dividends, like retail 
profits, are sky-high by United States 
standards. Dividends of 50 per cent a 
year are not uncommon. An investment 
that doesn’t pay at least 25 per cent is 
considered poor. Going interest rate on 
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AT VOLTA REDONDA ... 
... steel has built a city of 40,000 


the New York market is weak. So coffee 
is bringing in few dollars. 

Oil is a dollar drain because Brazil is 
spending about 250 million dollars a 
year to bring in foreign petroleum and 
its products. Brazil is believed to have 
plenty of oil, but no one is looking for 
it. Big foreign companies are willing 
to tackle the job. Brazilian law, however, 
specifically forbids foreigners to prospect 
for oil, or to produce and refine it once 
it is found. . 

A bill now has been introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies to modify the oil 
law, abolish the Government monopoly 
and permit private companies to oper- 
ate. Meanwhile, oil imports continue to 
eat up Brazil’s dollars. 

Inflation. This is another big head- 
ache, along with the dollar famine. 

Early this year President Vargas hiked 
wages as much as 100 per cent for Bra- 
zilian workers in an attempt to boost in- 


notes secured by real estate mortgages is 
about 24 per cent annually. 

Brazilians aren’t interested in low-in- 
terest investments such as electric, street- 
sailway and telephone utilities. They 
leave those to the North Americans. 

Graft. Corrupt government, nearly 
any Brazilian will tell you, has been per- 
haps the biggest brake on the country’s 
progress in the past. One responsible 
businessman says: 

“The pork-barrel system of the United 
States has been imported into Brazil 
and developed to a high degree of per- 
fection. Everybody who is elected to 
office, whether it be alderman or Presi- 
dent, is so tied up with commitments to 
friends and relatives that he doesn’t have 
much time to give to the real affairs of 
government. In the United States you 
have 5 percenters. Here in Brazil we 
have 100 percenters.” 

Brazilians say the Vargas regime was 
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scandalously corrupt. The late. President’s 
relatives and political cronies are said to 
have made fortunes through influence. 
Mr. Vargas himself, it was rumored, had 
a direct telephone line to the president 
of the Central Bank of Brazil, to give 
orders quickly as to who was to get 
financial favors. 

Under President Vargas, the Bank of 
Brazil financed newspapers and other 
operations that benefited the regime. 
On his orders, one of his henchmen 
was given credits totaling more than 
$350,000 earlier this year. In the months 
before Mr. Vargas’s suicide, the Bank 
of Brazil increased its loans by 14 per- 
cent. Mariy of those loans are said to 
have gone to political favorites. 

The Vargas regime even got its hands 





~Black Star i 
AS BUSINESSMEN SEE IT... 
... Shoestring financing is profitable 


on Volta Redonda. The National Steel 
Company, the Government-controlled 
corporation that owns and _ operates 
Volta Redonda, always had been kept 
out of politics. Finally, however, a Var- 
gas relative worked a deal to have the 
experienced and successful manager re- 
tired in a consultant capacity, and re- 
placed with a politician. 

One of President Café’s first acts 
after taking office was to fire the politi- 
cian, put a competent man in as manager. 

Finance Minister Eugenio Gudin is 
trying to get the budget into balance 
by increasing tax rates and _ insisting 
on tax collection. Such a chorus of pro- 
test is rising from people who will be 
hit by these policies that it is uncer- 
tain whether he will have to back down 
or resign. 

Carioca culture. Climate and society 
of Brazil’s capital, Rio de Janerio, are 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Here’s the newest...the smoothest... 
the most efficient slide-and-filmstrip 
projector for modern business use! 


For adding extra punch to your sales presen- 
tations... for making training courses more 
effective, here’s a versatile filmstrip projector 
that just can’t be beat. New in virtually every 
detail, it represents sweeping advancements 
in projector design. Here, for example, are 
six of its outstanding advantages. 


1. Brighter, Sharper Pictures—Superb Kodak 
Ektanon Projection Lens (//3.5 or //2.8), 
Lumenized \lens-and-condenser system, alu- 
minized glass reflector, and 500-watt lamp 
add up to amazingly bright, evenly illumi- 
nated pictures. Projection is so brilliant 
that in most cases there’s no need for room 
darkening! 


2. Smoother Operation—The Kodaslide Sig- 
net 500 Projector has the famous Geneva 
movement—a precision mechanism that ad- 
vances each frame in smooth sequence... 
so fast, viewers can hardly see the transi- 
tion. No jumping, no jerking. Nylon gearing 
provides positive, quiet action... assures 


IN ADDITION to slide and 
filmstrip projectors, Kodak 
offers a wide range of 
other audio-visual equip- 
ment... 16mm. movie cam- 
eras and projectors; 


35mm. still cameras; table () Other equip 


e-and-filmstrip 


rojector by Kodak 


: 


a 


Kodaslide Signet 500 Projector, 
Filmstrip Model... 


amazingly long life. Film is handled gently 
by the filmstop mechanism—glass pressure 
plates separate before filmstrip can move. 


3. Faster Setups—Drop-in loading ends fuss 
because the easy-to-get-at sprocket engages 
the filmstrip immediately. Special framing 
lever makes centering fast and accurate. 
Rewind device permits quick refiling of films. 


4. Cooler Operation—Operation is cool and 
safe because the special impeller-type blower 
delivers a far greater volume of air with less 
noise than formerly obtainable. Thick heat- 
absorbing glass protects film. And the mul- 
tiple aluminum baffle system cools both 
projector and film. 


5. Automatic Leveling—Individually spring- 
loaded front legs snap into position, auto- 
matically compensating for unevenness. Back 
leg adjusts for aligning picture on screen. 


6. Top Versatility—The Signet 500 adapts 
easily to use as a 2 x 2 slide projector! Sim- 
ply remove the filmstrip mechanism and 
slip in the slide-film changer included with 
the projector. The complete slide-and-film- 
strip projector is just $98 (with //3.5 lens). 


Price subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Please send me the name and address of my nearest Kodak 
Audio-Visual Dealer and further information about the new 
Kodaslide Signet 500 Filmstrip Projector. 
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The Men Who Move U.S. News & World Report 
The Goods — 


blamed by some students of the situa- are more Communists in Brazil than in all 
tion for contributing to the inefficiency the rest of Latin America put together, 
and corruption of the Government. One The Communist candidate for Presi- 
of them says: dent in 1945 got 570,000 votes, or about 
The sultry climate in Rio makes peo- 10 per cent of the total. Two years later 
ple lazy. Then, too, Carioca [Rio] society the party was outlawed. Nevertheless, it 
is the heritage of Madrid, Lisbon, Paris has been growing. 
and Rome, and it is decadent. Every man In congressional elections in the Fed- 
in the Government is a victim of the eral District this autumn, 45,000 votes 
corrupt Carioca society. The ambition of were cast for candidates known to be 
too many Brazilians is to get on the Communists, though running on other 
Government payroll in Rio, set up a mis- __ tickets. That compares with 18,000 votes 
tress in an apartment, and go to the for Communists in 1950. 
races at the Jockey Club. Political observers doubt that this 
“The real George Washington of trend is representative. Yet they point 
Brazil hasn’t shown up yet. When he out that five of the 326 members of the 
does, he will be the man who takes next Chamber of Deputies will be Com- 
the capital out of Rio and puts it in  munists, as against one at present. 
some interior city where the climate is The Communists are trying to get 
invigorating and where the camp fol- control of organized labor, and they 
lowers will refuse to go.” are making some progress, But they 
Another major handicap, people in SAo have a long way to go. At present, 
Paulo will tell you, is the nature of the fear of their possible inroads is not hold- 
population. Brazil’s discoverers and con- ing back foreign investment in Brazil. 
querors were Portuguese, and they were Foreign capital, much of it German, is 
looking for gold. coming in to build more industries. U.S, 
“The Portuguese finally settled down business is increasing its stake from 10 
and established cities and plantations,” to 20 per cent each year. Some of the 
one Paulista says. “But they were not the investment is being made by companies 
same as the energetic, soil-loving Euro- that want to hold their Brazilian markets 
pean stock that settled the United States. by building plants inside the country. 
Besides, the hot climate in parts of Brazil is a big market, with its large 
Scorr’s O. H. Miter Brazil is enervating.” and growing population, even though 
Sao Paulo, however, is on the plateau average purchasing power is low. More- 
3,000 feet above sea level. The climate over, its untold resources can pro 
From wood to pulp to paper to distributor | is invigorating and the people work vide the raw materials for enormous 
to consumer, the great Scott line must keep hard. Also, Sao Paulo’s big growth fh — expansion. 








He moves the great Scott line 


moving. The fast-moving story of famous | industrialization started after the city Americans with long experience here 
Scott industrial and household paper prod- | got an infusion of new life from in- are certain that Brazil, despite its current 
ucts begins in the forest. From the woods | dustrious immigrants. headaches and the problems inherited 
to Scott’s pulp and paper-making plants and Communists. Growing pains of this from the past, is moving ahead. Some 


throughout the manufacturing process, the | potentially rich country have, of course, day, they predict, the country will rank 


tempo of movement is swift. The schedule | attracted Communists. There probably as one of the great powers of the world. 
calls for pin-point exchanges between con- 


veyors and rail cars, fast transit to distrib- y 
utor’s and customer’s siding—and then | 
to millions of users of Scott products. 





The man who coordinates these movements 
is O. H. Miller, Director of Traffic, Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Traffic man Miller says: “Our high volume, 
fast moving traffic requirements demand 
prompt handling by schedule-conscious rail 
carriers. Wabash dependable freight sched- 
ules have been extremely useful to Scott in 
helping us meet our exacting needs.” 


Like Scott, many shippers use Wabash 
because they must move their goods on a 
rigidly controlled schedule. Wabash repre- 
sentatives in 45 cities can give you the facts 
about Wabash service—and its advantages 








to you. 
P. A. Spiegelberg 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Missouri . 
— —< 7 -Triangle 
WABASH RAILROAD THE COFFEE OUTLOOK ? 
Road of the Men Who Move the Goods . .. Not so good as it used to be 
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250 HP Chrysler New Yorker Deluxe St. Regis in Navajo Orange and Desert Sand 


ANNOUNCING Anerica’s most smartly different car 


HRYSLER 1955 


WITH THE NEW 100-MILLION-DOLLAR LOOK 


It’s Haprenep! .. . a wholly new direc- 
tion in automotive styling for all cars to 
follow. Created by Chrysler: America’s 
top performer and first in the next gener- 
ation of motor cars! 

Come see it. Everything here is com- 
pletely new . dramatically different. 
It's the car with the new 100-Million- 
Dollar Look . . . and when you own 
and drive it you'll feel like a hundred 
million dollars! 


New front end . . . you can spot it a 
mile away. “New Horizon” Super-Scenic 
sweptback windshield that allows maxi- 
mum vision. New Twin-Tower tail lights 
that say “Stop!” with greatest authority. 
New sweeping silhouette — longer and 
lower than other big cars. New Power- 
Flite Range-Selector on the dash. New 
luxury interiors that surpass in color and 
richness anything you've ever seen before 
in an automobile. 


Come drive it! Every Chrysler is now 
a V-8 — with engines up to 250 HP: most 
powerful type in the world. Famous 
Chrysler engineering also brings you 
PowerF lite, most automatic of all no- 
clutch transmissions . . . Chrysler Full- 
Time coaxial Power Steering . . . Power 
Brakes . . . and new tubeless tires. Stop 
in today and see for vourself why, now 
more than ever, the power of leadership 
is yours in a Chrysler! 





The Men Who Move 
The Goods 





Scortr’s O. H. MILLER 


He moves the great Scott line 


From wood to pulp to paper to distributor 
to consumer, the great Scott line must keep 
moving. The fast-moving story of famous 
Scott industrial and household paper prod- 
ucts begins in the forest. From the woods 
to Scott’s pulp and paper-making plants and 
throughout the manufacturing process, the 
tempo of movement is swift. The schedule 
calls for pin-point exchanges between con- 
veyors and rail cars, fast transit to distrib- 
utor’s and customer’s siding—and then 
to millions of users of Scott products. 


The man who coordinates these movements 
is O. H. Miller, Director of Traffic, Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Traffic man Miller says: “Our high volume, 
fast moving traffic requirements demand 
prompt handling by schedule-conscious rail 
carriers. Wabash dependable freight sched- 
ules have been extremely useful to Scott in 
helping us meet our exacting needs.” 


Like Scott, many shippers use Wabash 
because they must move their goods on a 
rigidly controlled schedule. Wabash repre- 
sentatives in 45 cities can give you the facts 
about Wabash service—and its advantages 
to you. 


P. A. Spiegelberg 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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blamed by some students of the situa- 
tion for contributing to the inefficiency 
and corruption of the Government. One 
of them says: 

“The sultry climate in Rio makes peo- 
ple lazy. Then, too, Carioca [Rio] society 
is the heritage of Madrid, Lisbon, Paris 
and Rome, and it is decadent. Every man 
in the Gove: ment is a victim of the 
corrupt Carioca society. The ambition of 
too many Brazilians is to get on the 
Government payroll in Rio, set up a mis- 
tress in an apartment, and go to the 
races at the Jockey Club. 

“The real George Washington of 
Brazil hasn’t shown up yet. When he 
does, he will be the man who takes 
the capital out of Rio and puts it in 
some interior city where the climate is 
invigorating and where the camp fol- 
lowers will refuse to go.” 

Another major handicap, people in Sao 
Paulo will tell you, is the nature of the 
population. Brazil’s discoverers and con- 
querors were Portuguese, and they were 
looking for gold. 

“The Portuguese finally settled down 
and established cities and plantations,” 
one Paulista says. “But they were not the 
same as the energetic, soil-loving Euro- 
pean stock that settled the United States. 
Besides, the hot climate in parts of 
Brazil is enervating.” 

Sio Paulo, however, is on the plateau 
8,000 feet above sea level. The climate 
is invigorating and the people work 
hard. Also, Sao Paulo’s big growth th 
industrialization started after the city 
got an infusion of new life from in- 
dustrious immigrants. 

Communists. Growing pains of this 
potentially rich country have, of course, 
attracted Communists. There probably 


a 


are more Communists in Brazil than in all 
the rest of Latin America put together, 

The Communist candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1945 got 570,000 votes, or about 
10 per cent of the total. Two years later 
the party was outlawed. Nevertheless, it 
has been growing. 

In congressional elections in the Fed- 
eral District this autumn, 45,000 votes 
were cast for candidates known to be 
Communists, though running on other 
tickets. That compares with 18,000 votes 
for Communists in 1950. 

Political observers doubt that this 
trend is representative. Yet they point 
out that five of the 326 members of the 
next Chamber of Deputies will be Com- 
munists, as against one at present. 

The Communists are trying to get 
control of organized labor, and they 
are making some progress, But they 
have a long way to go. At present, 
fear of their possible inroads is not hold- 
ing back foreign investment in Brazil. 

Foreign capital, much of it German, is 
coming in to build more industries. U.S, 
business is increasing its stake from 10 
to 20 per cent each year. Some of the 
investment is being made by companies 
that want to hold their Brazilian markets 
by building plants inside the country. 

Brazil is a big market, with its large 
and growing population, even though 
average purchasing power is low. More- 


over, its untold resources can pro- 
vide the raw materials for enormous 
expansion. 


Americans with long experience here 
are certain that Brazil, despite its current 
headaches and the problems inherited 
from the past, is moving ahead. Some 
day, they predict, the country will rank 
as one of the great powers of the world. 
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2c0 HP Chrysler New Yorker Deluxe St. Regis in Navajo Orange and Desert Sand 


ANNOUNCING America’s most smartly different car 


CHRYSLER,..1955 


Ir’s Haprenep! . . . a wholly new direc- 
tion in automotive styling for all cars to 
follow. Created by Chrysler: America’s 
top performer and first in the next gener- 
ation of motor cars! 

Come see it. Everything here is com- 
pletely new dramatically different. 
It's the car with the new 100-Million- 
Dollar Look and when you own 
and drive it you'll feel like a hundred 
million dollars! 


New front end . . . you can spot it a 
mile away. “New Horizon” Super-Scenic 
sweptback windshield that allows maxi- 
mum vision. New Twin-Tower tail lights 
that say “Stop!” with greatest authority. 
New sweeping silhouette — longer and 
lower than other big cars. New Power- 
Flite Range-Selector on the dash. New 
luxury interiors that surpass in color and 
richness anything you've ever seen before 
in an automobile. 


Come drive it! Every Chrysler is now 
a V-8 — with engines up to 250 HP: most 
powerful type in the world. Famous 
Chrysler engineering also brings you 
PowerF lite, most automatic of all no- 
clutch transmissions . Chrysler Full- 
Time coaxial Power Steering .. . Power 
Brakes . . . and new tubeless tires. Stop 
in today and see for yourself why, now 
more than ever, the power of leadership 
is yours in a Chrysler! 
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No. 38 in a series: 


First production model of 


on 


U.S. Navy’s new fighter 








ns surpasses speed of sound— 


during routine delivery flight 


—the Douglas F4D Skyray 


The pilot was seeking no record. But 
suddenly, his production model Douglas 
F4D Skyray was flying faster than the 
speed of sound in level flight! 

Though this supersonic show of speed 
was unscheduled, it came as no surprise. 
Skyray is holder of the world’s official 


Be a Naval Aviator, write Nay. Cad., Washington 25, D.C. 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


F.A.I. sea-level speed record at 753.4 
m.p.h, Designed for interceptor duty 
with the U. S. Navy, it is powered by a 
Pratt & Whitney J-57 engine with after- 
burner. Agile as well as fast, Skyray has 
a very high rate of climb and low land- 
ing speeds—operates with ease from air- 


craft carriers . . . to strengthen the fleet 
air arm. 

The outstanding performance of F4D 
Skyray is another example of Douglas 
leadership in aviation. Faster and farther 
with a bigger payload is always the basic 
rule of Douglas design. 






First in Aviation 
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IS U.S. GIVING AWAY A-BOMBS? 


Uranium Offered Is Enough to Make 11 of Them 


The story behind this country’s 
latest ‘‘atoms for peace” offer 
can now be told—what the U.S. 
atomic donation really amounts 
to, when and how shipments will 
be made, what security precau- 
tions will be taken, where new 
uses for the atom will be sought. 


A gift offer of 220 pounds of proc- 
essed uranium is being made by this 
country, Uranium is the stuff of which 
atom bombs are made, and this 
amount, in weapon form, could make 
11 bombs. 

It is not the plan of the United States, 
however, to help others get bombs. The 
gift of uranium metal, instead, is to be 
related to peaceful purposes. The idea 
is to put more of the world’s brain 
power to work on finding peacetime 
uses for the atom, using U.S. mate- 
rials for research in new parts of the 
world. 

As a practical matter, the uranium to 
be given away wil be made “not 
adaptable for military use.” It will not 


be shipped until each recipient country 
signs a detailed security agreement with 
U.S. Not much will go to any one 
country. 

Costly gift. The 220 pounds is far 
from an insignificant amount. It costs 
about 2 million dollars to produce. If 
used as atomic fuel, in theory, it could 
produce in an efficiently built atomic 
generator about 2.5 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electric power, or as much as 
is produced by all of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s hydroelectric gener- 
ators in a month. 

Yet the whole amount of processed 
uranium involved, if brought together, 
would make a sphere only 8% inches 
in diameter, about the size of a soccer 
ball. Gray in color, “greasy” in texture; 
this metal is much heavier than lead, 
24 times as valuable as gold. 

Shipments, when made, will be in 
very small quantities, protected by thick 
metal containers and armed U.S. guards. 
Consignments will go directly to the 
receiving countries, not first to an inter- 
national clearinghouse. 

Before any shipments take place, how- 
ever, some international organization is 
to be set up to administer a world-wide 
research program, one which has some 


connection, as yet undefined, with the 
United Nations. Then separate security 
treaties, now required by Congress, must 
be signed between U.S. and each re- 
ceiving country. 

That’s all to take probably a year, at 
least, before any gifts of U.S. uranium 
actually are shipped. 

Search for peace uses. The atomic 
material then is to be directed into 
experimental research, largely by coun- 
tries which have no big atomic programs 
at this time. This, in turn, means the 
building of dozens of new atomic fur- 
naces around the world. 

Research projects, for this first offer 
of U.S. uranium, are expected to run 
into the hundreds. Most are likely to 
involve ways of producing cheap atomic 
power for commercial use. But other 
things are to be ‘sought as well—atomic 
medicines, medical and research tools, 
atomic fertilizers, new industrial uses 
for the atom. No limit is to be placed 
on experiments except the ban on mak- 
ing atomic arms. 

This much is becoming clear: U.S. is 
offering to share a significant amount of 
its costly atomic raw material for a 
world-wide program that is likely to take 
years to-get fully under way. 
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A sphere about 8'4 inches in diameter, nearly as big as a soccer ball 





IF USED IN A-BOMBS: 


About 2 million dollars, at $10,000 a pound for processed U-235 





IF USED FOR POWER: 


Enough for 11 A-bomb cores, each the size of a regulation softball 





Enough fuel, in theory, to produce 2.5 billion kilowatt-hours of electric power 


IF USED FOR ISOTOPE RESEARCH: 


-- 
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Enough to equip dozens of research laboratories 


POUNDS OF URANIUM 
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Consider the 
advantages of 
this plant site 

in Buffalo 
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26 level acres zoned for industry 


@ This attractive property is strategically lo- 
cated in one of the nation’s most diversified 
manufacturing communities. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS: 


* All utilities at property line, or nearby. 
* Adjacent to Lackawanna East Buffalo yard. Close to 
New York Thruway with frontage on main thoroughfare. 


LOCATE NY. ; 
LACKAWANNA © vvvcsisinn 
LAND 


¢ Highly adaptable pool of skilled and unskilled labor. 
¢ Zoned for industry—can be divided. 


Confidential information, in detail, about this and other 
desirable plant sites in Lackawanna Land will be sent 
without obligation. Please write or call: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Room 1778, 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, New York 
Phone BArclay 7-2500 


= Lackawanna 
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SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 
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5) Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 








HONG KONG....LONDON....PARIS....JAKARTA.... 








>> Communist leaders in Moscow and Peiping are trying out two very different 

methods of getting on with their program of world conquest. 

Communists in Europe are advertising "peaceful coexistence" for all. This 
bill of goods, however, seems to apply mainly to Europe, not to Asia. 

Communists in Asia interpret "peaceful coexistence" to mean putting U.S. 
fliers in jail, shooting down American planes, strengthening Communist forces in 
Indo-China--in general, going out of their way to antagonize the U.S. 

Program for Europe calls for a lessening of tension, a time of quiet. 

Program for Asia points in the opposite direction: more tension, not less, 
attacks on Americans whenever convenient, continuing military and propaganda 
build-up for attack on Formosa, gradual but steady advance in Southeast Asia. 














>> Communist China sees something to be gained by pushing the U.S. around. 
U.S. prestige in Asia is not what it used to be. Korean truce drove it 
down several notches. Indo-China truce pushed it down some more. Attacks by 
the Communists on Nationalist Chinese islands, while U.S. forces nearby stay 
neutral, are interpreted by many Asians as a sign of U.S. weakness. 
Asian fence sitters, impressed by Communist power, tend to write off U.S. 
Communist program for Asia invites Asians to buy "peaceful coexistence," 
but doesn't offer the U.S. a chance at it. With American prestige in Asia skid- 
ding, Peiping sees this as the time to give it another shove. 

















>> In Europe, Moscow sees some gains, some losses for "peaceful coexistence." 
To look first at what Moscow chalks up as gains..... 
Sir Winston Churchill has spoken hopefully of a meeting next year "at the 
summit" with Premier Malenkov, Premier Mendés-France, President Eisenhower. 
Mendés-France has talked up the idea of a Big Four meeting next May, pro- 
vided the Paris pacts rearming West Germany are ratified by then. 
West European leaders, that is, admit that negotiations with Soviet Russia 
are very much on their minds. To Moscow, this much is all to the good. 








>> But things are not all going Moscow's way. 
Rearmament of West Germany, opposed by Russia, is a step nearer. 
Britain's Parliament has ratified the Paris pact to rearm Germans. 
France's Parliament is this time expected to follow suit. 
West German Bundestag will probably ratify it, but maybe with reservations. 
A West German Army may finally begin to take shape next spring. 
So far, Moscow's attempts to block German rearmament have failed. Latest 
Moscow bait--an invitation to talk over a Soviet substitute for arming West 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Germans--has flopped. All. the West European governments said no, thanks. 

A_new Moscow campaign of bluster and threats has therefore begun. 

Chances are, though, that, once the Paris pacts are ratified, Moscow will 
accept the fact of a West German Army just as it finally backed down on the 
Berlin blockade, admitted Marshal Tito's defection, let Trieste be settled. 

European leaders assume that then "peaceful coexistence" can really begin. 





>> In Paris, Mendés-France has his work cut out for him. 
His trip to U.S. has been hailed as a triumphal tour by his friends, but 
not by his political enemies. They still figure to unseat hin. 
American applause isn't enough to keep a French Premier in office. Several 
of Mendés-France's predecessors learned that. French applause counts more. 





Mendés-France's enemies are now busily calculating how best to gang up on 
him. The Communists will oppose him on German rearmament, of course. But many 
conservatives will turn against him, too, on other issues. 

Politicians ambitious to get his job, or a Cabinet post, are also to be 
reckoned with. One informed estimate is that 37 members of the French Assembly 
hanker for Mendes-France's job, and 126 have an eye on Cabinet posts. 





>> Only question among Mendés-France's enemies is when to go after him. 

Best fpuess is that his real fight will come early next year. 

Strategy of the opposition, as currently plotted, is to let Mendés-France 
get the Paris pact ratified in December-January, and then let him have it. 

Reasoning of these strategists is that German rearmament is a necessary 
evil, but not one a French politician willingly faces or gets credit for. 

Trouble will really start for Mendés-France on other issues. The budget 
will probably be good for a row. It usually is in France. North Africa offers 
ammunition to French imperialists who oppose any concessions to the natives. 
Antidrinking measures he devised are sure trouble makers. 

If none of these does the trick, economic reforms that Mendés-France has 
in mind are counted on by the opposition to force him out of office. 





>> It is admitted by Mendés-France's opponents that he may be harder to unseat 
than many of his predecessors were. He has built an impressive record of action 
in a few months. His weekly radio talks to the Frencr people, over the heads of 
the politicians, are building up a popular following for him. In addition, he 
has shown an ability to split the opposition before it can solidify. 
Mendes-France's opponents, though, expect to force him out this winter. 
Then, Paris observers think, he'll come back in after a rather brief rest. 


t 


>> Another story of Communist success in Asia is coming to light. This time 
the place is Indonesia, rich and important territory once owned by the Dutch. 

As reported in Jakarta, capital of Indonesia..... 

A Moscow-trained Indonesian, inside the Government as Minister of Defense, 
is on the way to capturing the Indonesian Army for the Communists. He makes no 
secret of it, either. He has organized a rival army of Communists, armed them 
and is drilling them openly in Jakarta. Then, to smooth their path..... 

Top Army officers, if anti-Communist, are being shifted, sidetracked. 

Ammunition for key units of the Indonesian Army is being held back. 

Indonesia's Communists may be ready to take over within a year, or less. 
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| wipes out corrosion with Firestone Exon Resins mms 
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Corrosion’s 
on the way out 
at American Viscose 


...QUELCOR’ coating 
does the trick! 


A mixture of entrained sulphuric acid, 
carbon disulphide, and hydrogen sulphide 
was eating away fume ducts at the 
world’s largest rayon tire cord plant at 
Front Royal, Va. Maintenance costs 
piled up as proiective coatings failed. 


The answer was found in Avisco’s 
Fredericksburg plant where heavy duty 
Quelcor coatings had stopped the ravages 
of similar corrosives for over a year. This 
is another example of the successful pro- 
tection provided by this PVC Plastisol 
throughout the cellophane, rayon and 
staple fibre industry. 
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* Hoods, ducts and blowers of General * Acid fumes have yet to corrode these * Lead-lined chemical reactor heads were 
Electric’s Philadelphia plating plant were Quelcor-coated deBothezat exhaust fans no match for the solutions used by 
being destroyed by many corrosives. at American Enka’s Lowland, Tenn. plant. General Chemical’s Baker & Adamson 
Quelcor was applied with minimum loss Application to these blowers typifies the Works at Marcus Hook, Pa. Since coated 
in production time and stopped corrosion successful use of Quelcor by many with Quelcor, the units have shown no 
dead. The problem of sensitivity of industries faced with corrosidén. sign of corrosion. 


plating solutions was eliminated. 

teiess ehshareteaiha pirate einen hte Corrosion is being wiped out in plant after plant, all over America. 
From Firestone research come materials that help make this possible. 
Queicor, for example, based on Exon 654 Resin, is a dip-coat applica- 
tion that forms a tough, seamless, non-porous film from 1/32” to 
3/16” thick with fine abrasion and chemical resistance. 


VA Other versatile Exon polyvinyl chloride resins are the basis for a 
broad range of corrosion-resistant materials which can be lightweight 


O structural rigids, linings, or coatings. Each has distinctive properties 
to match your specific corrosion problem. 
Fi restone For details that will interest you in particular, call or write: 
aa airaaba b: CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. 21H, POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


Note: Firestone supplies the resin only, does not manufacture the end product. 
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THE MUDDLE 
BEFORE 
PEARL HARBOR 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Here is the Marshall- 
Stark side of the Pearl Harbor controversy. 
Although neither Gen. George C. Marshall 
nor Adm. Harold R. Stark has participated 
in or sponsored this presentation, it is 
known to coincide with their views. 

General Marshall was Chief of Staff of 
the U.S. Army and Admiral Stark was Chief 
of Naval Operations when the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941. 

Capt. T. B. Kittredge (USNR, Ret.), author 
of this presentation, is a naval historian 
who has been studying U. S. naval policy 
for 40 years. The views he expresses are 
those of the author and not necessarily of 
the Navy Department or this magazine. 

The Kittredge story, which he has en- 
titled ‘‘United States Defense Policy and 
Strategy; 1941,” has never before been 
published. It appears here in full text. It 
tells of the perplexing orders and letters 
which went back and forth between Wash- 
ington and the commanders at Pearl Har- 
bor in the months before the attack. 

What is revealed now to the outside 
world is the muddle of uncertainty and 
bewilderment in Washington as the mili- 
tary commanders strove to keep up with 
diplomatic policy in 1941. Admiral Stark, 


for example, is quoted as writing on July 
31, 1941: “Policy seems something never 
fixed, always fluid and changing.” Again, 
on Nov. 25, 1941, the Admiral tells his 
commande: ; in the Pacific: ‘I won't go into 
the pros and cons of what the United States 
may do. | will be damned if | know.” 

Captain Kittredge takes issue with the 
thesis of the book published by Rear Ad- 
miral Robert A. Theobald (USN, Ret.), 
which appeared in U.S. News & World 
Report in its issue of April 2, 1954. The 
Theobald book charged President Roose- 
velt with deliberately inviting the Jap- 
anese attack in order to accelerate the 
victory over Hitler. 

In the course of his narrative, based on 
official records of what happened in the 
months prior to the Pearl Harbor. disaster, 
Captain Kittredge reveals that the War and 
Navy Departments learned only ‘‘acciden- 
tally’ about Secretary of State Hull's stern 
note that resulted in breaking off negotia- 
tions just prior to Japan’‘s attack. 

Aiso shown are the difficulties the armed 
services had in seeking the necessary 
build-up to withstand an attack in the Pa- 
cific while U.S. forces there were being 
depleted to bolster the Atlantic. 
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—Inside Story by 
Captain T. B. Kittredge, 


USNR, Ret., Naval Historian 


(The entire contents of this magazine are pro- 
tected by copyright. No part of this article in ex- 
cess of 1,500 words may be reprinted or used in 
radio or television broadcasts without the written 





permission of the U.S. News & World Report. 

(Quotations totaling not more than 1,500 words 
from this article are released for morning news- 
papers of Nov. 30, 1954.) 


United States Defense Policy and Strategy; 1941 


FOREWORD 


— U.S. NEWs & WORLD REPORT published, 2 April, 1954, 
the text of “The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor” by Rear- 
Admiral R.A. Theobald U.S.N. (Ret.). As was pointed out 
by Hanson W. Baldwin in the New York Times (18 April, 
1954), Admiral Theobald “summarizes and draws from the 
same material adduced in the eight Pearl Harbor investiga- 
tions and makes personal deductions from it,” including 
charges that President Roosevelt “wanted the Japanese sur- 
prise attack on Pearl Harbor,” that he “planned to decoy the 
Japanese into such an attack,” and that he had ordered or 
suggested that the heads of War and Navy Department staffs 
withhold from the Commanders in Hawaii “practically all of 
the vital ‘information concerning the developing Japanese 
situation.” 

General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army in 
1941, and Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions at thgt time, both immediately replied to queries from 
editors concerning the truth of these charges. Both denied 
“emphatically” that they had ever received such orders or 
intimations from President Roosevelt or from anyone else in 
his administration, or that the President had ever planned to 
use the Fleet at Pearl Harbor “as a deliberate decoy in order 
to incite the Japanese to attack.” 

Neither General Marshall nor Admiral Stark chose to com- 
ment further on the personal deductions which Admiral 
Theobald had drawn from the record of the Pearl Harbor in- 
vestigations. Both explained that they had given the Joint 
Congressional Committee in 1945-46 a full statement of the 
action taken by them in 1941, preceding the Japanese attack, 
and would, therefore “let the record speak for itself.” Ad- 
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miral Stark added that he had already “disclosed every fact 
within my knowledge having any bearing on the subject” and 
that he had long been determined not to “participate in, or 
become a party to, directly or indirectly, any general con- 
troversy on this subject.” 

The present writer had spent much time, between 1945 
and 1953, in the study and analysis of 1941 defense planning 
and preparations, as a basis for chapters then being written 
of histories of naval action and of the global strategy of 
World War II. In the course of this research and writing I 
was given free access to records of the War and Navy De- 
partments as well as to the advice and counsel of many of the’ 
officers holding high commands or staff assignments in World 
War II. As successive chapters were prepared, these were 
submitted for comment to officers familiar with the events 
dealt with. The conclusions of these pre-1953 studies were 
approved by officers who had played a large part in the 1941 
developments, including Admiral Stark, who had authorized 
the use of summaries and quotations from documents, includ- 
ing personal letters which they had originated. In general, 
these officers appeared to agree that the conclusions presented 
in these draft chapters were in conformity with their own 
interpretations of the events described. 

The role played by General Marshall, as Chief of Staff of 
the Army, after August, 1939, and hence as the chief Army 
adviser to the President, has been adequately reviewed in 
Mark S. Watson’s volume, “Chief of Staff; Prewar Plans and 
Preparations.” No similar study has yet been published of the 
action of Admiral Stark as Chief of Naval Operations in this 
same pre-war period. The development of strategic planning 
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in cooperation with the British Chiefs of Staff, on Admiral 
Stark’s initiative, has been described in the present writer’s 
unpublished naval monograph, “United States-British Naval 
Cooperation; 1938-1941” (completed in 1947). 

The record of defense planning and preparations in 1941, 
and of the action then taken in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments under the direction of the President, is already extraor- 
dinarily voluminous. Seldom has the record of one event in 
war produced so quickly such a flood of official and personal 
documents and testimony as has been the case in the examina- 
tion of all aspects of the Japanese attack on 7 December, 
1941. The report of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
its investigation of the Pearl Harbor attack, alone, is accom- 
panied by 11 volumes of testimony, 19 volumes of exhibits 
with tens of thousands of documents and 9 volumes of 
proceedings of the previous seven Pearl Harbor investigations, 
representing a total of more than 10 million words. To this 
record has been added: more than a hundred volumes pub- 
lished since 1941 dealing with the events of that year which 
culminated in the Japanese attack. 

It is, therefore, obvious that very few, even of those most 
interested in the action of U.S. forces in World War II, have 
had the time, the patience or the opportunity to examine 
more than superficially that record to which General Marshall 
and Admiral Stark have referred. It must be the function and 
the duty of students of military history to examine this record 
critically in order to make available to the American people 
an adequate review and summary of the national policies and 
strategy which governed the action of the War and Navy 
Departments in 1941 in accomplishing their task of preparing 
the armed forces of the nation to meet the increasingly ob- 
vious totalitarian challenge to the security of the United 
States and of all other free countries. 

The present text and the conclusions reached are drawn 
from my own pre-1953 studies, as it seemed appropriate at 
this time to prepare an objective review and summary of 
defense planning and preparations in 1941 from the material 
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TRATEGIC PLANNING by Army and Navy staffs in 1941 
S reflected long-standing traditions and doctrines of the 
two services. In the interval] between the two world wars 
conscious efforts were made by the Army and Navy War Col- 
leges and by the Joint Planning Committee of the Joint Army 
and Navy Board to relate strategic concepts and defense 
policies to the national objectives of the United States, as a 
recognized world power with interests and commitments in 
many parts of the world. 

The Joint Board and its planning agencies had been occu- 
pied since 1903 in developing defense and war plans of the 
various “Color” series. Like any higher military agency, the 
Joint Board and the Army and Navy planning staffs had neces- 
sarily to develop plans to meet any possible conflict in which 
the nation might become involved in any part of the world, 
however remote such a conflict might seem. 

The major problem confronting such staffs in Washington, 
between 1931 and 1938, had been the increasing tension in 

- relations with Japan reflecting the imperialist ambitions of 
Japanese leaders and American opposition to aggression 
against China or in other Pacific areas. Hence the major at- 
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contained in that record which General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark would expect “to speak for itself.” The pages which 
follow present extensive quotations from messages and docu- 
ments from the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of 
Naval Operations to the Commanders in Hawaii, as in- 
terpreted by those officers in testimony presented to the 
Joint Congressional Committee in 1945-46. There has also 
been included an analysis of “Magic,” intercepted Japanese 
messages, in view of the importance that has been attached 
to these documents. 

None of the officers quoted or mentioned has been asked 
to approve this present review of earlier studies, nor to 
sponsor in any way the present text. The documents quoted 
in this text are, to the best of my knowledge and belief, un- 
classified and in the public domain. It is obvious that any 
opinions expressed, or conclusions reached, in this text are 
the author’s own and are not to be construed as official or 
reflecting the views of the Navy Department or of the Naval 
Service at large. 

The conclusions stated at the end of this study are very 
different from the deductions of Admiral Theobald from 
much the same material, but appear to conform in general 
to the considered views expressed by the great majority of 
historians who have published volumes describing the trou- 
bled events and bold decisions of 1941. At that time the War 
and Navy Departments were struggling not only to increase 
the strength of the armed forces from the minimum cadres to 
maximum potentials but also to develop the defense policies 
and the global strategy necessary for a successful coalition 
effort to assure the defense of the free world. The basic de- 
fense policies and the strategic concepts then supported and 
followed by General Marshall, as Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and by Admiral Stark, as Chief of Naval Operations, are still 
relevant to the defense programs now being developed and to 
the- action now being taken to deal with the events and prob- 
lems confronting the free world in this new 1954 “Time of 
Troubles.” T.B.K. 


Strategic Planning in 1941; 
The Defense of Pearl Harbor 


tention of strategic planners was then being given to the 
development and revisions of the successive ORANGE plans 
to govern the action of U.S. forces in the event of war with 
Japan in the Pacific. Prior to 1922 such planning had in- 
cluded provision for operations in the Atlantic against Great 
Britain, then allied with Japan. The basic concept already 
existed that, in any two-ocean war, the United States should 
give priority to operations in Atlantic areas, even if simul- 
taneously at war in the Pacific, until any sonst cad threat 
had been successfully dealt with. 


ORANGE and RAINBOW Plans, 1935-1940 


Army and Navy planners had begun to envisage, after 
1935, the possibility of such a two-ocean threat to the United 
States. When the ORANGE Plan was again revised in 1937- 
38, the Navy planners suggested that a series of alternative 
strategic plans be developed to meet the alternative phases of 
a world situation, in which Germany and Italy, as well as 
Japan, should join in action against the United States and, in 
particular, against the oldest recognized American policy, the 
Monroe Doctrine. After the Munich crisis, the President di- 
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rected the Chief of Staff of the Army (then General Malin 
Craig) and the Chief of Naval Operations (then Admiral 
William D. Leahy) to undertake, through the Joint Army and 
Navy Board and its planners, a re-examination of strategic 
plans to take into account a possible future concerted military 
threat by Japan, Germany and Italy against the Western 
Hemisphere. The planning studies then undertaken led to 
the development after May, 1939, of successive strategic 
plans of the RAINBOW series for defense of the United 
States and of the Western Hemisphere by the armed forces 
of the United States, acting with or without allies. The first 
plan of this series, RAINBOW No. 1, adopted by the Joint 
Board in July, 1939, was soon approved by the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy and by the President. This first of 
the alternative RAINBOW plans to be adopted provided 
for joint action of the Army and Navy in defense of the 
Western Hemisphere, with the United States acting alone, 
except for support from the Latin-American states, after the 
Axis powers had established effective control of Europe 
and Asia. 

The outbreak of war in Europe in September, 1939, 
seemed to the President and his advisers to indicate that the 
assumptions of the RAINBOW plans might quickly be con- 
firmed by a German victory in Europe and by Japanese 
action in Asia. The Chief of Staff of the Army (General 
George C. Marshall) and the Chief of Naval Operations 
(Admiral Harold R. Stark), and their immediate staffs in the 


War and Navy Departments, therefore, became increasingly. 


concerned with problems of national foreign and defense 
policy, and of related strategic questions, created by world war 
developments. They recognized and strongly recommended to 
the President the urgent necessity of developing new defense 
policies and of greatly increasing the armed forces of the 
nation to meet the situation that would confront a still dis- 
armed United States, should further aggression by the Axis 
Powers compel the country to use its military strength and 
national resources in the war against those powers.* 

The objectives and assumptions of strategic planning in the 
War and Navy Departments were inevitably radically 
changed, and the need for speedy defense preparations was 
further emphasized by the fall of France in June, 1940. Army 
and Navy commands and staffs in Washington soon reached 
substantial agreement on recommendations then submitted 
to the President and to Congress for action to implement the 
agreed national objective of defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere against any potential two-ocean threat. Special Army 
and Naval observers sent to England in August, 1940, had 
reported by the end of September that Great Britain could 
successfully resist any immediate German attack and that 
the: British Cabinet, headed by Winston Churchill, in- 
tended to continue the war until the Axis challenge. had 
been overcome. 

At the end of 1940 the staffs in Washington were con- 
vinced that the European Axis Powers, already dominating 
most of the Continent of Europe, could not be defeated by 
Britain and her remaining Allies. They therefore were con- 
fronted with the problem of preventing a German victory in 
Europe and in the Atlantic, while restraining. Japan from 
further aggression in the Far East and in the Pacific, Before 
the end of the 1940 Presidential campaign, in which candi- 
dates of both major parties were promising that they would 
not send American boys to fight in “foreign wars,” the heads 
of the War and Navy Departments had reached substantial 
agreement on national-defense policies. They were con- 
vinced that the Axis two-ocean threat to the Americas could 
be averted only by American action to prevent a British de- 





_ "Mark S. Watson, “Chief of Staff; Prewar Plans and Prepara- 
tions;” Washington, 1950 
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feat and a German-Italian victory in Europe and in the 
Atlantic. 


The C.N. 0. “Plan Dog’’ Memorandum, 
12 November, 1940 


Admiral Stark, acting in full agreement with General Mar- 
shall, within a week after the re-election of President Roose- 
velt, presented to him, on 12 November, 1940, a compre- 
hensive analysis of the world political and military situation 
and its immediate and long-range implications for the United 
States. In the conclusion of this statement, prepared by Ad- 
miral Stark himself with aid of the naval planners, there were 
outlined and recommended new strategic objectives and poli- 
cies to govern the future action of the United States, to be 
undertaken if possible in coalition with other friendly powers. 
In these conclusions, the advantages and disadvantages of four 
possible alternative courses of action were analyzed: 


A. Direction of the U.S. military effort towards hem- 
isphere defense, within the Western Hemisphere, in order 
to contribute by such a defensive strategy “to security 
against attack in either or both oceans.” 

B. Preparation for “a full offensive against Japan, prem- 
ised on assistance from the British and Dutch forces in the 
Far East, and remaining on the strict defensive in the 
Atlantic.” 

C. Planning “for sending the strongest possible military 
assistance both to the British in Europe, and to the British, 
Dutch and Chinese in the Far East.” 

D. Direction of U.S. efforts “toward an eventual strong 
offensive in the Atlantic, as an ally of the British, and a 
defensive in the Pacific.” 


Admiral Stark and General Marshall recommended to the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, and to the President, the 
adoption of the fourth of these alternatives, i.e. “Course of 
Action D.” (Hence this proposal came to be described as 
“Plan D,” or “Plan Dog.”) This proposal was immediately 
informally approved by the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
and was referred to the Joint Army-Navy Board for study and 
development of new strategic plans. The President tacitly 
agreed to this procedure without formally approving “Plan 
D.” The Joint Board adopted these proposals, in December, 
1940, for submission to the President, through the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy, if possible with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State. When Secretary Hull withheld formal ap- 
proval of this recommendation, on the ground that the matters 
dealt with were primarily military in nature, Secretaries 
Stimson and Knox submitted these recommendations to the 
President, early in January, 1941. The President, having 
already agreed in November, 1940, that the War and Navy 
Departments could base future strategic planning and defense 
preparations on the conclusions of “Plan Dog,” confirmed this 
approval in these January conversations with the heads of the 
War and Navy Departments, and in his note to Secretary Knox 
authorizing the submission of the “Plan Dog” proposals to 
representatives of the British Chiefs of Staff at the Staff Con- 
ference that began 29 January, 1941. 

The basic objectives of “Plan Dog” were substantially 
those outlined by the Joint Board in June, 1939, as the basis 
for one of the five alternative plans of the RAINBOW series 
to be later developed. “Plan Dog” specified, however, that the 
offensive action against Germany and Italy, envisaged in the 
outline for the RAINBOW 5 plan, was not to be undertaken 
until attacks by those powers compelled the United States to 
enter the war against them. Until this happened, the basic 
objective of “Plan Dog” was to be the immediate maximum 
possible mobilization of American man-power and industrial 
resources together with an all-out effort to assure full coopera- 
tion of action by all the American Republics in defense of the 
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Western Hemisphere. When aggressive acts by the Axis 
powers led to American entry into the war, the United States 
would join Britain in the conduct of offensives against Ger- 
many and Italy in Europe and/or North Africa. 

If and when that happened, strategic priority was to be 
given to preparations for offensive operations against Ger- 
many and Italy to assure their defeat. While such operations 
were under way a defensive strategy was to be followed in 
the Pacific Every effort was to be made to avoid war with 
Japan in the Pacific, and even if Japan should join her Axis 
Partners by attacking the United States and the British 
Commonwealth in the Pacific, U.S. operations against Japan 
were to be strictly defensive until additional forces could be 
created, or released from operations in the Atlantic, for an 
all-out offensive against Japan. 


The A.B.C.-1 U.S.-British Staff Agreements, 
March, 1941 

The recommendations in the Chief of Naval Operations 
memorandum of 12 November, 1940, had included an urgent 
proposal for immediate staff conversations with representa- 
tives of the British Chiefs of Staff in Washington. General 
Marshall and Secretaries Stimson and Knox fully agreed to 
this suggestion. It had in fact been under consideration since 
June, 1940, when technical naval staff talks had been pro- 
posed by Prime Minister Churchill. The President preferred 
not to act on this request from the Prime Minister. The very 
day that President Roosevelt left Washington for a Caribbean 
cruise, with Harry Hopkins and other advisers, on 30 Novem- 
ber, Admiral Stark cabled invitations to the British Chiefs of 
_ Staff to send representatives informally and secretly to Wash- 
ington for technical staff talks. The subjects to be discussed 
included not only increased munitions allocations to British 
forces, but also plans for possible ultimate military coopera- 
tion of the forces of the two countries against Axis aggres- 
sion. The British Chiefs of Staft promptly accepted this 
invitation, but the death of the British Ambassador, Lord 
Lothian, on 13 December, led to a month’s delay in the con- 
vening of this American-British Staff Conference. 

Prime Minister Churchill was being kept closely in touch 
with developments in Washington, both by the British 
Embassy and in personal exchanges of messages with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Lord Lothian visited London early in Novem- 
ber to discuss latest events in the United States. Churchill, as 
a “Former Naval Person” (as he signed his messages to the 
President), was particularly interested in plans for future 
United States-British naval cooperations. In a note to the First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty, 22 November, 1940, Churchill 
wrote: 

“In my view, Admiral Stark is right and ‘Plan D’ is 
strategically sound, and also most highly adapted to our 
interests. We should, therefore, so far as opportunity serves, 
in every way contribute to strengthen the policy of Admiral 
Stark and should not use arguments inconsistent with it.”* 

The representatives of the British Chiefs of Staff reached 
Washington with Lord Halifax, the new British Ambassador, 
in mid-January, 1941. In the two months of very secret but 
almost continuous staff conversations that followed, the 
main outlines of “Plan Dog” were accepted as the basis for 
comprehensive staff agreements submitted to the Chiefs of 
Staff of the two countries on 27 March, 1941. The main 
report of the Staff Conference, entitled “A.B.C.-1,” was 
accompanied by five annexes, one of which was a proposed 
“United States-British Commonwealth Basic War Plan—Num- 
ber One.” The report and its annexes were promptly ac- 
cepted by the Chief of Staff of the Army, and by the Chief 
of Naval Operations, as well as by the British Chiefs of Staff, 


*Winston Churchill, 
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as a tentative basis for future strategic planning and defense 
preparations. 

It had been definitely stated in the report of the staff con- 
ference that these A.B.C.-1 agreements would enter formally 
into effect only when approved by the two Governments. It 
had also been made clear to the British representatives that 
the combined United States-British operations suggested in 
the report would be participated in by U.S. forces only if, 
and when, the..United- States were “compelled to enter the 
war” (to use the words of the President, himself, in his note 
to Secretary Knox, 24 January, 1941, approving the program 
of the Staff Conference, based on the conclusions of “Plan 
Dog”). 

Formal approval of the A.B.C.-1 staff agreements, and 
of the Joint War Plan—RAINBOW No. 5, based thereon, was 
not to be given by the President until 7 December, 1941. 
Until that date, no commitment had been made by the Presi- 
dent, or by any representative of the United States Govern- 
ment, whether diplomatic, political or military in nature, that 
the United States would ever enter the war against the Axis 
Powers, on its own initiative.° 


Lend-Lease and Victory Programs, 1941 

President Roosevelt had announced, in December, 1940, 
his concrete proposals for assisting nations already fighting 
against Axis aggression by providing them with “all aid short 
of war.” This administration policy was then emphatically 
approved by Congress in the passage of the “Lend-Lease Act,” 
early in March, 1941. In the months that followed more atten- 
tion was given by the administration to the implementation 
of this act, through measures of defense aid to the Allies, than 
to the increase in the strength of the nation’s armed forces. 

Hitler’s action in launching the attack on the Soviet Union, 
22 June, 1941, changed the whole nature and course of the 
war. Pressure on Britain was greatly reduced and a British 
defeat seemed temporarily averted. The United States was 
granted a further period in which to complete the mobiliza- 
tion, equipment and training of the increased forces author- 
ized by Congress in 1940. During the months between March 
and December, 1941, substantial progress was made by the 
War and Navy Departments in preparation of the forces that 
would be required to implement the RAINBOW plans for 
Hemisphere defense. 

After the German attack on the Soviet Union, the President 
took formal action to accelerate munitions production. He 
directed the War and Navy Departments, 9 July, 1941, to 
develop a “Victory Program” of industrial mobilization to 
assure the production of sufficient quantities of arms and 
munitions to assure “the defeat of potential enemies of the 
United States.” He also directed that the estimates of the 
quantities required should be based on strategic assumptions 
concerning the operations and forces that would be necessary 
to achieve this result. The strategic objectives, policies and 
concepts on which agreement had been reached between 
the War and Navy Departments in “Plan Dog” in Decem- 
ber, 1940, in the A.B.C.-1 Report in March, 1941, and 
in the Joint Plan-RAINBOW No. 5, in May, 1941, were 
therefore restated in an “Army and Navy Strategic Esti- 
mate” signed by General Marshall and Admiral Stark, 11 Sep- 
tember, 1941. This was to be one of the secret defense 
documents published by isolationist newspapers, 4 Decem- 
ber, 1941.t 


*The full text of the Main Report of the Staff Conversation’; 
‘A.B.C.-1,” and accompanying papers is included in J, C. Com. 
Pt. 15, pp. 1485-1550; while ear RAINBOW plans, based 
thereon, are included in Pts. 15, 16 and 18. 

tThe full text of this Marshall-Stark Strategic Estimate is in 
R. E. Sherwood’s “Roosevelt and Hopkins”; Rev. Ed. N.Y., 1950, 
pp. 410-418. 
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Strategic Estimates of Danger of 
Japanese Surprise Attack 


Throughout 1941, the heads of the Army and Navy com- 
mands and staffs in Washington had continuously urged that 
policies and measures adopted by the U. S. Government to 
restrain Japan from further aggression in Southeast Asia 
should not be of such a nature as to provoke Japan to attack 
the United States and Great Britain in the Pacific. Japanese 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka’s signature of the Soviet-Japanese 
Neutrality Pact in Moscow, 13 April, 1941, seemed to 
indicate that Japan was seeking to win immunicy on her 
northern flank to permit further military aggression in the re- 
source-rich areas of Southeast Asia and the British and Dutch 
East Indies. This possibility was the basis for the strong 
protests made by Secretary Hull in April-May, 1941, against 
Japanese invasion of those areas. 

The high command of U.S. Forces, after April, 1941, still 
hoped that agreements could be reached with Japan that 
would avoid involvement of the United States in war in the 
Pacific. They were fully aware, however, that Japan might 
decide at any time to achieve, by military action against the 
United States, Great Britain and the Netherlands, its political, 
economic and military objectives in Greater East Asia and 
in the South Pacific. The planning staffs in Washington had 
long assumed that such a war might be initiated by Japan by 
a surprise attack on the U.S. Fleet at its Pearl Harbor base. 
This possibility had been demonstrated in Fleet maneuvers 
in 1932, and again in 1936, when planes from attacking U. S. 
carriers were able to get over Pearl Harbor without prior 
detection. Hence the probability of such a surprise air 
attack by Japan had been stressed in the assumptions of 
nearly all the strategic and defense plans prepared by 
Naval planners after 1931. The possibility and dangers of 
such a surprise Japanese air attack on Pearl Harbor were 
repeatedly emphasized in 1941 in communications sent 
by General Marshall and Admiral Stark to the Commanders 
in Hawaii. 

Admiral H. E. Kimmel assumed command of the U.S. 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor on 1 February, 1941, while 
Lieutenant General W. C. Short took over the command of 
the Hawaiian Department of the Army a week later. Instruc- 
tions sent them by Admiral Stark and by General Marshall 
stressed the imperative necessity of completing plans and 
preparations for adequate joint Army and Navy action to 
meet such a surprise air attack. There are given below ex- 
tracts from communications exchanged between Washington 
and Hawaii in the early months of 1941 when the theater 
commands in the Pacific were developing their -wn local 
joint defense plans.° 


13 January, 1941; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel, 
on the occasion of the latter's appointment as Commander- 
in-Chief, Pacific Fleet. Admiral Stark wrote as follows: 

“. .. 1 realize fully the enormous responsibilities placed 
on your shoulders in one of the most critical periods in our 
history, and where the Navy more than any other branch 
of the Government is likely to have to vear the brunt. 

“... 1am hoping J. O. [i.e., Adm. Richardson] will turn 
over the personal letters I have written him. They give all 
slants here that I know and they show the urgency as I 
see it. In my humble opinion, we may wake up any day 





*Full texts of the letters, messages and documents quoted below 
are included among the exhibits presented to the J. C. Com., pub- 
lished in the following parts of the J. C. Com. Report; C.N.O. 
(Adm. Stark) and C-in-C, U.S. Fleet (Adm. Richardson) in Pt. 14, 
pp. 923-1000; C.N.O. and C-in-C Pac (Adm. Kimmel) Pt. 16 
pp. 2144-2257; Sec. Nav. and Sec. War, Pt. 14, pp. 1000-1006; 
C. of S. (Gen. Marshall) and Comdg. Gen. Hawaiian Dept. 
(Gen, Short) Pt. 15, pp. 1600-1626. 
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with some mines deposited on our front doorstep or with 
some of our ships bombed, or what not, and find ourselves 
in another undeclared war, the ramifications of which call 
for our strongest and sanest imagination and plans. [Au- 
thor’s italics] 

“I have told our Gang here for months past that in my 
opinion we were heading straight for this war, that we 
would not assume anything else and personally I do not 
see how we can avoid, either having it thrust upon us, or 
our deliberately going in, many months longer. And of 
course it may be a matter of weeks or of days. I would 
like to feel perfectly complacent if some day someone 
opens the door of my office and reports that the War is 
on. I have been moving Heaven and Earth trying to meet 
such a situation and am terribly impatient at the slow- 
ness with which things move here. Even though I know 
much has been accomplished, there still remains much 
to be done. 

° oO 2 

“My estimate of the situation—JOR can give you this— 
which I presented to the Secretary [i.e., the CNO Memo- 
randum of 12 Nov. 1940] and RAINBOW 8 [i.e., the Navy 
plan intended to replace the 1938 ORANGE Plan for a 
war of the U.S., without allies, against Japan], both of 
which you should have, will give you fairly clearly my 
own thoughts. Of course, I do not want to become in- 
volved in the Pacific, if it is possible to avoid it. I have 
fought this out time and time again in the highest trib-imals, 
but I also fully realize that we may become involved in the 
Pacific and in the Atlantic at the same time; and, to put it 
mildly, it will be one H—— of a job, and that is one reason 
why I am thankful that I have your caim judgment, your 
imagination, your courage, your ‘guts’ and your head 
at the sea-going end. And your CAN DO-rather than 
CAN’T.” 


25 January; letter, Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Fleet (Adm. 
J. O. Richardson) to C.N.O.; Subj.—‘‘C.N.O. Plan Dog“ 
(i.e., Chief of Naval Operations memo, 12 Nov., 1940). 
In this letter, ‘‘prepared in collaboration with the prospec- 
tive Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet’ (Adm. H. E. Kim- 
mel, who succeeded Richardson just as the command 
name was changed), the following comments and sug- 
gestions were made: 

“3. The new situation, as visualized by the Commander- 
in-Chief, alters the assumptions and concepts of RAINBOW 
No. 3, principally in that the major offensive effort of the 
United States is to be exerted in the Atlantic, rather than 
in the Pacific, and in that a ‘waiting attitude’ will be taken 
in the Pacific, pending a determination of Japan’s inten- 
tions. If Japan enters the war or commits an overt act 
against United States’ interests or territory, our attitude 
in the Pacific will be primarily defensive, but opportunities 
will be seized to damage Japan as situations present them- 
selves or can be created. 

“4. Under the foregoing general conception, it is deemed 
desirable to outline as briefly as possible, certain tentative 
assumptions, upon which the actions of the U.S. Fleet in 
the Pacific will be predicated. These are: 

“(a) The United States is at war with Germany and 
Italy. 

“(b) War with Japan is imminent. 

oO ° o 

“(e) Japan may attack without warning, and these 
attacks may take any form... 

“(f) Japanese attacks may be expected against ship- 
ping, outlying possessions or naval units. Sur- 
prise raids on Pearl Harbor, or attempts to 
block the channel, are possible.” [Author's italics] 
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“5. Under the foregoing assumptions, the U.S. Fleet in 
the Pacific will assume the tasks listed below . . 
“(1) Take full security measures for the protection 
of Fleet Units, at sea and in port... 
“At present, the following measures, among others, 
will be required to accomplish the above task: 
“(a) Expand patrol planes search to the maximum— 
“(b) Establish inner air patrol over Pearl and Hon- 
olulu entrances and approaches, augumenting Army 
planes with Naval and Marine planes as necessary. 
“(c) Arrange for alertness of a striking force of 
Army bombers and pursuit planes, supplemented by 
available Navy and Marine planes. 
“(d) Augment Army A. A. defenses with A. A. bat- 
teries of Fleet Units in Pearl Harbor. 
“(2) Keep vessels of all types in constant readiness 
for distant service. 
“(3) Assist in local defense of the 14th Naval District.” 


Army Responsibility for 
Defense of the Fleet Base 

The above-quoted exchange of letters between the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Commanders of the Fleet in Ha- 
waii indicates how conscious these naval commands were, in 
January, 1941, of the possibility and danger of a surprise air 
attack on the Fleet at its Pearl Harbor Base, as the first 
offensive act in any war with Japan. Under long-standing 
agreements between the War and Navy Departments, re- 
stated in the 1935 edition of “Joint Action of the Army and 
Navy,” the Army had primary responsibility for defense of 
all naval bases, including Pearl Harbor. The Naval commands 
therefore initiated, in January, 1941, new discussions with 
War Department staffs <oncerning the defense preparations 
that should be made by the Army in Hawaii to give adequate 
protection to the Fleet while at its base. The Secretary of 
the Navy therefore addressed the Secretary of War, to remind 
him once again of this problem. It was pointed out, in this 
letter of 24 January, that: 


“If war eventuates with Japan, it is believed easily 
possible that hostilities would be initiated by a surprise at- 
tack upon the Fleet or the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor. 
. . . The inherent possibilities of a major disaster to the 
Fleet or Naval Base warrant taking every step, as rapidly 
as can be done, that will increase the joint readiness of the 
Army and Navy te withstand a raid of the character men- 
tioned above. 

“The dangers envisaged, in their order of importance 
and probability, are considered to be: 

(1) Air Bombing Attack; 

(2) Air Torpedo Plane Attack; 

(3) Sabotage; 

(4) Submarine Attack; 

(5) Mining; 

(6) Bombardment by Gunfire. 
Defense against all but the first two of these dangers ap- 
pears to have been provided for satisfactorily. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are devoted principally to a discussion of 
problems encompassed in (1) and (2) above, the solution 
of which I consider to be of primary importance.” 


General Marshall and his staff then discussed the many 
problems involved in planning and preparing the defenses of 
Pearl Harbor. In the War Department reply to the query 
from the Secretary of the Navy, on 7 February, the Secretary 
of War wrote: 


“1. In replying to your letter of 24 January [quoted 
above] regarding the possibility of surprise attacks upon 
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the Fleet or the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor, I wish to 
express complete concurrence as to the importance of this 
matter and the urgency of our making every possible 
preparation to meet such a hostile effort. The Hawaiian 
Department is the best equipped of all our overseas de- 
partments, and continues to hold a high priority for the 
completion of its projected defenses because of the 
importance of giving full protection to the Fleet. 
oO o co 

“6. With reference to your other proposals for joint 
detense, I am forwarding a copy of your letter and this 
reply to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, 
and am directing him to cooperate with the local naval 
authorities in making these measures effective.” 


7 February; letter, General Marshall to General Short: 


“ 


. . . I believe you take over command [i.e., of the 
Hawaiian Department] today, however, the reason for this 
letter is a conversation I had yesterday with Admiral 
Stark... . 

° oO ? 

“Admiral Stark said that Kimmel had written him at 
length about the deficiencies of Army matériel for the pro- 
tection of Pearl Harbor. He referred specifically to planes 
and antiaircraft guns. . . . What Kimmel does not realize 
is that we are tragically lacking in this matériel throughout 
the Army, and that Hawaii is on a far better basis than any 
other command in the Army. 

“The fullest protection for the Fleet is THE, rather 
than A, major consideration for us. There can be little 
question about that; but the Navy itself makes demands 
for commands, other than Hawaii, which makes it difficult 
for us to meet the requirements of Hawaii. . . . 

oO o oo 

“My impression of the Hawaiian position has been that 
if no serious harm is done us during the first six hours of 
known hostilities, thereafter the existing defenses would 
discourage an enemy against the hazards of an attack. The 
risk of sabotage and the risk involved in a surprise raid by 
air and by submarine constitute the real perils of the situa- 
tion. Frankly, I do not see any landing threat in the 
Hawaiian Islands so long as we have air superiority. 

“Please keep closely in mind in all of your negotiations 
that our mission is to protect the base and the Naval con- 
centrations, and that purpose should be made clearly ap- 
parent to Admiral Kimmel. I accentuate this because I 
found yesterday, for example, in a matter of tremendous 
importance, that old Army and Navy feuds, engendered 
from fights over appropriations, with the usual fallacious 
arguments on both sides, still persist in confusing issues of 
national defense. We must be completely impersonal in 
these matters, at least so far as our own nerves and irrita- 
tions are concerned. Fortunately, and happily I might say, 
Stark and I are on the most intimate personal basis, and 
that relationship has enabled us to avoid many serious 
difficulties.” 


10 February; letter, Chief of Naval Operations (Admiral 
Stark) to Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet; Subject 
“C.N.O. Plan D‘ (Replying to letter of Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, 25 Jan. 1941—above quoted): 

“3. The general concept, the assumptions and the tasks 
under a ‘Plan D’ situation, outlined in paragraphs 3, 4 and 
5, ... are in accord with the views of C.N.O.... 

“5. The Chief of Naval Operations is cognizant of the 
conditions of the defenses of Oahu, and in view of the 
inadequacy of the Army defenses, the responsibility which 
must rest upon the Fleet for its own protection while in 
Pearl Harbor. . . . The War Department is taking steps to 
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remedy the situation, but the Commander-in-Chief should 
constantly press the Commanding General, Hawaiian De- 
partment, to make all the improvements that lie in his 
power.” 


10 February; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel, com- 
menting on subjects dealt with in the Chief of Naval 
Operations letter of same date (quoted above): 

“I continue in every way I possibly can to fight commit- 
ments or dispositions that would involve us on two fronts, 
and to keep from sending more combatant ships to the Far 
East. I had a two hour struggle (please keep this abso- 
lutely secret) in the White House this past week and, 
thank God, can report that the President still supports my 
contentions. You may be amused to know that the Secre- 
tary of War, Colonel Stimson, has been of very great 
assistance to me in this connection in recent conferences. 
Mr. Hull [Secretary of State] never lets go in the contrary 
view and having fought it so many times I confess to having 
used a little more vehemence and a little stronger language 
than was becoming in fighting it out this last week for the 
n-th time. Present were the President, Stimson, Knox, Mar- 
shall and myself. But, thank God, to date at least, the 
President has (seen) and continues to see it my way. 

2 oO Qo 

“I continue to press Marshall to reinforce Oahu and 

elsewhere. . . . Speaking of Marshall, he is a tower of 
strength to us all and I couldn't conceive of a happier re- 
lationship than exists between him and me. He will go to 
almost any length possible to help us out and, sometimes, 
contrary to his own advisers. . . . 
“P.S. ... I want you to know that we are doing everything 
possible to reach agreement with possible Allies. If and 
wh. such agreements are concluded we will inform you 
of them.” 


18 February; letter, Admiral Kimmel to Admiral Stark (in 
reply to Stark's letters of 29 Jan. and 10 Feb.): 

“Active and immediate steps are being taken to coordi- 
‘nate the Army and Navy air effort as well as the ground 
crew defenses of Pear] Harbor. I had a couple of interviews 
with Short and find him fully alive to the situation and 
highly cooperative. I recommend that you keep continuous 
pressure on this question of Army re-inforcement of 
Oahu... . 

“I feel that a surprise attack (submarine, air or com- 
bined) on Pearl Harbor is a possibility. We are taking 
immediate practical steps to minimize the damage inflicted 
and to ensure that the attacking force will pay.” 


Naval Planning for Pacific Fleet 
Operations in Early 1941 
25 February; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel: 


“, .. It is most important . . . that, as soon as possible, 
you get your Operating Plan for RAINBOW 3 in the hands 
of Admiral Hart (C-in-C, U.S. Asiatic Fleet) and your 
own subordinate commanders, including those in command 
of the Pacific and the Hawaiian Naval Coastal Frontiers. 
Then we can get ready the subordinate operating plans and 
the logistic requirements, the latter being of special im- 
portance to you in your advanced position. 


° ° od 


“Even if we fight this war according to ‘Plan Dog’ (i.e., 


the RAINBOW 5 strategy), we have so designed RAIN-’ 


BOW 83 that a shift to ‘Dog’. . . will (at least at first) 
require only minor changes in the tasks of either the Basic 
Plan or your Operating Plans... . 


° oO ° 


_ “SECRET. The difficulty is that the entire country is in a 
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dozen minds about the war;—to stay out altogether, to go 
in against Germany in the Atlantic, to concentrate against 
Japan in the Pacific and Far East—I simply cannot predict 
the outcome. . . . [There is] a rising tide for action in the 
Far East if the Japanese go into Singapore or the Nether- 
lands East Indies. This cannot be ignored and we must 
have in the back of our heads the possibility of having to 
swing to that tide. If it should prevail against Navy De- 
partment recommendations, you would have to implement 
RAINBOW 3, and forget my dispatch concerning ‘Plan 
Dog. This might mean that any reinforcements to the 
Atlantic might become impossible, and, in any case, would 
be reduced by just as much as we would send to the 
Asiatic [Fleet]. And that might be a very serious matter 
for Britain. . . . 
°° Oo ce) 

“I am enclosing a copy of a memo which is self-explana- 
tory, showing you our best estimate of the Far Eastern 
present situation. . . . A re-estimate may have to be neces- 
sary at any time, but it still looks to us as though this 
estimate, at least for the moment, were sound. .. .” 


Enclosure; copy of ‘‘Memorandum for the President;’’ 11 Feb- 


ruary, 1941: 
o oO ° 

“There is a chance that further moves against Japan will 
precipitate hostilities rather than prevent them. We want 
to give Japan no excuse for coming in, in case we are 
forced into hostilities with Germany who we all consider 
our major problem. 

“The Pacific Fleet is now weaker in total tonnage and 
aircraft than the Japanese Navy. It is, however, a very 
strong force and as long as it is in its present position it 
remains a constant serious and real threat to Japan’s flank. 
If any considerable division is sent to Manila it might 
prove an invitation to Japan to attack us in detail and 
thus greatly lessen or remove our serious naval threat to 
her for a considerable period to come. I believe it would 
be a grave strategic error at this time to divide our Fa- 
cific Fleet... . 

“If we are forced into the war our main effort as ap- 
proved to date will be directed in the Atlantic against 
Germany. We should, if possible, not be drawn into a 
major war in the Far East. I believe the Pacific Fleet 
should, at least at first, remain strong until we see what 
Japan is going to do. If she remains quiet, or even if she 
moves strongly toward Malaysia, we could then vigorously 
attack the Mandates and. Japanese communications in 
order to weaken Japan’s attack on the British and Dutch. 
We would also then be able to spare support forces for 
the Atlantic. 

o ° ° 

“I have just read a paraphrase of a telegram of 7 Feb. 
from the American Embassy at Tokyo, which the State 
Dept. has furnished us. In it appears the following: 

“Risk of war would be certain to follow increased 
concentration of American vessels in the Far East. As it 
is not possible to evaluate with certainty the imponder- 
able factor which such risks constitute, the risk should 
not be taken unless our country is ready to force hos- 
tilities.’” 


Army Planning for 
Defense of Pearl Harbor 
19 February; letter, General Short to General Marshall: 


“I was very glad indeed to have your letter of February 
Te Se 

“Since assuming command, I have had two conferences 
with Admiral Kimmel and two with Admiral Bloch. I have 
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found them both most approachable and cooperative in 
every way. I have told them that from my point of view 
there will be no haissplitting, but that one thing that would 
affect any decision where there is an apparent conflict be- 
tween the Army and the Navy in the use of facilities would 
be the question of what could produce the greatest com- 
bined effort of the two forces. They have assured me that 
they will take exactly the same view. . . .” 


5 March; letter, General Marshall to General Short, in reply 
to General Short's letter of 19 Feb., 1941: 

“. .. I would appreciate your early review of the situa- 
tion in the Hawaiian Department with regard to defense 
from air attack. The establishment of a satisfactory system 
of coordinating all means available to this end is a matter 
of first priority.” 


13 March; letter, General Marshall to General Short: 

“, .. The progress that you are making in reaching close 
coordination with local naval authorities, and so insuring 
a maximum degree of readiness in your Department is 
most gratifying.” 


15 March; letter, General Short to General Marshall: 

“, .. In reply to your letter of March 5th [cited above] 
I shall give you a brief review of the situation in the 
Hawaiian Department in regard to defense from air 
attack. 

“The most serious situation with reference to an air at- 
tack is the vulnerability of both the Army and Navy air 
fields to the attack. . . . As I wrote you in my letter of 
February 19th, some work has been done towards the 
preparation of emergency fields on outlying islands, but in 
no case have arrangements been completed for the dis- 
persion of the planes in the vicinity of the field or the 
preparation of bunkers to protect them. . . .” 


Warning Against a Sunday Morning 

Japanese Surprise Attack 

1 April; Admiral Stark to Commandants all Naval Districts, 
including Naval District 14 in Hawaii: 

“Personnel of your Naval Intelligence Service should 
be advised that because of the fact that past experience 
shows the Axis Powers often begin activities in a particular 
field on Saturdays or Sundays or on national holidays of 
the countries concerned, they should take steps on such 
days to see that proper watches and precautions are in 
effect.” [Author’s italics] 


This warning, at a time when the Joint Defense Plans for 
Hawaii were under preparation, reflected an estimate of 
Japanese intentions that had been frequently emphasized 
by naval intelligence officers. Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zach- 
arias, who had long been occupied with such intelligence 
activities, has written that he informed Admiral Kimmel, in 
March, 1941, of the same danger mentioned in this C.N.O. 
dispatch: 


“I told the’ Admiral of my conviction that if Japan de- 
cided on war with us she would open hostilities with an 
air attack on our fleet without a declaration of war, on a 
weck end, and probably on a Sunday morning, by launch- 
ing planes from carriers so that they could fly down wind 
from a spot as far away as possible in order to facilitate the 
escape of ships of the attacking force. This spot, it was em- 
phasized, was usually in the northern sector. He (i.e., 
Admiral Kimmel) was specific in his questions, which I 
tried to answer in the same detail. . . . Finally Admiral 
Kimmel asked how I thought this air attack could be pre- 
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vented. I told him, ‘Admiral, you will have to have patrols 
out at least five hundred miles daily.’ 

“He replied without hesitation, “Well, of course we have 
neither the personnel nor material to do that.’ 

“T pondered for a moment, then added: ‘Admiral, you'd 
better get them, because that is what’s coming.’ 

“Our conversation lasted about ninety minutes, and I 
left the Admiral’s office in the belief that it was a fruitful 


one.”* 


Fleet Commanders Informed 
Of A.B. C.-1 Staff Agreements 
3 April; letter, Admiral Stark to the Commanders-in-Chief, 


Pacific, Asiatic and Atlantic Fleets, transmitting copies of 
the main report (‘‘A.B.C.-1‘') of the United States-British 
Staff Conference, dated 27 March, 1941. The Fleet Com- 
manders were informed that the ‘‘A.B.C.-1‘’ agreements 
would soon be incorporated in Joint and Naval Plans— 
Rainbow No. 5. In commenting on this development, Ad- 
miral Stark wrote that: 

“This Report has been approved by the Chief of Staff of 
the Army and by myself, and, at an appropriate time, is 
expected to receive the approval of the President. . . . 

“3. The basic idea of the United States-British plan is 
that the United States will draw forces from the Pacific 
Fleet to reinforce the Atlantic Fleet, and that the British 
will, if necessary, transfer naval forces to the Far East to 
attempt to hold the Japanese north of the Malay Barrier. 
The U. S. Asiatic Fleet would not be reinforced, but would 
be supported by offensive operations by the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet. 

“4. From the viewpoint of the defense of the United 
States national position, the proposed naval deployment 
gives. adequate security in case the British Isles should 
fall. From the viewpoint of bringing immediate heavy 
pressure in the Atlantic, which we consider the decisive 
theater, the plan leaves something to be desired in the 
initial stages of the war. 

“5. The difficulties are our present uncertainty as to 
Japanese action, and British insistence on the vital im- 
portance of holding Singapore, and of supporting Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and India. Their proposals, which I 
rejected, were to transfer almost the whole of the Pacific 
Fleet to Singapore to hold that position against the Jap- 
anese. In my opinion, the result of such a move on our 
part would almost surely be a British defeat in the 
Atlantic, and, thereafter, a difficult period for the United 
States. I have agreed to the present plan for the initial 
stages, but have insisted that the deployment at any one 
time must depend upon the situation which exists at that 
time. Elasticity and fluidity of planning are therefore as- 
sured. 

co oO ° 

“8. The Japanese attitude will continue to have an ex- 
tremely important bearing on the future of the war in the 
Atlantic. For some time past, Japan has shown less and 
less inclination to attack the British, Dutch and ourselves 
in the Far East. Her people are distinctly tired of the war 
in China and of the privations they now must undergo. 
Whether Matsuoka’s visit to Berlin and Rome _ will 
strengthen the wish of some of them to help Germany, or 
will deepen their caution against rash action may be dis- 
closed within the next month. I advise you to watch this 
situation keenly. . 

“9. Unquestionably the concentration of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet in Hawaii has had a stabilizing effect in the Far East. 
I am more and more of the opinion that Japan will hesitate 





*Zacharias, “Secret Missions”; N. Y. 1946, pp. 231-2. 
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to take further steps, perhaps even against Indo-China, so 
long as affairs do not go too badly for the British. What 
the effect on her would be were the United States to 
transfer a large part of the Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic 
can, as yet, be only surmised. In any case, we shall rigidly 
avoid making any indication that we contemplate such a 
transfer until the last possible moment. 

“10. The question of our entry into the war now,seems 
to be when, and not whether. Public opinion, which now is 
slowly turning in that direction, may or may not be 
accelerated. My own personal view is that we may be in 
the war (possibly undeclared) against Germany and Italy 
within two months, but that there is a reasonable possibil- 
ity that Japan may remain out altogether. However, we 
cannot at present act on that possibility.” (Full text of let- 
ter, C.N.O. to Cs-in-C of the Fleets, 3 Apr. 1941, Serial 
038612, in appendix to Chap. 14 of the author’s naval 
monograph “United States-British Naval Cooperation, 
1939-1942,” cited above.) 


April; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel: 

“It has been some time since I have dropped you a line, 
but . . .,there has been nothing of real importance that I 
could tell you until the Staff Conversations were over. Yes- 
terday I sent an official letter to you and to King and to 
Tommy Hart covering this subject. [Quoted above] . . . 


° a o 


“I may tell you and Hart and King, in the strictest con- 


Hawaiian Air Force and Commander, Naval Base De- 
fense Air Force, to implement the above agreement. 

(3) Field Order No. 1 NS (Naval Security) putting 
into effect for the Army the provisions of the joint agree- 
ment. 

“I have found both Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Bloch 
{Commandant,’ 14th Naval District, Hawaii] very cooper- 
ative and we all feel steps have been taken which make 
it possible for the Army and Navy Air Forces to act 
together and with the unity of command as the situation 
requires. ...” 


Enclosure 1, Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, Hawaiian 


Dept. and 14th Naval District, approved by General 
Short and by Admirals Kimmel and Bloch, 11 April, 1941. 
This plan was based on the following assumptions: 

“(1) Relations between the United States and Japan 
are strained, uncertain, and varying. 

“(2) In the past Japan has never preceded hostile 
actions by a declaration of war. 

“(3) A successful sudden raid against our ships and 
naval installations on Oahu might prevent offensive action 
by our forces in the Western Pacific for a long period. 

“(4) A strong part of our fleet is now constantly at 
sea in the operating areas organized to take strong offen- 
sive action against any surface or submarine force which 
initiates hostile action. 

“(5) It appears possible that Japanese submarines 


Sm head ¥ vent be thie Penckiein Gas ellietad sbcret and/or a Japanese fast raiding force might arrive in 
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found them both most approachable and cooperative in 
every way. I have told them that from my point of view 
there will be no hairsplitting, but that one thing that would 
affect any decision where there is an apparent Conflict be- 
tween the Army and the Navy in the use of facilities would 
be the question of what could produce the greatest com- 
bined effort of the two forces. They have assured me that 
they will take exactly the same view. . . .” 


5 March; letter, General Marshall to General Short, in reply 


vented. I told him, ‘Admiral, you will have to have patrols 
out at least five hundred miles daily.’ 

“He replied without hesitation, “Well, of course we have 
neither the personnel nor material to do that.’ 

“I pondered for a moment, then added: ‘Admiral, you'd 
better get them, because that is what’s coming.’ 

“Our conversation lasted about ninety minutes, and I 
left the Admiral’s office in the belief that it was a fruitful 


one.”* 





to General Short's letter of 19 Feb., 1941: Fleet Commanders Informed 
“. .. I would appreciate your early review of the situa- Of A.B. C.-1 Staff Agreements 
tion in the Hawaiian Department with regard to defense 3 April; letter, Admiral Stark to the Commanders-in-Chief, 








from air attack. The establishment of a satisfactory system 
of coordinating all means available to this end is a matter 
of first priority.” 


13 March; letter, General Marshall to General Short: 

“, .. The progress that you are making in reaching close 
coordination with local naval authorities, and so insuring 
a maximum degree of readiness in your Department is 
most gratifying.” 


15 March; letter, General Short to General Marshall: 

“, .. In reply to your letter of March 5th [cited above] 
I] shall give you a brief review of the situation in the 
Hawaiian Department in regard to defense from air 
attack. 

“The most serious situation with reference to an air at- 
tack is the vulnerability of both the Army and Navy air 
fields to the attack. . . . As I wrote you in my letter of 
February 19th, some work has been done towards the 
preparation of emergency fields on outlying islands, but in 
no case have arrangements been completed for the dis- 
persion of the planes in the vicinity of the field or the 
preparation of bunkers to protect them. . . .” 


Warning Against a Sunday Morning 

Japanese Surprise Attack 

1 April; Admiral Stark to Commandants all Naval Districts, 
including Naval District 14 in Hawaii: 

“Personnel of your Naval Intelligence Service should 
be advised that because of the fact that past experience 
shows the Axis Powers often begin activities in a particular 
field on Saturdays or Sundays or on national holidays of 
the countries concerned, they should take steps on such 
days to see that proper watches and precautions are in 
effect.” [Author's italics] 


This warning, at a time when the Joint Defense Plans for 
Hawaii were under preparation, reflected an estimate of 
Japanese intentions that had been frequently emphasized 
by naval intelligence officers. Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zach- 
arias, who had long been occupied with such intelligence 
activities, has written that he informed Admiral Kimmel, in 
March, 1941, of the same danger mentioned in this C.N.O. 
dispatch: 


“I told the’ Admiral of my conviction that if Japan de- 
cided on war with us she would open hostilities with an 
air attack on our fleet without a declaration of war, on a 
week end, and probably on a Sunday morning, by launch- 
ing planes from carriers so that they could fly down wind 
from a spot as far away as possible in order to facilitate the 
escape of ships of the attacking force. This spot, it was em- 
phasized, was usually in the northern sector. He (i.e., 
Admiral Kimmel) was specific in his questions, which I 
tried to answer in the same detail. . . . Finally Admiral 
Kimmel asked how I thought this air attack could be pre- 
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Pacific, Asiatic and Atlantic Fleets, transmitting copies of 
the main report (‘‘A.B.C.-1‘') of the United States-British 
Staff Conference, dated 27 March, 1941. The Fleet Com- 
manders were informed that the ‘‘A.B.C.-1‘' agreements 
would soon be incorporated in Joint and Naval Plans— 
Rainbow No. 5. In commenting on this development, Ad- 
miral Stark wrote that: 

“This Report has been approved by the Chief of Staff of 
the Army and by myself, and, at an appropriate time, is 
expected to receive the approval of the President. . . . 

“3. The basic idea of the United States-British plan is 
that the United States will draw forces from the Pacific 
Fleet to reinforce the Atlantic Fleet, and that the British 
will, if necessary, transfer naval forces to the Far East to 
attempt to hold the Japanese north of the Malay Barrier. 
The U. S. Asiatic Fleet would not be reinforced, but would 
be supported by offensive operations by the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet. 

“4. From the viewpoint of the defense of the United 
States national position, the proposed naval deployment 
gives adequate security in case the British Isles should 
fall. From the viewpoint of bringing immediate heavy 
pressure in the Atlantic, which we consider the decisive 
theater, the plan leaves something to be desired in the 
initial stages of the war. 

“5. The difficulties are our present uncertainty as to 
Japanese action, and British insistence on the vital im- 
portance of holding Singapore, and of supporting Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and India. Their proposals, which I 
rejected, were to transfer almost the whole of the Pacific 
Fleet to Singapore to hold that position against the Jap- 
anese. In my opinion, the result of such a move on our 
part would almost surely be a British defeat in the 
Atlantic, and, thereafter, a difficult period for the United 
States. I have agreed to the present plan for the initial 
stages, but have insisted that the deployment at any one 
time must depend upon the situation which exists at that 
time. Elasticity and fluidity of planning are therefore as- 
sured. 

° O° e 

“8. The Japanese attitude will continue to have an ex- 
tremely important bearing on the future of the war in the 
Atlantic. For some time past, Japan has shown less and 
less inclination to attack the British, Dutch and ourselves 
in the Far East. Her people are distinctly tired of the war 
in China and of the privations they now must undergo. 
Whether Matsuoka’s visit to Berlin and Rome will 
strengthen the wish of some of them to help Germany, or 
will deepen their caution against rash action may be dis- 
closed within the next month. I advise you to watch this 
situation keenly. ; 

“9. Unquestionably the concentration of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet in Hawaii has had a stabilizing effect in the Far East. 
I am more and more of the opinion that Japan will hesitate 





*Zacharias, “Secret Missions”; N. Y. 1946, pp. 231-2. 
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to take further steps, perhaps even against Indo-China, so 
long as affairs do not go too badly for the British. What 
the effect on her would be were the United States to 
transfer a large part of the Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic 
can, as yet, be only surmised. In any case, we shall rigidly 
avoid making any indication that we contemplate such a 
transfer until the last possible moment. 

“10. The question of our entry into the war now,seems 
to be when, and not whether. Public opinion, which now is 
slowly turning in that direction, may or may not be 
accelerated. My own personal view is that we may be in 
the war (possibly undeclared) against Germany and Italy 
within two months, but that there is a reasonable possibil- 
ity that Japan may remain out altogether. However, we 
cannot at present act on that possibility.” (Full text of let- 
ter, C.N.O. to Cs-in-C of the Fleets, 3 Apr. 1941, Serial 
038612, in appendix to Chap. 14 of the author’s naval 
monograph “United States-British Naval Cooperation, 
1939-1942,” cited above.) 


April; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel: 

“It has been some time since I have dropped you a line, 
but . . ..there has been nothing of real importance that I 
could tell you until the Staff Conversations were over. Yes- 
terday I sent an official letter to you and to King and to 
Tommy Hart covering this subject. [Quoted above] . . . 

° oO ° 

“I may tell you and Hart and King, in the strictest con- 
fidence, . . . that I read to the President the official secret 
letter which I mailed you three yesterday and received his 
general assent to it. 

“I realized that you all, just as much as I, are vitally inter- 
ested in the matter of ‘timing.’ Something may be forced 
on us at any moment which would precipitate action, 
though I don’t look for it as I can see no advantage to Mr. 
Hitler in forcing us into the war, unless, of course, Matsuoka 
(i.e., the Japanese Foreign Minister then visiting Berlin) 
agrees to fight at the same time. On the surface, at least, the 
Japanese situation looks a trifle easier, but just what the 
Oriental really plans, none of us can be sure... . 

Q o °° 

“The situation is obviously critical in the Atlantic. In my 
opinion, it is hopeless except as we take strong measures to 
save it. The effect on the British of sinkings with regard 
both to the food supply and essential material to carry on 
the war is getting progressively worse. Without our giving 
effective aid I do not believe the British can much more 
than see the year through, if that. The situation is much 
worse than the average person has any idea. . . . I hope and 
I believe that the foregoing gives you the picture pretty 
much as I have it to date, without going into the Balkan 
situation, labor troubles, bottlenecks and the million other 
things which you undoubtedly can glean quite well from 
the press. 


* oO Qa 


“RAINBOW 5 should be on its way to you all shortly.” 


Hawaiian Local Joint Defense Plans, 
April, 1941 


14 April; letter,.General Short to General Marshall, trans- 


mitting to the War Department the new Army-Navy Joint 
Defense Plans for Hawaii, and for Pearl Harbor, just 
agreed upon by the Army and Navy commands in Hawaii: 
“Knowing that you are very much interested in the 
progress that we are making in cooperating with the Navy, 
I am enclosing the following agreements made with them; 
(1) Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, Hawaiian 

Department and Fourteenth Naval District. 
(2) Agreement signed by the Commander of the 
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Hawaiian Air Force and Commander, Naval Base De- 
fense Air Force, to implement the above agreement. 

(3) Field Order No. 1 NS (Naval Security) putting 
into effect for the Army the provisions of the joint agree- 
ment. 

“I have found both Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Bloch 
[Commandant,' 14th Naval District, Hawaii] very cooper- 
ative and we all feel steps have been taken which make 
it possible for the Army and Navy Air Forces to act 
together and with the unity of command as the situation 
requires... .” 


Enclosure 1, Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, Hawaiian 


Dept. and 14th Naval District, approved by General 
Short and by Admirals Kimmel and Bloch, 11 April, 1941. 
This plan was based on the following assumptions: 

“(1) Relations between the United States and Japan 
are strained, uncertain, and varying. 

“(2) In the past Japan has never preceded hostile 
actions by a declaration of war. 

“(3) A successful sudden raid against our ships and 
naval installations on Oahu might prevent offensive action 
by our forces in the Western Pacific for a long period. 

“(4) A strong part of our fleet is now constantly at 
sea in the operating areas organized to take strong offen- 
sive action against any surface or submarine force which 
initiates hostile action. 

“(5) It appears possible that Japanese submarines 
and/or a Japanese fast raiding force might arrive in 
Hawaiian waters with no prior warning from our intelli- 
gence service. . . .” 


Enclosure 2, Agreement signed by the Commander of the 


Hawaiian Air Force (General Martin) and Commander 
Naval Base Defense Air Force (Admiral Bellinger) for 
implementation of the Joint Defense Plan. This agreement 
had been based upon an estimate by General Martin and 
Admiral Bellinger, 31 March 1941, of probable enemy 
intentions and courses of action, in the event of a decision 
by Japan to attack the United States. This estimate had 
included the following statement: 

“(a) A declaration of war (i.e., by Japan) might be pre- 
ceded by: 

“(1) A surprise submarine attack on ships in the 
operating areas, 

“(2) A surprise attack on Oahu, including ships and 
installations in Pearl Harbor, 

“(3) A combination of these two. 

“(b) It appears that the most likely and dangerous form 
of attack on Oahu would be an air attack. It is believed 
that at present such an attack would most likely be 
launched from one or more carriers which would probably 
approach inside of 300 miles. 


Problems of National Policy 
and Strategy, May 1941 
19 April; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel. In this 


letter, the Chief of Naval Operations discussed the send- 
ing of the detachment from the Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic, 
of 3 battleships, 1 carrier, 4 light cruisers and two squad- 
rons of destroyers. Admiral Stark explained that: 

“This was the first echelon for the ‘Battle of the Atlantic.’ 
The entire world set-up was gone into very carefully and 
this detachment was one of the first means of implementing 
what we had every reason to anticipate here. It was agreed 
to, authorized, and directed in its detail by the President. 
It was also cancelled by the President, and he gave the 
specific direction to bring only the C.V. [i.e., carrier] and 1 
division of destroyers. . . . The reason for the change was 
that the President did not want, at this particular moment 
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[i.e., just after the signature in Moscow of the Soviet-Japa- 
nese Neutrality Pact, 13 April, 1941], to give any signs of 
seriously weakening the forces in the Pacific, and it is my 
opinion that this will hold until there is some further clari- 
fication, incident to Matsuoka’s return to Tokyo and this 
further illumination on the Russo-Japanese Treaty. Don't 
interpret this in any sense as a change in the general 
idea of Plan Dog which the President again recently reiter- 
ated to me, and which still holds. He does not, however, 
even while adhering to that Plan, want to give Japan any 
encouragement or lead right now as to our intentions. .. . 
o o ° 
“For months I have been making recommendations along 
some lines now much in public discussion. To those who 
have final authority and responsibility the time seems not 
yet ripe for their adoption. . . . 
° oO ° 
“The President has on his hands at the present time 
about as difficult a situation as has ever confronted any 
man anywhere in public life. There are tremendous issues 
at stake to which he is giving all he has got. I only wish I 
could be of more help to him.” 


26 April; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel: 

“This is just to get you mentally prepared that shortly a 
considerable detachment from your fleet will be brought to 
the Atlantic. . . . King has been given a job to do with a 
force utterly inadequate to do it on any efficient scale. . . . 

“Even the Press and those who wanted to go all out in 
the Pacific are now rounding to and clamoring for an allout 
in the Atlantic. You know my thoughts with regard to this, 
which were set down in my Memo about what is now 
known as Plan Dog, and which will shortly be covered by 
RAINBOW 5. 

“Action on the above, that is transfer to the Atlantic, 
may come at any time and in my humble opinion is only 
a matter of time. No other news for the moment and this 
letter is the result of a long conference yesterday in the 
White House.” 


14 May, memorandum, Admiral Stark to Commandants of 
the 15 Naval Districts; copies to Admirals Kimmel, King 
and Hart: 

“You will recall my previous letter of 3 October, 1940, in 
which I stressed readiness and not to be taken aback 
should somebody suddenly start depositing mines on our 
front doorstep, etc. 

“I might add that I have no inside information as to what 
is going to happen or when, but it seems to me now, as it 
did then, that it is a case of only 

WHEN? 

“The trend of events, and public opinion certainly all 
trend unceasingly this way. 

“If and when we do get in, my hunch is that Hitler 
would certainly, in one way or another, attack our shipping 
wherever he thought it would be profitable, whether from a 
material or a psychological standpoint. 

“I am cognizant of how the sweeper-small craft program 
has lagged, and am doing what I can about it; but it never 
seems enough. 

“This is just to remind you all of the seriousness of the 
present situation and of the necessity of our being ready, to 
the utmost extent, to use what we have or what we can im- 
provise, should the issue suddenly be drawn. 

° c oO 

“What will happen in the Pacific is anyone’s guess; but 
here, too, there is. only one safe course; that is to be pre- 
pared, as far as is humanly possible. Though the danger of 
mines, raiding and diversions, and even of sporadic or stunt 
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air attack may be more remote in the Eastern Pacific, we 
cannot discount it, and hence should likewise be bending 
every ounce of: effort of which we are capable not to be 
caught napping in that area. Japan may come in the second 
Germany does—possibly pre-planned joint action. Russia is 
still a P.. .” 


Completion of Strategic and Defense 
Plans, May-October, 1941 


The Chief--of Naval Operations had informed the Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the Pacific, Asiastic and Atlantic Fleets, 
3 April, 1941, (in letter above quoted) of the contents and 
implications of the A.B.C.-1 Report for future planning of 
naval operations. He further communicated to them, 26 May, 
1941, the Naval ‘War Plan, W.P.L.-46, based on the A.B.C.-] 
staff agreements and on the Joint Plan RAINBOW No. 5. The 
Fleet Commanders were directed to complete immediately 
their own operational plans to implement the strategic policies 
and objectives defined in the Joint and Naval Plans—RAIN- 
BOW No. 5. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, submitted his own 
Fleet Operations Plan—RAINBOW 5 to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, 21 July, 1941. This was formally approved by the 
Chief of Naval Operations, 9 September, 1941. The Joint 
Hawaiian Defense Plan, approved by the local Commanders, 
11 April, 1941, had been deemed so satisfactory, in the pro- 
visions for defense of the Fleet and its Pearl Harbor Base 
against a surprise Japanese air attack, that the C.N.O. had 
sent it to all District Commanders as a model of defense 
planning. Admiral Stark and his staff were equally pleased 
with the Pacific Fleet Operations Plan—RAINBOW 5, feeling 
their further arrangements for implementation of these plans, 
should war with Japan become imminent, could be left to the 
Commanders in Hawaii, whose plans had been found so ade- 
quate. The major problem for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments then became the supply of the forces and matériel that 
would be required for the implementation of these approved 
defense plans. 

The satisfaction in the War and Navy Departments with 
the adequacy of plans for defense of the U.S. Fleet at its 
Pearl Harbor base was confirmed when Admiral Kimmel sub- 
mitted, 14 October, 1941, the revised text of his “Pacific Fleet 
Confidential Letter, No. 2-CL-41,” relative to the measures to 
be adopted to assure the security of vessels of the Pacific 
Fleet while in Operating Areas, or at the Pearl Harbor base, 
against surprise Japanese attacks. In this letter, Admiral Kim- 
mel restated the accepted basic assumption of existing War 
and Defense Plans, including notably the following: 

“. .. A declaration of war (i.e., by Japan) may be pre- 
ceded by: 

“(1) A surprise attack on the ships at Pearl Harbor; 

“(2) A surprise submarine attack on ships in the 
Operating Area; 

“(3) A combination of these two.” 


Admiral Kimmel’s Confidential Letter then “prescribed” the 
Security measures to be made effective at once, or “as may 
later be directed” by the Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, or the Senior Officer Present afloat in the Hawaiian 
Area. The measures so prescribed were summarized; under 
the following headings: 


“A. Continuous Patrol; 
“B. Intermittent Patrols; 

“(1) Destroyer Off-Shore Patrol; 

“(2) Air Patrols; 

“(3) Daily Sweep for Magnetic and Anchored 
Mines—; 
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“C. Sorties and Entry (i.e., of vessels at the Pearl 
Harbor Base); 

“D. Operating Areas; 

“E. Ships at Sea; 

“F. Ships in Port; 

“G. Defense against Air Attack; 

“H. Action to be taken if Submarine Attacks in Operat- 
ing Area.” 


Responsibilities of Theater 
Commanders in Hawaii 


The basic command doctrines of both the Army and Navy 
had long made Theater Commanders responsible for execu- 
tion of all approved plans applicable to their Command Areas, 
particularly in giving effect to any local defense plans which 
they had themselves prepared. The preparation of Basic War 
Plans, defining strategic policies and objectives, and assign- 
ment of forces to the responsible commanders for executing 
such plans was the responsibility of the heads of the War and 
Navy Departments. 

They were also responsible for informing Theater Com- 
mands of the imminence of war, with appropriate general 
directives for execution of the applicable approved strategic 
war plans. They were to refrain, however, from giving de- 
tailed instructions, or specific operational orders, indicating 
the detailed action to be taken by the Theater Commander to 
achieve the defined objectives by carrying out his own tasks 
and missions. ° 

The Joint Congressional Committee, in its report in 1946, 
made the following comments concerning awareness of Com- 
manders in Hawaii of the danger of a surprise air attack, 
pointing out that they “not only appreciated the dangers of 
an air attack on Pearl Harbor but had also prepared detailed 
arrangements to meet this threat.” The War and Navy 
Department staffs felt that these defense arrangements were 
well conceived and adequate, provided the necessary forces 
and matériel could be provided for their implementation. 

The supply of these defense requirements to the Army’s 
Hawaiian Department became in early 1941 one of the major 
preoccupations of the Chief of Staff of the Army and of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. This was reflected in the cor- 
respondence exchanged between February and November, 
1941, between the War and Navy Departments and the-Com- 


PART Il 





Bs STRATEGIC POLICIES to govern action of U.S. Forces, 
in the event that the United States entered the war against 
Germany and Italy, had been definitely outlined by June, 
1941. The Joint Army and Navy Plan—RAINBOW 5-to im- 
plement these approved policies had been approved by the 
heads of the War and Navy Departments and tacitly accepted 
by the President as the basis for future operational planning, 
for defense preparations and for industrial mobilization. 
These developments had been communicated to the Army 
and Navy Commanders in the Pacific, as in the Atlantic, as 
fully and as rapidly as circumstances had permitted. There 





*This basic command doctrine of the U. S. Armed Forces was 
Clearly restated by Secretary Stimson in his statement to the 
J. C. Com. concerning the report of the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board, quoted in the J. C. Com. Report, pp. 237-238. 
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mands in Hawaii. The shortage of equipment of all kinds in 
1941 made it impossible to supply all that was required, but 
General Marshall was later to point out that the Hawaiian 
Department had become by the autumn of 1941 the best 
equipped of Army bases. 

The Joint Congressional Committee noted in its report that 
these local joint defense plans and agreements for their imple- 
mentation were never placed in effect by the Army and Navy 
Commands in Hawaii, despite the successive urgent warning 
messages sent them from the War and Navy Departments. 
The Committee reached the conclusion that the Army and 
Navy officers concerned were “fully conscious” of the danger 
of a surprise air attack on the Fleet at Pearl Harbor, and 
“they were adequately informed” of the “imminence of war” 
with Japan. The Committee concluded as follows: 


“8. Specifically, the Hawaiian Commands failed: 

“(a) To discharge their responsibilities in the light of 
warnings received from Washington, other information 
possessed by them, and the principle of command by 
mutual cooperation. 

“(b) To integrate and coordinate their facilities for 
defense and to alert properly the Army and Navy 
establishments in Hawaii, particularly in the light of the 
warnings and intelligence available to them during the 
period, November 27 to December 7, 1941. 

“(c) To effect liaison on a basis designed to acquaint 
each of them with the operations of the other, which 
was necessary to their joint security, and to exchange 
fully all significant intelligence. 

“(d) To maintain a more effective reconnaissance 
within the limits of their equipment. 

“(e) To effect a state of readiness throughout the 
Army and Navy Establishments designed to: meet all 
possible attacks. 

“(f£) To employ the facilities, matériel, and personnel 
at their command, which were adequate at least to have 
greatly minimized the effects of the attack, in repelling 
the Japanese raiders. 

“(g) To appreciate the significance of intelligence and 
other information available to them. 

“9. The errors made by the Hawaiian commands were 
errors of judgment and not derelictions of duty.” 


Information and Warnings Given to 
Pacific Commanders; June-December, 1941 


still remained, however, inevitable uncertainties both as to 
the future trends of national policy and relative to the devel- 
opments in the global military and political situation. Hence 
it was frequently impossible for the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and the Chief of Naval Operations to reply concretely 
and specifically to questions which the Commanders of U. S. 
Forces in outlying areas, and notably in Hawaii, addressed 
to them. 


Admiral Kimmel’s Request for 
Policy Guidance, May, 1941 
This difficult problem of coordinating naval action with 
national policy was well illustrated by questions posed by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, Admiral Kimmel, 
(Continued on page 110) 
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ENATOR WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND has be- 
S come the newest congressional storm 
center. Mr. Knowland is Senate Repub- 
lican Floor Leader. Yet he disagrees with 
the Administration on certain aspects of 
foreign policy and says so, clearly and 
often. In addition, the Senator is emerg- 
ing as the new leader of the Republicans 
who once turned to Senator Robert A. 
Taft for guidance. 

For these reasons a fusillade of sharp- 
shooting now is being fired at Mr. 
Knowland. This comes mainly from Ad- 
ministration supporters. Estimatedly, the 
Senator has cast 87 per cent of his Serr 
ate votes on the side of the Administra- 
tion. His critics, however, contend that 
the Floor Leadership should go to a 
Senator who backs Mr. Eisenhower on all 


major issues and especially, in these 
days, foreign policy. 
Despite broad suggestions that he 


should withdraw, Mr. Knowland is de- 
termined to keep his Leadership post in 
the next Congress—even if he has to 
fight for it. In the Senate there is little 
expectation that he will be displaced. 
And his friends say there is even less 
likelihood that he will change his for- 
eign-policy views to make them more 
acceptable at the White House. 

Mr. Knowland rejects flatly the con- 
cept that the Floor Leader of the Presi- 
dent’s party should be, first of all, an 
Administration mouthpiece, his state- 
ments confined to what the White House 
will approve. It is this independence that 
is giving the Senator his following among 
Taft supporters. To justify his individual 
stand on foreign policy, he cites two 
now-historic incidents, one involving 
Senator Taft himself. 

Leaders and dissenters. In May of 
1953, Mr. Taft, then Majority Floor 
Leader, vigorously attacked American 
truce policy in Korea. The U.S., he said, 
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Senate Leader’s Creed: 


Serve by ‘Speaking Out’’ 


Some see a new Taft in the Senate. The Repub- 
lican Floor Leader, backing Ike on most issues, 
insists on his right to disagree on foreign policy. 
Senator Taft's old following supports him. 


should “forget” the United Nations, dis- 
entangle itself and try to settle Far East- 
ern affairs through direct treaties with 
other interested nations. 

Administration supporters were aston- 
ished. President Eisenhower, although 
deeply disappointed, defended Mr. Taft’s 
right to hold and express his opinions. 
The Senator continued as Floor Leader. 

Earlier, in February, 1944, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley, Democratic Floor 
Leader, broke with President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. At issue was a tax bill. The 
President had vetoed it, using language 
that Mr. Barkley interpreted as question- 
ing congressional motives. ‘Mr. Barkley 
resigned his Floor Leadership and urged 
that the veto be overridden. 

But Senate Democrats refused to ac- 
cept the Barkley resignation. Unanimous- 





ly, they re-elected him to the Leadership. 
President Roosevelt cordially welcomed 
him back to the post. 

Actually, as a matter of history, the 
President usually has had very substan- 
tial support from the Senate Floor Lead- 
er of his party. Leaving aside the two 
incidents above, this has included both 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Barkley. And, except- 
ing foreign policy, it includes Mr. Know- 
land. The latter’s friends point to his 87 
per cent pro-Administration voting rec- 
ord as proof of that. 

Senator Knowland, in fact, has devel- 
oped his own ideas as to the functions of 
his office. He conceives it his duty to 
push through to enactment the program 
adopted by the Administration after con- 
sultation with congressional leaders. He 
also considers it his responsibility to in- 
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SECRETARY DULLES, REPRESENTATIVE MARTIN, SENATOR KNOWLAND 
... foreign-policy clashes ahead? 
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terpret the White House viewpoint to 
his Republican colleagues. 

Bevond this, Mr. Knowland feels it is 
the Floor Leader’s duty to interpret to 
the President, very frankly, the views of 
his party members in the Senate. On for- 
eign policy, he believes the leader “must 
act with even greater responsibility,” 
that there “are times when he would not 
be serving the cause of the Administra- 
tion .. . or his colleagues in the Senate 

. if he did not speak out.” 

The point also is made that blind sub- 
servience to the White House would de- 
prive the people of California, Mr. Know- 
land’s State, of his representation in the 
Senate. And Mr. Knowland always makes 
clear in foreign-policy statements that he 
speaks only as an individual Senator. 

Californian’s rise. Senator Knowland, 
46, has shown that he can be tenacious 
about his views. Colleagues find that he 
does not budge easily. His ideas derive 
from years of close study of foreign af- 
fairs, with special reference to the Far 
East, which always seems closer to Cali- 
fornians than it does to Easterners. 

The subject is said to have interested 
him throughout a rapid political rise and 
even more particularly after he entered 
the Senate. Mr. Knowland, son of a well- 
to-do Oakland newspaper publisher, 
came up through the California Legisla- 
ture, became a Republican National 
Committeeman and, by 1941, was chair- 
man of the National Committee’s execu- 
tive committee. 

There were three wartime years in the 
Army and advancement from private to 
major. While still in uniform and over- 
seas, Mr. Knowland, in 1945, was ap- 
pointed to a Senate vacaney by Governor 
Earl Warren. He was elected to the un- 
expired term and to a full’ term in 1946 
and re-elected in 1952. 

In the Senate, he proved industrious, 
studious and outspoken. Senator Taft 
spotted him early as a man of promise. 
As Republican Whip, he became Mr. 
Taft’s first lieutenant. Then, in 1953, 
stricken with cancer, Mr. Taft hand- 
picked Mr. Knowland as his successor in 
the leadership. Senate Republicans con- 
firmed the choice after Mr. Taft’s death. 

The departure of the latter left a huge 
gap in Republican ranks. The more-con- 
servative wing of the party was left 
leaderless. Naturally and_ increasingly, 
Mr. Knowland has stepped into the void 
left by Mr. Taft. As leader, one of his 
functions has been to effect compromises 
making Eisenhower proposals more to 
the liking of the conservatives. 

Traveler, listener. On foreign affairs, 
however, Mr. Knowland does not com- 
promise. He has made numerous trips 
to the Orient, talked often with officials 
there. He has been a stanch defender of 
Chiang Kai-shek in China, a leading 
critic of U.S. policies that he feels led to 
Communist capture of that country. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“Here’s the ad we prepared for tomorrow’s paper on the dress promotion, Mr. Scott. 
It will appear in the newspapers at the same time our shipment arrives at the store 
from the Erie freight station for our sale tomorrow. I'd call that good timing!” 


2 


P oe) 
te an. 








“You mean, dependable service, Miss Jones! We've relied on the Erie for years, 
and they come through every time. Our Erie shipments are always on time to give 
us early morning delivery to the store for our advertised sales.” 





Erie’s fast freight trains give shippers the advantage of dependable delivery when 
promised. Teamwork by Erie people all along the line is the answer—another 
reason for the Erie’s reputation as “first in freight”. For safe, dependable trans- 
portation call your nearest Erie representative. 
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““‘Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?”’ 


A good question for oilmen who want a banking service 
devoted to their specific problems and needs 


If you have interests in oil, chances 

are you've heard something about 

Chase’s Petroleum Department. 
Here’s what it can offer you. 


THREE DIVISIONS 


First there’s information and advice 
from engineers and geologists— men 
with practical oilfield experience. It’s 
their job to know the income-produc- 
ing capacities of oil properties. Next 


you get the counsel of petroleum 
economists. They make continual 
studies of supply and demand and 
are prepared to give advice on the 
economic health of the industry. 
Then you get the helpful services of 
credit officers whose sole business it 
is to make constructive loans. 


ALL YOURS 
As a Chase customer, you'll find the 


staff of this department ready to go 
to work for you. Once you’ve had a 
sample of their service, chances are 
you'll count on it for quite a bit of 
guidance. Fact is, as a result of the 
work of this department, Chase for 
years has made more loans to the 
petroleum industry than any other 
bank. 

That highlights services of the 
Chase Petroleum Department. How 
to utilize them is explained on the 
next page. 
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.».if you decide to talk 
to the people at Chase 
The Petroleum Department’s Engi- 
neering Division (geologists includ- 
ed) will study the property involved. 
Wherever necessary they’ll also con- 
sult with independent geologists 
about the present and potential pro- 
ductivity of your property. Further, 
they’ll check drilling plans, look into 
the ways and means of transporting 
crude, and investigate refining costs. 

Next, you'll sit down with Chase’s 
“petroleum bankers” who will take 
the engineering division’s data and 
estimate the cash return you may an- 
ticipate from your praperty. 

Then, summing up all known fac- 
tors and balancing them against up- 
to-the-minute reports on market 
forecast and demand, the banking 
and credit officers will be pleased to 
discuss financing plans with you. 

The important thing to remember 
is this: 

You and your company are assisted 
through every step of the negotia- 
tions by men who know the oil busi- 
ness intimately and have learned to 
put practical experience in double 
harness with constructive financial 
planning. 

Any questions? A letter, a telephone 
call (Hanover 2-6000) or a visit will 
be welcomed by the Petroleum Depart- 
ment, Chase National Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


It pays to do business with Chase 
THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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... Senator Knowland sees 
Red gains in “coexistence” 


In 1952, as a high-level campaign 
worker closely associated with Mr. Eisen- 
hower, Senator Knowland welcomed Re- 
publican suggestions that containment of 
Communism is not enough, that the U.S. 
must proceed to a policy of helping lib- 
erate satellite nations from Russian domi- 
nation. But talk of a “liberation” policy 
did not last long. 

Now Senator Knowland thinks Ameri- 
ca’s policy toward Russia has grown too 
conciliatory. He distrusts Administration 
talk of “peaceful coexistence.” He fears 
that this will lead to a hydrogen-bomb 
“stalemate,” each country equipped to 
devastate the other, both afraid to use 
the nuclear weapon—that, meanwhile, 
Communism would systematically gobble 
up the independent nations on its bor- 
ders. 

Mr. Knowland wants a stiff contain- 
ment policy at the very least. He won- 
ders whether present trends may not lead 
to concessions to Russia and Red China. 
Just now, he particularly fears the Que- 
moy and Tachen islands, between For- 
mosa and the Chinese coast, may simply 
be surrendered to the Chinese Reds. 

Periodically, Mr. Knowland calls for a 
complete breakoff of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. He is asking for con- 
gressional investigations of defense and 
foreign policy, even though Congress in 
the session ahead presumably will be 
under Democratic control. 

Mr. Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles disagree with him on 
many points. But Mr. Knowland says he 
will resign his Floor Leadership on only 
one contingency. If Red China is admit- 
ted to the United Nations, he plans to 
step down and devote all his energies to 
pulling the U.S. out of the U.N. 

A different role. While the Senator 
will continue to support the White House 
on most domestic matters, observers fore- 
see many clashes on foreign affairs in 
the session ahead. In that session, Mr. 
Knowland will have a new status. He and 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin are to become 
the Senate and House minority leaders, 
with new problems besetting the Admin- 
istration legislative program. 

As for losing the Leadership through 
action of the Senate Republicans, no 
challenger has stepped out to claim the 
post. The Administration is scarcely 
thought likely to put forward a candidate 
and so stir up a battle with the Taft wing 
that now backs Mr. Knowland. For what- 
ever it means to U.S. foreign policy, 
Senator Knowland’s job as Republican 
Leader apparently is safe and his insist- 
ence on speaking his mind on foreign 
affairs undiminished. 
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low priced? 
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Offices, display room and shop all under snug 
cover in a Butler building—with attractive 
redwood-panel front. 


but... 
no other building 





offers the 
same advantages 


It is so much easier in every way—includ- 
ing financial—to build with Butler steel 
buildings. Easy to buy—just order the 
space you need. Easy to erect—half- 
finished before they reach your site, Butler 
buildings bolt together fast. Easy to ex- 
pand or change—bolt on new additions. 
Easy to modify—blend well with “‘show- 
case” fronts—finish and insulate to your 
requirements. Easy to maintain—Butler 
steel or aluminum cover panels need little 
or no care. Make no mistake—Butler steel 
buildings equal or exceed in every way 
conventional buildings that cost much 
more. Get all the facts... mail coupon 


today. 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings © Farm Equipment 
Dry Ci Equi # © Special Products 





So Sqwer 


Factories at 
Kansas City, Mo. @ Galesburg, Ill. © Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, Ala. @ Houston, Texas 


for prompt reply address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


7387 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 
987A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
1017 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham, Ala. 
Dept. 87A, Richmond, Calif. 
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PEACE—BUT NO PRIZE 


OSLO-This is the inside story of why 
nobody won the Nobel Peace Prize this 
year—a story that is likely to prove dis- 
appointing to India’s Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Britain’s Sir Anthony Eden. 

You probably noticed the brief an- 
nouncement recently that the famed 
peace prize would not be awarded for 
1954—a year that freed the world of all 
major shooting wars for the first time 
since the start of World War II. To find 
out why the Nobel Committee didn’t 
pick a current peace champion required 
a lot of amateur de- 
tective work because 
the Committee’s op- 
erations are highly 
secret, but here is 
the hitherto untold 
account of what 
happened. 

February 1 is the 


deadline for submit- AN 
ting nominations for 
the Nobel Prize, pre- MR. EDEN 


sented by the Nobel 
Foundation to the 
person “who has done the most or best 
work for fraternity among nations, for 
the abolition or reduction of standing 
armies, and for the holding and promo- 
tion of peace congresses.” Candidates 
can be nominated only by a limited 
number of individuals. 

Many called. Before this year’s dead- 
line arrived, dozens of names were sub- 
mitted from almost every country that 
isn’t behind the Iron Curtain. The Rus- 
sians and their friends never bother to 
suggest anybody. They take a dim view of 
the Nobel Prize and, more often than not, 
denounce the winner as a “warmonger.” 

The Committee staff spent months 
digging into the record of everybody 
who was suggested this year. Carefully 
detailed biographies were prepared on 
each nominee. 

After all the preliminary work was out 
of the way, the Nobel Committee of five 
members, appointed by Norway's Par- 





... by default 


liament, settled down to the long job of 
considering—and eliminating—the candi- 
dates. Slowly the list was thinned down. 
At last only one man remained for con- 
sideration, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India. 

The Committee sessions were filled 
with debate, some of it quite bitter. Mr. 
Nehru’s advocates argued that, aside 
from his over-all record as a man of 
peace, he had earned the prize for his 
careful handling of an incident inside 
his own country involving trouble in 
the Portuguese col- 
ony of Goa. For a 
while it looked as 
though the Indian 
Prime Minister had 
the 1954 prize in 
the bag. 

Then the dissent- 
ers started talking. 
They argued that 
Mr. Nehru’s record 
was a spotty one at 
best; that he had fol- 
lowed anything but 
a peaceful policy in India’s dispute with 
Pakistan over the future of Kashmir. 

None chosen. When the final vote 
was taken the “nays” were in the major- 
ity. The Committee decided to withhold 
the title of world’s outstanding peace- 
maker from Mr. Nehru on its finding 
that, although he offers “peaceful solu- 
tions” for the problems of the rest of the 
world, he has been unable to come up 
with a peaceful solution for one of his 
biggest problems at home. 

That left the Committee with no more 
candidates. Then the London and Paris 
agreements on unifying Western Europe 
came out, suddenly casting Britain’s Sit 
Anthony Eden in the role of a successful 
promoter of peace. It is no secret around 
Oslo that the British Foreign Minister 
could have won the 1954 prize. The 
Committee apparently was willing. 

But for some reason no one _ had 
bothered to submit his name. 


% —USNE&WR, United jo 
MR. NEHRU 
and by vote 
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Body and wing sections of missiles, rockets and jets present 
a challenge to engineers. They must be light — yet strong 
enough to withstand the heat and pressures generated at 
great speeds. 

This Armco Stainless “honeycomb” provides an answer. 
A honeycomb with walls only two-thousandths of an inch 
thick is bonded between stainless skins. When this very 
light section is made from high-strength stainless, more stable 


Exploded drawing of the new stainless steel panel designed for vital parts of 
jet aircraft and guided missiles that require corrosion resistance, lightness and 
enduring strength. 


structures are attained than by conventional design. In 
addition, a high percentage of this strength is retained in 
flight where skin temperatures may reach 900 F. 

This dramatic use of a new Armco Stainless (17-7 PH) 
is one example of the way a special steel in special serv- 
ice can improve product design and performance. Chances 
are that one of Armco’s many grades of stainless steel can 
do the same for your products. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
574-A Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send me a catalog on Armco Stainless Steels. 
EE Te an TOE CA OT eT 
Firm 


Address 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO - 


SHEFFIELD STEEL + ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. » THE ARMCO. INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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5 World's Leading Producer of 
: Electronic Accounting Machines 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 1 ladison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a probiem of outstanding importance.) 


NEW DRAFT PLAN 
FOR ALL YOUTHS 


© 1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


American boys are to be of- 
fered a choice of volunteering 
for armed service on a_ part- 
time, long-term basis, or being 
drafted. 

If Congress approves, volun- 
teers will serve on active duty 
only six months, drill in the Re- 
serve seven and a half years. 

Other benefits are to be held 
out to enlistees, with the idea 
of building up a big active Re- 
serve. \ 


A change of signals is coming in the 
draft after midyear, 1955. All youths 
of draft age or approaching draft age 
will be concerned by the change. 

Draft policy in the period ahead is 
going to be affected by the need for 
building a large active Reserve to sup- 
plement the nation’s regular armed forces. 

The White House has its plan for 
meeting that need. Congress probably 
will insist upon some changes in the 
White House plan. But a new draft law 
of some kind is regarded as certain be- 
tween now and next July 1, when the 
present Draft Act expires. 

As the outlook now is assessed: 

Draft itself will be for two years 
under the new setup, as it is now. Youths 
will register with their local draft boards 
at age 18, be liable for service at age 
18%. No cut in the draft term or change 
in the draft age is contemplated. 

New features. Volunteering, however, 
will be permitted for a new type of 
service, on the basis of plans taking 
shape and those likely to be approved. 
A youth will get the chance to volun- 
teer for six months of active training, 
th n go on to serve up to seven and a 
half years in the active Reserve or Na- 
tional Guard. 

While in the Reserve or National 
Guard, a youth will go to drills every 
week. He will go on maneuvers every 
summer. He may be called on for special 
mobilization exercises from time to time. 

Youths in the Reserve forces thus will 
remain under a form of military disci- 
pline, in the sense that they will have to 

(Continued on page 74) 
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AIM for the best in production line packaging 
with new Acme Steel Strapping Machines 


Acme Idea Man 
J. H. Scott 
Birmingham, Ala. 
helped Pepperell 
with this 
packaging idea 





ask your 


“Acme Ndea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 


A i M For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 





Pepperell Manufacturing Company, one of the country’s leading 

textile manufacturers, is enjoying new production efficiencies and 
economies with this new Acme Steel F3 Automatic Strapper. (Idea 

No. 438.) One operation applies three straps simultaneously with the 
proper degree of compression, weighs and directs the flow of cartons on 
a motorized conveyor. Packages are uniform in appearance, straps are 
placed accurately, and because of uniform compression, they are easier 
to tier for warehousing. Contents of cartons are safe and secure... 
pilferage and shipping damage are minimized. 


This is the type of progressive engineering and forward thinking 
your Acme Idea Man can offer you. Why not consult with him—let him 
analyze your present packaging and shipping methods? Call him at the 
nearest Acme Steel office, or write Acme Steel Products Division, 


- Acme Steel Company, Dept.CD-124, 2840 Archer Avenue, 


Chicago 8, Illinois. Or, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
660 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, Quebec. 






ACHE STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 














IN THE DESIGN and building of the products shown 
here, GM Steel Tubing plays an important part—either 
for the passage of liquids or gases, or as part of the me- 
chanical structure. And these are but a few of the thou- 
sands of manufactured items that use low-cost steel tubing 
in place of more expensive materials. Examine your own 
requirements! You, too, may find you can improve design, 
speed production, and cut costs with “The Tube Line 
That Rates a Buy-Line”—GM Steel Tubing! 


SEE SWEET'S PRODUCT DESIGN FILE 


Re 
STEEL 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ROCHESTER CARBURETORS AND ROCHESTER CIGAR LIGHTERS 


ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 


Division of General Motors, Rechester, N.Y., U.S.A. 














We don't know all the answers 


No broker does. If he did, he’d retire. But to keep our own 
batting average up, we spend more than a million dollars a 


year on a Research Department just to gather facts about 





securities—something more substantial than hunch or hearsay. 

Our representatives are equipped to give these facts about 
securities to our customers. And there’s no charge. Our only 
compensation is the commission we get on their business— 
the lowest commissions the exchanges permit us to charge. 

If the facts we have about particular securities would be 
helpful to you... 

Or if you'd like to have a thorough-going and objective 
analysis of your entire portfolio . . . just ask. 

Our answer won't cost you a thing—won’t obligate you in 


any way. Simply address— 


Watrter A. ScHoit, Department SA-105 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 








interested in buying stocks on a ‘’pay-as-you-go” basis? 


Ask for our free booklet on the Monthly Investment Plan. 
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Special Report 








No pressure on veterans 
to train in Reserve... 


keep in touch with authorities and be 
available for sudden calls. Youths who 
miss drills will be subject to induction 
for active duty, if Congress goes along 
with the White House plan. 

Deferments from active duty and from 
the proposed training program will be 
permitted, in all likelihood. Local draft 
boards will stay in business, picking 
those to be drafted and those to be 
deferred. 

A strong demand is building up for an 
end to deferments, especially those for 
college students. Universal Military 
Training advocates want a system that 
would take every able-bodied youth at 





—USN&WR Photo 


RESERVISTS ARE SWORN IN 
The term may be raised to 7% years 


age 18%, automatically, for active duty 
or the training-and-Reserve program. 

Influential Congressmen of both polit- 
ical parties, however, are convinced that 
youths must be encouraged to go into 
college, particularly engineering and 
science courses, if the United States is 
to keep abreast of Russia in atomic- 
warfare and other fields. So they will 
back a plan that allows a youth some 
choice as to when he undertakes his 
military service. 

Career enlistment in the Army, Navy, 
Air Force or Marines also will remain 
available to the youth trying to decide 
how to meet his military-service obliga- 
tions. In fact, every effort will be made 
to increase the attraction of service as a 
voluntary, lifetime career. 

Incentives. A pay raise for the armed 
forces will be pushed hard, as a key 
part of the over-all mi‘itary-manpower 
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.. . Military obligations 
could be quickly filled 


plan. Bonuses for re-enlistments might 
be increased. A drive to get better 
medical care for dependents of service- 
men will be renewed. 

The Air Force and Navy especially 
are convinced that they cannot meet 
their manpower needs with draftees. 
They need technicians with skills that 
can be accumulated only with years of 
experience and training. The Army finds 
itself increasingly dependent upon long- 
term technicians, too. 

Veterans probably will not be forced, 
against their will, to participate in Re- 
serve training after they have completed 
as much as two years on active duty. 

The proposal to “draft” veterans for 
Reserve duty has proved politically 
unacceptable in the past. What Con- 
gress is likely to go for is some plan that 
will increase inducements to veterans to 
volunteer for the Reserve or National 
Guard. 

One plan is to increase veterans’ bene- 
fits, such as GI education aid, for those 
men who stay in the active Reserve 
after returning to civilian life. Another 
proposal is to deny certain benefits to 
veterans who refuse to participate in 
Reserve training. But such a plan is not 
expected to appeal to Congress, since 
it would penalize the veteran who 
happens to live where it is impossible 
to be an active Reservist. 

A third suggestion is to release a 
veteran from all military-service liability, 
including the remote liability of a Stand- 
by Reservist, after he spends as little as 
two years in the active Reserve. 

What it would mean. Under this 
system a youth who volunteered for ac- 
tive duty when he turned 18 could pile 
up the maximum in veterans’ benefits 
and complete all his military-service 
obligations by the time he was 22. Un- 
der present law he would retain some 
liability for service until he reached 26, 
even if he participated in the active 
Reserve for some time. ~ 

Veterans who have been released 
from active duty since the summer of 
1951 have not been compelled to join 
the active Reserve. Any compulsory fea- 
tures of the new system would apply 
only to those veterans who are released 
from active duty after July 1, 1955. 

The new draft plan that Congress 
approves, in short, is expected to be a 
compromise, not very different from the 
present draft in its compulsory features. 
But it will give youths a new choice— 

tween part-time military duty in the 
Reserve over a long period of time, and 
full-time duty in the active forces over 
a shorter period. 
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m= with BRITISH CHIEF IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Malcolm MacDonald 


THERE’S A CHANCE TO HOLD 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Can the Communists really be 
stopped in Asia? Or is Asian independence just a 
short pause between Western colonialism and 
Moscow colonialism? 

Is the U.S., in South Asia, tied up with the 
wrong allies? Is Britain, a colonial power still 
holding an empire, really trusted by Asian lead- 
ers? Is dollar aid to Asia really worth while? 

For expert answers to these and other questions 
about the way things are going in the Orient, 
“U.S. News & World Report’ interviewed Mal- 
colm MacDonald, just reappointed Commissioner 
General for Great Britain in Southeast Asia. 








MALCOLM MACDONALD, son of the late Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald, watches Asia for 
Britain. Ambassadors are his aides and many 
Asian leaders his personal friends. His reports 
get a quick hearing by the Cabinet in London. 

Mr. MacDonald, now 53, was a Cabinet mem- 
ber himself at 41, but quit to be High Commission- 
er in Canada. Now his home is Singapore; his 
assignment, trouble. In nine years he has found 
plenty. 

In his leisure time MacDunald is a gymnast, 
a bird watcher and an expert on Oriental art. He 
and his Canadian wife have three children. 








Q Do you see any chance of peace or stability, 
Mr. MacDonald, in that part of the world in which 
you have been? 

A Well, if you ‘call the “cold war” peace—and if 
we continue in that state—we shall have “peace.” I 
think it’s unlikely that the Communists will try mili- 
tary aggression, during the next stage at any rate, in 
Southeast Asia. This is mainly for two reasons: first, 
they are afraid of bringing on themselves a third world 
war, and they don’t want that; secondly, and perhaps 
even more important from their point of view, they 
think that they can get a lot of what they want in 
Southeast Asia without resorting to military fighting. 

Having established themselves in North Vietnam, 
I think they’ll try now to penetrate into South Viet- 
nam, into Laos, into Cambodia, and then stretch out 
from there into Burma, Thailand, and so onwards. 
And I think they believe they can do it by peaceful 
economic and political penetration and conspiracy. 
Therefore I think this cold-war condition will go on. 
If you call that peace, then there will be peace. 

Q Just what is the area in Southeast Asia over 
which you have jurisdiction? . 

A My responsibilities cover the whole of Southeast 
Asia, which includes Burma, Thailand, the three States 
of Indo-China, the Philippines, Malaya, Singapore, 
British Borneo and Indonesia. 

Q You have ambassadors and ministers in those 
areas, too, don’t you? 

A Yes, in the foreign countries, and governors in 





the other territories. Each of them is responsible for 
advising the Government at home on policy in those 
individual lands. I’m responsible for giving a region- 
al view to London, for advising on regional policy. 
Therefore, to some extent, I am responsible for co- 
ordinating the views of the various ambassadors; and 
in addition I have to co-ordinate the policies of the 
various “colonial” administrations in the territories 
which are still partly under British Government. 

Q Such as— 

A Such as the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
British Borneo. 

Q You report to the British Foreign Office? 

A I report to the British Foreign Office on the for- 
eign territories, and to the British Colonial Office on 
the colonial territories. 

Q Do you report directly to the Cabinet on the 
whole thing? 

A Through either the Foreign Secretary or the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Q How long have you been there? 

A I’ve been there nearly nine years. 

Q Have you formed any impression as to whether 
we're winning or losing in that area? 

A Well, I think we’ve gained tremendous advan- 
tages in some ways, and we’ve lost positions in other 
ways. I think it’s a very hard-fought struggle. I think, 
for instance, what we’ve gained springs from our sup- 
port of Asian nationalism. You Americans helped the 
Philippines, and we British helped India, Pakistan, 
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U.S., British Aid for Nationalism Has Won Friends .. . 


Indo-China Freed ‘Too Late” ... Fear of U.S. ““War Aim” 


Burma and Ceylon to get their national liberty. To- 
gether we helped to persuade the Dutch to give Indo- 
nesia its national liberty. As a result we’ve got a great 
deal of sympathy from those peoples. They don’t fol- 
low our policy or agree with our policy iri certain mat- 
ters, but they do regard us as friends of their nation- 
al independence—much more than they regard the 
Communists as that. What we’ve gained is their 
sympathy to our democratic point of view rather than 
to the Communist point of view. 

Q What have we lost? 

A What we’ve lost is mainly in Indo-China. There 
we didn’t succeed in getting the bulk of the national- 
ists on our side, and now part of the country has fallen 
under the control of Communists. Northern Vietnam, 
which is the most vital strategic area of Indo-China, 
has gone that way. And so we’ve lost that area, which 
is an important part. From there the Communists 
can try to strike out further. 

Q Do you think we should have continued the war? 

A Our friends and we could not have won the war 
just by fighting. The fundamental reason for the 
measure of defeat we’ve had there was not military— 
it wasn’t that we lost the military war. It was that we 
lost the political war. Concessions to Indo-China na- 
tionalism were not made soon enough. If they had 
been, the nationalists would have kept free from Com- 
munist domination. 

Q That is what’s puzzling. Wasn't that fact known 
as late as two years ago? Why did anybody, including 
the French, ask for all this money and munitions and 
troops to be poured into Indo-China when they knew 
the war had been lost before they started? 

A Well, Vietnamese nationalists and the French 
still could haye won the war two years ago, and later 
than that, if gaey had made sufficient political conces- 
sions then. at would have been in time, Assuming 
they pursued a vigorous military tactic and strategy, 
they could have won the military fighting then too. 

Q Could the war have been won irrespective of the 
political consideration? acess 

A No, not irrespective of it. In order to win the war, 
they had to do two things at once. They had to do the 
right political things and, at the same time, the right 
military things. On that basis the war could have been 
won any time up to the last year. 

Q Last spring, then, when the French were asking 
for intervention, was it too late? 
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A I think it was very late in the day then. Unless 
they could have pulled off some dramatic political 
policy then, it was getting too late. 

Q Do you think there was a clearer recognition on 
the part of the British and American governments of 
the true situation in the past few years? 

A Yes. 

Q Could they have done more than they did in in- 
fluencing the French? 

A We did everything we could. Many wise French 
ministers also knew what was required in the way of 
political policy: that Vietnam and the other Indo- 
China states should gain the same political freedom as 
we had given to India, Pakistan and other Asian na- 
tions. They agreed that this was necessary; but there 
were other leaders who didn’t agree. And it would have 
been difficult for the Government to get a majority for 
that policy in the French Chamber of Deputies. 

Q Why didn’t the Chamber of Deputies want to 
support it? 


(Continued on next page) 
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. - - Local Communists “failed everywhere except Indo-China” 


A There were many arguments against giving full 
national freedom to the Indo-Chinese states. 

Q Were there also French business interests who 
didn’t want to see that national freedom? 

A There were some French busiriess interests who 
didn’t want it, but there were other French business 
interests who were very much in favor of it. There 
were quite a few enlightened French business leaders 
who saw clearly. 

Q They saw it as a way to peace and resumption 
of normal trade? 

A Yes. They saw, too, the example of the good will 
which British business got in India by our making the 
supreme political concession—and in Pakistan and 
in Ceylon also. 


REDS AS “NATIONALISTS”— 


Q To what extent is there a Communist influence 
or activity behind the nationalistic movements in 
your area? Do they capitalize on it? 

A The Communists try to. In all these countries 
there are small but fanatical and sometimes violent 
Communist groups. But they are small minorities 
numerically. They try to capitalize on nationalist 
feeling. They pretend that they’re just good nation- 
alists. But they’ve failed everywhere except in Indo- 
China. And they failed in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Indonesia and the Philippines—and they’re 
failing in Malaya also—because of the readiness of 
the old colonial powers to give national freedom. 

Q Aren't the Russians devoting quite a part of their 
attention to Southeast Asia now? 

A The Russians and the Chinese. 

Q What is their method of operation with the Com- 
munist minorities? Do they have agents among the 
minorities? Or are these minorities pretty smart peo- 
ple on their own? 

A In some cases they get very little help from out- 
side. For instance, in Malaya the Communist leaders 
run their own show and don’t get much help from out- 
side, because they can’t get much help from outside— 
the outside isn’t able to penetrate. In one or two 
other countries the local Communists are pretty smart, 
but they also get a great deal of help from outside. 

Q Are there other strong governments through that 
area besides Malaya? 

A Yes; for example, the Burmese Government is 
doing an extremely good job, both militarily and po- 
litically, against the local Burmese Communists. 

Q What about Thailand? 

A The Thai Government is very strong in its anti- 
Communist attitude. It’s pursuing a tough policy of 
suppression of Communists. It should be ready also 
to pursue a wise policy of economic and social uplift 
for the common people, in order to keep them con- 
tented. 


Q Aren’t they very well off? 

A They’re pretty well off now. They produce a lot 
of rice. They’ve got plenty to eat and they export 
rice at good prices. They’ve been pretty well off so far. 
But now their rice position may become more difficult. 
In world markets rice prices are going down, and eco- 
nomic conditions in Thailand may not be so good the 
next few years. So the position might become a bit 
more difficult there. 

Q Is there a challenge to the existing Government 
in Thailand at the moment? 

A At present the challenge is very weak. The anti- 
Government forces, not necessarily Communist forces, 
are comparatively weak. The Thai people aren’t gen- 
erally interested in politics. As long as they’ve got 
enough rice to eat and enough income to buy the other 
necessities, they are perfectly content not to bother 
themselves with politics. But if economic conditions 
became difficult, that’s the chance for the extreme 
left wing to do propaganda and stir up an interest in 
politics. Of course, the people should be educated to 
take an interest in politics, and in progressive policies 
—but not by Communists. 


ARE AMERICANS POPULAR?— 


Q There’s a definite impression here to the effect 
that the attitude of Asian peoples to the United States 
has been largely unfriendly, due to the supposition 
that the U.S. has supported British imperialism or 
colonialism in those areas, and that the British failure 
to see the light early enough has been a handicap for 
us who have had no colonial problems in Southeast 
Asia. What is your view of that? 

A Mind you, I’m prejudiced—I’m British!—but 
I think that criticism is out of date. I think that it 
might have been true some years ago. The Asians 
who wanted their national freedom then and who 
thought that they weren’t getting it fast enough 
from Britain were critical of America because they 
thought that America at that stage was supporting 
the British. It wasn’t true. The Americans have been 
consistently in favor of Asian nationalism. The Brit- 
ish gave it qualified support before the war, but 
wholehearted support after the war. They have 
given national freedom to four territories in which 
they had responsibilities, and are progressing steadily 
towards it in the fifth—Malaya. As a consequence 
the British now are very popular in Asia, and popular 
largely because they have associated themselves so 
much with Asian nationalism. Therefore, the Ameri- 
cans aren’t unpopular today because they appear to 
be associated with the British—because the British 
are popular. 

Q Why are the Americans unpopular? 

A American policy is unpopular partly because 
there’s a great suspicion amongst the Asians that the 
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..- “Suspicion that U.S. wants ‘preventive war’ is exploited” 


Americans want a third world war—a preventive war 
—to stop the Communists from getting further. And 
that suspicion against the Americans has been played 
upon, exploited by Communist propagandists through- 
out Asia. As you know, they always talk about the 
Americans as being the warmongers; and many 
Asians have swallowed a great deal of Communist 
propaganda on that particular subject. 

Q Would you say that the publicity of the atomic- 
bomb tests and our possession of the bomb has played 
a part in that? 

A It’s played a part. It’s been easy for the Com- 
munists, who are completely unscrupulous in their 
propaganda, to say, “Here is proof that the Americans 
are preparing themselves for a preventive war.’’ We 
British do our utmost to tell the Asian leaders that it 
is Communist propaganda. 

Q Are many of them Communists themselves, or 
fellow travelers? 

A A few may be unwitting fellow travelers. None 
of the responsible leaders in Burma, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Laos, Cambodia, South Vietnam, Malaya, 
or Indonesia are Communists. The Communist leaders 


are in the lower sections of political influence. They’ 


are not in responsible positions. They are in opposi- 
tion, and they are doing their propaganda, doing their 
dirty work, below. 


WHOSE “PUBLIC OPINION’ ?2— 


Q You've studied this area very closely and ought 
to be able to give us an answer to this question: Here’s 
an area where the illiterate percentage of the popula- 
tion is very high. How is public opinion formed? How 
do these high-sounding stories we get about “the 
Asians believe this” and ‘“‘the Asians believe that” orig- 
inate? 

A The public opinion referred to is usually the 
opinion of the populations who live in cities, large 
towns and other centers, where there are newspapers, 
radio, political activity, and so on. The Asian public 
opinion quoted is often the opinion of the politically 
conscious citizens in those centers. The peasant popu- 
lation, the agricultural population, haven’t got any- 
thing like the same chances to form an opinion. They 
are often apathetic. That’s why the Communists have 
a chance to get at them. 

Q How do they manage to get into these multitudes 
of people? 

A They have agents all over the place. The Commu- 
nist minority gets in among these masses-of apathecic 
peasantry, as well as amongst the very poor in large 
towns. 

Q What means do they use? 

A They use the various techniques of the cold war. 
They send in their agents, their agents talk propa- 
ganda—about land and prosperity for the people. 
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Q Do they have speakers? 

A Not usually public speakers in public meetings; 
but men and women who go and become teachers in 
the village schools, perhaps, engage in similar occupa- 
tions, who work through conversation and ordinary 
talk. 

Q Is it a word-of-mouth campaign? 

A Yes, very largely a word-of-mouth campaign. 

Q But to reach these millions must take a huge sys- 
tem of infiltration— 

A Well, it’s been going on for 15, 20 years or more. 
It grows in volume from time to time. At other times 
it has receded, and then come back again. And then, 
you see, there is also the fear which is created by the 
immense Communist state to the north—China— 
which tries to make out that it’s irresistible, and cre- 
ates the impression that it will come down into South- 
east Asia. The timid sections of the population don’t 
want to be on the wrong side of something that is 
coming up against them later; and so they get talked 
into being sympathetic and ready to compromise with 
Communism. 


TELLING WEST‘S STORY— 


Q Are any countermeasures being taken by us to get 
into those areas? 

A Yes, a great many. 

Q What type of thing, for instance? 

A Well, counterpropaganda of an effective nature 
—the spreading, by people who are friendly to us, 
of the opposite side of the story. Partly what the 
Western democracies stand for, what the Eastern 
democracies stand for, and how they will help to give 
better economic conditions to the people; and partly 
negative propaganda, telling what happens in Com- 
munist states. 

Q What’s your answer to the statement that’s often 
made that what we've got to do is go in there and 
feed the people? Have we got to do that to get their 
friendship? 

A We must help the local governments to feed 
their people, and to insure for them comfortable eco- 
nomic and social conditions. If Americans go in and 
do it, or Frenchmen go in and do it, or British go in 
and do it—white faces, imperialists—they won’t ac- 
cept it with the same spirit as if their own governments 
create the conditions which mean that they’ve got 
plenty of food and a decent standard of living. Then 
they are not interested in Communist propaganda. 
They don’t care to hear that somebody is going to 
give them fine economic conditions, if they’re al- 
ready satisfied with what they’ve got. That is funda- 
mental, it’s terribly important, that the Asian govern- 
ments, with whatever assistance from outside is nec- 
essary, shall be able to provide enough food and 
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. . » “Food, decent living the real answer to Communism” 


decent material living conditions for their populations. 
That’s the real answer to Communism. 

Q Through the Asian governments? 

A Through the Asian governments. But it doesn’t 
matter if the people know that assistance is being 
given by the United States and other Western powers 
—for example, by the powers who are in the Colombo 
Plan, or by the United Nations Organization. That 
helps; it is all very good. It helps the ordinary Asian 
people to realize that the Americans are good people 
and friends of theirs, that the British are good people 
and friends of theirs. But the aid should be given 
through the Asian governments. in ways acceptable to 
them. 

Q Is there a color consciousness in Southeast Asia? 

A There’s quite a bit of color prejudice that’s been 
stirred up by the anticolonialist propaganda, and 
which the Communists are exploiting. It can easily be 
removed. If we go there and meet our Asian friends 
as absolute equals with ourselves, it disappears at 
once. I admit the British have been bad in the past, 
many of our officials and business people going to Asia 
with a superior air and, naturally, creating resentment 
which wasn’t expressed but was stored up. Now it’s 
bursting out. 

Q We have been defeated militarily in that part of 
the world, and that has given the impression that 
China is strong, hasn't it? 

A Yes. 

Q Would we have been wise to have defeated the 
Chinese in the Korean war? 

A If it had been possible to defeat the Chinese 
in Korea without spreading the conflict, yes. 

Q I believe our people feel that that could have 
been done— 

A Well, if that could have been done, it would 
have been fine. But, mind you, the Asians don’t think 
that the Communists won the Korean war, any more 
than I do. In fact, they think that the United Nations 
Organization, led by the United States, successfully 
prevented the Communists from getting the fruits of 
their aggression in Korea. That is a very good mark 
for the United States and the United Nations. 

Q Is that opinion widespread in Asia? 

A Very widespread. 


WHY CHINA IS FEARED— 


Q Then why do they fear China? 

A Because it was not possible to defeat the Chinese 
aggressors completely in Korea, and also because of 
their aid to the Viet Minh in Indo-China. As I say, 
they don’t think that UNO was defeated in Korea. 
They think that we were able to prevent the Com- 
munists from reaping the fruits of their aggression. 
At the same time they realize that we didn’t succeed 
in. getting further in inflicting utter defeat on the 
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North Koreans and their Chinese allies. They think 
that was a drawn battle. But our friends lost in 
Northern Indo-China. 

Q Do they know why we did not pursue the matter 
in Korea—why we did not bomb beyond the Yalu? 

A Yes, amongst the educated people. 

Q What do the educated people think? 

A If they could get out of their minds this fear 
that the Americans are going to start a third world 
war, then vast numbers of Asians, educated and un- 
educated, would given rein to their other feeling about 
America, which is that she is a wonderful friend who 
is doing a tremendous lot to help free communities 
all over the world to enjoy better conditions of life. 
That sentiment would be able to express itself whole- 
heartedly. At present the Asians have mixed feelings 
about America. 


SOURCE OF “WAR” TALK— 


Q What is this “preventive war” business? Who 
feeds them that—certain newspapers? 

A It is Communist propaganda—in some news- 
papers and in the Moscow and Peking radio—spread 
all over Asia. 

Q On the one hand, if they are aware that the 
Communists were unable to get the fruits of their ag- 
gression, and if they are aware that we did not pursue 
battle in Korea because of our reluctance to precipitate 
a third world war, why, on the other hand, aren't 
we now being credited with wonderful restraint? 
Doesn’t that negate the premise that we’re warmon- 
gers? What has been considered here as weakness 
in our Korean policy should be regarded as strength 
over there— 

A It is, by those who understand it; but the edu- 
cated are a minority. Moreover, some of the educated 
minority are ideological Communists who spread the 
lie about America. 

Q Are many of the newspaper people fellow trav- 
elers? 

A It varies from country to country. In most South- 
east Asian countries there are some. 

Q Do you think this country ought to have out- 
lawed the Communist Party? 

A I think that where the Communists resort to vio- 
lence or unconstitutional methods, then they ought 
to be outlawed; but if the Communists are working 
by so-called “constitutional” means, it’s very diffi- 
cult under the principles of American and British 
freedom to stop them. 

Q Isn't it true that there are conspiracies in those 
Southeast Asian areas? 

A In most Southeast Asian countries where the 
Communists have resorted to violence, they’ve been 
outlawed. In Malaya, for instance, when they started 
shooting they became an illegal organization. 
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.-- India’s influence “very great, but less than it was” 


Q What about Indonesia? 

A In Indonesia they appear to be working by what 
we call constitutional methods. 

Q Can you tell us anything about the military 
situation in Malaya now? 

A It’s improving all the time, slowly but surely. Our 
security forces are driving the Communist terrorists 
further and further into the jungle. But the Commu- 
nist terrorists have been living in the jungle for the 
last 12 years, and although we drive them deeper and 
deeper in, and have limited their power to do damage 
in the settled areas of Malaya, we’re not near to com- 
pletely wiping them out. They just go into the jungle 
like a tortoise goes into its shell—but it’s easier to get 
a tortoise out of its shell than it is to get them out 
of the jungle. 

Q Are they Chinese? 

A They are more than 95 per cent Chinese. 

Q And the leaders are, too? 

A The leaders and the followers are Chinese. There 
are very few Malays, very few Indians, very few 
Ceylonese. As you know, Malaya has a mixed popula- 
tion of all those races. 


TERRORISTS’ ARMS— 


Q Are they still getting outside arms? 

A They are not getting arms from outside, and they 
never did except on an insignificant scale. I’m afraid 
they are fighting partly with the arms which we 
dropped to them into the jungle during the war, when 
they were fighting on our side against the Japanese. 
Afterwards they got more from the Japanese. 

Q Are they preparing the way for the Chinese 
Communists? 

A They think that they are. 

Q Were you sympathetic with the idea of a South- 
east Asia Pact? 

A Yes. 

Q What impression has the Southeast Asia Pact 
made upon Southeast Asia? 

A I left Singapore just before the Manila Confer- 
ence began and have been away in Canada since. So I 
haven’t been there to study the reaction. I should say 
that the impression of the Manila Conference has been 
very helpful, that the Southeast governments and peo- 
ple feel that we in the West are their friends, and that 
if they get into trouble from political or military ag- 
gression by the Communists, we shall help them. That 
encourages them, puts up their morale and increases 
their resolution to resist Communism in their own 
countries. 

Q There is no comparable step to this which has 
ever been taken, is there? 

A No. There has been nothing co-ordinated and 
collective of a regional kind in Southeast Asia. Under 
the U.N.. Charter the members are required to resist 


military aggression anywhere. But this pact is new in 
two ways: first, it has particular reference to South- 
east Asia and the Western Pacific, and secondly it has 
provisions not only to resist military aggression but to 
resist the types of economic and political aggression, 
which are likely to be the Communist techniques now 
in Southeast Asia. 

Q Why don’t more nations in that area join it? 

A Actually, I think most of the Southeast Asian 
countries are in it. Thailand and the Philippines are in; 
Malaya, through the British Government, is in; and 
the Indo-Chinese states are sympathetic though they 
can’t join because of the Geneva Agreements. The 
only two who are out are Burma and Indonesia. 

Q And India itself? 

A Well, India is outside Southeast Asia, though a 
close neighbor, and a country of great importance in 
relation to the area. 

Q How would you evaluate India’s influence in 
Southeast Asia today? 

A It is very great. But it is less than it was. Criti- 
cism of some aspects of Indian foreign policy is grow- 
ing in Southeast Asian countries. 

Q How do you size up the Indian policy? All we see 
over here is speeches by Mr. Menon [V.K. Kirshna 
Menon, India’s delegate to the U. N.] seemingly syn- 
chronized with speeches from Moscow, and we are 
naturally suspicious. Do the Southeast Asians regard 
India as a non-Communist power? 

A Yes, India is certainly a non-Communist power. 
The Southeast Asians regard India as a power which 
is neutral in the international conflict between the 
Communist bloc on one side and the Western and sev- 
eral Eastern democracies on the other. Increasing 
numbers of influential men in Southeast Asia are be- 
ginning to question the feasibility and wisdom of abso- 
lute neutrality. 

Q Is Britain's colonial empire continuing to shrink? 

A More and more. The colonial peoples are assum- 
ing greater and greater responsibilities in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and they are gradually and 
steadily, and in some places rapidly, becoming com- 
pletely self-governing. 

Q You're helping them in that? 

A That’s our policy—the central part of British 
policy. 


TIMING OF FREEDOM— 


Q When do you turn people free? 

A When they are reasonably able to look after their 
own affairs. 

Q Do you have any standards? 

A The requirements may vary from territory to ter- 
ritory, according to local circumstances. But finally 
the only way to learn to run your own show is to run 


(Continued on next page) 
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... “We can stop the Communists from getting further” 


your own show. And so our policy is to give peoples 
complete autonomy rather before, by some strict 
standards, they are necessarily ready for it. 

Q Then sometimes all hell breaks out-—but at least 
it is constructive? 

A Yes, we all learn from our mistakes. Burma is 
a great example. The Burmese are doing a grand job 
in the government of their country and the creation 
there of a robustly democratic state. 


TOO MANY PEOPLE— 


Q How about the population problem? 

A The population problem is one of Asia’s worst 
problems. The annual increase is enormous. 

Q Can you increase the food supplies? 

A Yes, quite a lot. But when you increase food sup- 
plies and other production all you’ve done is survived 
on the present levels of existence—you are left with 
the additional population, and the standard of living 
of everyone remains about the same. The only solu- 
tion is a measure of voluntary limitation of the rate 
of increase of population. A lot of Asian leaders are 
in favor of birth control, of “family planning.” But 
the religions of some of the Asian peoples are against 
that; and in any case the facilities for spreading edu- 
cational instruction on such matters to an illiterate 
population are few and create a problem. 

Q If that population keeps growing, won't that 
erupt sometime? 

A If it continues to grow at its present very high 
rate, it may make economic conditions precarious. 

Q It might generate wars? ~ 

A It will help Communism. 

Q What are the opportunities to develop some mili- 
tary manpower in that area? So that we won't have to 
be sending troops—is there any chance of developing 
some military strength in Southeast Asia, through or- 
ganization of some of the large population into armies? 

A The Vietnamese have a good national Army 
which they formed to protect Vietnamese freedom 
against the Viet Minh Communists. It has been 
weakened by recent events, but it should grow again. 
It might include 250,000 or more armed men. Burma 
has quite a good Army. It’s small, but it’s growing— 
not only in quantity but in quality. The Burmese 
Army is doing a very good job of fighting against 
Communist and other rebels. The Thai Army, with 
American assistance, is coming up all the time. It is 
becoming a good fighting force for the defense of 
Thailand. But it is not large enough to face a foreign 
invader like, say, the Chinese Army. 

Q But could it be developed? 

A It could never be large enough and capable 
enough to resist Chinese aggression against Southeast 
Asia, if that were to occur. The Thai forces and other 
local forces would need help. 
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Q What's your relationship to the Colombo Plan? 
Do you have anything to do with it? 

A Yes, The Colombo Plan is a plan for helping the 
economic development of the whole of Southern Asia, 
including Southeast Asia. And, therefore, in so far as 
it covers Thailand, Burma, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Malaya and British Borneo, I am 
very much concerned with it. My economic staff gives 
every help that they can in working out programs and 
seeking technical aid, and so on. 

Q Isn't it a sort of regional Point Four? 

A It’s a sort of regional Point Four. 

Q Is it succeeding, is it making progress? 

A It’s making progress—not dramatic progress, be- 
cause it’s very difficult to make dramatic progress 
when you have to start at the grass roots in economic 
matters. But it’s making quite encouraging progress; 
only it doesn’t hit the newspaper headlines. 

Q Isn't the relative position of Britain as a contribu- 
tor in the Colombo Plan much smaller than the rela- 
tive position of the United States as a contributor in 
the Point Four plan? In other words, what is the 
proportion of contributions by other countries in 
cash terms to the Colombo Plan as compared to that 
of Britain? 

A I’m not sure what those figures are. I should say 
that Britain is easily the biggest individual external 
contributor to the Colombo Plan. 


U.S. AND COLOMBO PLAN— 


Q Does the United States financially contribute to 
the Colombo Plan? 

A The United States co-operates very closely with 
the Colombo Plan, and is represented at all the Co- 
lombo Plan consultative-committee meetings. Mr. 
Stassen [Harold E. Stassen, Director, Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration] was in Ottawa attending a Co- 
lombo Plan meeting recently. But the United States 
don’t give their aid through the Colombo Plan 
agencies and channels. They give it through other 
agencies—Point Four, the World Bank and others— 
but their contribution through those agencies is co- 
ordinated with the Colombo Plan countries’ contribu- 
tions through the Colombo Plan agencies. 

Q How would you estimate our financial contribu- 
tion in that area, compared to the Colombo Plan? 

A It is huge. 

Q Is it larger than the whole Colombo Plan? 

A I doubt it. Ue 

Q On balance, would you say in Southeast Asia the 
outlook is hopeful, to resist the march of Communism, 
or do we have a desperate battle on our hands? 

A I think we’ve got a very hard battle on our hands, 
but I believe that so far it’s a balanced battle, and if 
we all do the right thing we can stop the Communists 
from getting further. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
4 Washington, D. C. 


Now that interest rates are lower, and taxes down a bit, questions are 
being raised about what the tax exemption on State and municipal bonds is really 
worth. To help you figure your own situation: 


WHAT THE INVESTOR GETS. Most securities bring considerably higher prices 
on the market now than a few months ago. That goes for bonds as well as for 
stocks. As prices have gone up, yields to new buyers have gone down. 

Municipal bonds, on the average, now yield 2.28 per cent, against 2.92 as 
recently as 14 months ago. Stocks on the Dow-Jones industrial list yield an 
average of 4.44 per cent, compared with 6.21 per cent 14 months ago. 

The 2.28 per cent that investors get on municipals is tax exempt. Returns 
on stocks and other investments usually are fully taxable. 








® MUNICIPALS. What that exemption is worth is seen in these figures: 
Take the case of a married man with $10,000 in taxable income--that 
is, after deductions and personal exemptions. He would have to get a 
return of 2.92 per cent from stocks or other taxable investments for the 
after-tax yield to equal the 2.28 from municipals. 
With $25,000 in taxable income, it would take a yield of 3.74 per cent 
on taxable investments to be the same as 2.28 realized on municipals. 
On $50,000 in taxable income, the yield would have to be 5.07 per 
cent. On $100,000--7.86 per cent. On $250,000--15.2 per cent. 


ESTATE TAX. This from a decision by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit: Sometimes a husband can promise to leave his wife part of his 
estate and have that part not be subject to federal estate tax. Ordinarily this 
isn't possible because of a provision of the law designed to avoid just such a 
tax loophole. But, if the promise was made as part of a separation agreement, 
and later becomes part of a divorce decree, it becomes a bona fide claim 
. against the estate. As such, it is deductible for estate tax purposes. 








' AUTOMOBILES. There's a double-barreled effect to the new freight-rate 
pricing system just announced by major auto manufacturers. If you live beyond 
1,000 miles or so from Detroit, a 1955-model car will cost you less because 

delivery charges are lower. In some places, the freight cost has been cut as 
much as 50 per cent. At the same time, however, the pricing system makes less 

attractive the practice of taking delivery at the factory--a gimmick that often 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


saw people saving enough in freight charges to pay for a vacation trip to 
Detroit. At Los Angeles, for example, freight charges on a light car that were 
$261 now are $141; on a heavy car, the cost is $169 compared to $366 last year. 


GI DIVIDENDS. Ex-servicemen holding Government life insurance policies 
will get a dividend during 1955, the Veterans' Administration says. Size will 
vary, depending on type of policy, amount, and how long in effect. For the 
majority of World War II veterans, the payment will be around $66. Of World 
War I veterans, only those holding permanent-plan policies will get checks. 
Dividends are to be mailed shortly after each policy's anniversary date. 





HOLIDAY REMINDER. You'd be wise to make your reservations now if you plan 
to travel during the Christmas and New Year holidays. Airline officials tell us 
that already it is tough to get coach-flight seats. More planes are in service 
this year than last, but demand has grown, too. Railroads say the holiday week 
end is spurring a heavy increase in reservation requests. 

Also, get Christmas cards and packages off early. Guess is that railroads 
are to be swamped with 162 million more parcels and letters than last year. 





SICKNESS BENEFITS. This problem is posed by a reader: 

"As I understand it, the new tax law says that I don't have to pay 
income tax on salary I receive while I am sick. If I take time off from 
my job to have a baby, and get sick-leave pay, is that tax-free income?" 

The answer: Yes. The rule is that you need not count as income any 
wages, or payments instead of wages, you receive while you are injured or ill 
--up to a maximum of $100 a week. But in case of sickness, payments for 
the first seven days are taxable unless sometime or other during the 
illness you were hospitalized for at least one day. 





AUTO HEADLIGHTS. A major development in automobile headlights is slated to 
hit the market in a month or so. It is a new headlight with a shielded filament 
and more wattage--the result of co-operative research by lamp makers. The new 
lamp is said to give 80 feet more lighting, yet less glare to oncoming cars. 
Fits present cars, is expected to be standard equipment on '56 models. 





EYESTRAIN. Tired, bleary eyes aren't necessarily the sign of a disease 
or defect, a specialist writes in the "Journal" of the American Medical 
Association. Eyestrain, he says, can stem from mental and emotional causes, 
but most often it is muscular fatigue. That comes because eyes may not have 
evolved enough to meet the close work demanded by civilization, he explains. 


VETERANS' JOBS. Questions most often asked about job rights of veterans 
are answered in a new Department of Labor publication. Title: "Re-employment 
Rights Handbook." Available, free, through Department of Labor field offices. 





FREEZING POULTRY. Be careful about overloading your freezer with chickens 
and turkeys if you're taking advantage of current low prices. The Department of 
Agriculture points out that putting in too many birds at once slows down freez- 
ing--and with too-slow freezing, spoilage can occur. Its guide for a safe load: 
No more than three pounds every 24 hours for each cubic foot of freezer space. 
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RAM AIR ... power source for jets! 


A running boy pushes his pinwheel against air. 

This is ram air — the same kind that strikes with violent 
force against a plane flying at supersonic speed. 

AiResearch engineers have found an efficient way to 

convert this ram air force into auxiliary power for jet aircraft 
— and at the same time reduce drag to an absolute minimum. 
The unique solution was a Ram Air Turbine with variable 
pitch blades. These rotating blades adjust automatically 

for both the changing force of the ram air and the changing 
power demands of the airplane, extracting 

maximum power at minimum resistance. 


THE 


From landing speed of the aircraft to mach 2.0, 

this Ram Air Turbine can be used to supply continuous 
auxiliary power for instruments, electrical 

and electronic equipment, refueling, cooling, etc. 

It also provides emergency power for controls and 
landing gear in case of main engine failure. 

Such skill in solving unusual problems in many 

fields is typical of the design and manufacturing 
abilities you will find at AiResearch. 

Qualified engineers, scientists and craftsmen are 
needed now. Write for information today. 


CORPORATIC®’ 


AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, California » Phoenix, Arizona 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft components: RerRiGeRATion SYSTEMS + PNEUMATIC VALVES AND CONTROLS + TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


CABIN AIRy COMPRESSORS + TURBINE MOTORS + GAS TURBINE ENGINES 


* CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS ~ 


HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT + ELECTRO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT + ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS AND CONTROLS 
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ARE THE CIO’‘S DAYS NUMBERED? 


Union's Staff Expects Pact With AFL Soon 


The ClO, a New Deal baby of 
1935, may never live to see its 
20th birthday. Those who work 
for it believe the end is in sight. 

Top leaders, nursing old rival- 
ries, are reported eager to get it 
over. Early merger with the AFL 
appears to be the goal. 

In its youth, CIO had the bless- 
ing of President Roosevelt. Now a 
Republican Labor Secretary views 
merger with favor. 


There is a growing suspicion among 
the people who will be affected most 
that the CIO is on its last legs as a 
separate labor organization. 

Staff workers at national headquarters 
in Washington are concerned about their 
jobs. Some go so far as to predict that 
next week’s convention in Los Angeles 
will be the CIO’s last annual gathering. 
These employes get the impression that 
top CIO officials are rushing headlong 
toward a merger with the AFL. 

“The convention,” said one staff mem- 
ber, “is being tagged as a wake. Death 


of the CIO is taken for granted by the 
staff. The only question is how fast the 
AFL and CIO officers work out terms 
of a merger.” 

Others, more cautious, give the CIO 
at least another year and one more con- 
vention. But the feeling prevails that 
the organization’s days are numbered, 
and that leaders are showing so much 
haste that they are losing their bargain- 
ing position in working out merger terms 
with AFL leaders. 

Three leaders for merger? Among 
the CIO officials reported to favor get- 
ting together with the AFL are Walter 
P. Reuther, David J. McDonald and 
James B. Carey. Mr. Reuther heads both 
the CIO and the United Auto Workers. 
Mr. McDonald is president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, and Mr. Carey 
is secretary-treasurer of CIO. and head 
of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers. 

“These three,” one staff member says, 
“are competing to see who can kill off 
CIO first.” 

This talk of stepped-up enthusiasm in- 
side the CIO for joining forces comes at 
a time when a top official of the Eisen- 
hower Administration is on record as say- 
ing that merger would be a good thing 
for the country. 





—United Press 


GEORGE MEANY (AFL) AND WALTER REUTHER (CiO) 
. .. One organization of 15 million members? 
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This official, Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell, told a television audience re- 
cently that merger would promote in- 
dustrial peace, reduce jurisdictional 
strikes and give union leaders a greater 
sense of responsibility. He added that he 
did not share the fear of some employers 
that bringing 15 million workers into one 
big organization would subject employers 
to more intensive pressures. 

At the AFL, staff members are more 
cautious in their predictions of an early 
merger. But even they are talking in 
terms of next year. AFL leaders, head- 
ing an organization with two and one 
half times the membership of CIO, be- 
lieve they can drive a better bargain 
by proceeding slowly. 

President George Meany and other 
AFL leaders are waiting to see what 
terms the CIO negotiators offer when 
“unity” meetings are resumed after the 
CIO convention. One CIO official thinks 
that it is possible for a merger plan to 
be worked out at the next session of the 
AFL-CIO unity committee. A_ plan 
could be submitted to special conven- 
tions of the CIO and AFL without 
waiting for their regular sessions late 
next year. 

Waiting period for Lewis. Under 
present plans, the CIO and AFL would 
unite before allowing other unions to 
join in the move. John L. Lewis and 
his independent United Mine Workers 
would be told to wait until the new 
federation is set up before applying for 
admission. 

There have been some proposals that 
Mr. Lewis be allowed to join in the 
“unity” negotiations, but top AFL and 
CIO officials apparently are not in favor 
of this idea. 

Mr. Lewis has been in and out of 
both organizations, but currently his 
union is one of the independents. 

The railroad brotherhoods are inde- 
pendents, also, but are not expected to 
affiliate with the new federation if it is 
created. They have shown no signs of 
wanting to affiliate just because the CIO 
returns “to the house of labor,” as the 
AFL leaders refer to the federation. 

Prospects for merger, according to 
those inside the CIO, have increased 
considerably in the last few weeks. Offi- 
cials who a few months ago expressed 
doubts, in private conversation, now are 
making flat predictions of an _ early 
“marriage” of the two organizations. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“LOOK WHAT'S HAPPENED TO THE GEARSHIFT!”’ 
says William Lundigan (Your host on ‘‘Shower of Stars’’ and ‘‘Climax!’’)* 





1. “BACK IN GRANDDADDY'S day 
you needed a long reach, a strong arm and a 
third eye to shift gears. The gearshift was out- 
side the body of the car, where it was a tempt- 
ing toy for the neighborhood kids. 


2. “| REMEMBER IN DAD'S first car, 
the gearshift had moved in out of the rain, but 
in everybody’s way. Rising like a flagpole from 
the floor, it tangled with legs, hands and hand- 
brake. If you sat three in front—oh, brother! 


3. “NEARLY 20 YEARS AGO it moved 
to the steering post. With automatic shifting 
it stayed on the post! Now Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s PowerFlite transmission makes possible 
a more convenient, more fool-proof location! 





Bae wo 


4. “TODAY— WHERE IT BELONGS! In its 
beautifully-styled 1955 cars, Chrysler Corporation has 
put the Selector right next to the ignition key, on the 
instrument panel! I like it there; so does everyone else 
who has tried it. You flick your PowerFlite Range Selector 
to “D” and off you go—with the smoothest automatic 


| 





transmission of all! It’s simple, convenient—and out of 
the way. After all, with PowerFlite transmission, you 
rarely have to use the Selector! This is one of the many 
Chrysler Corporation exclusives that you'll find in cars 
with THE FORWARD LOOK. Take my advice: why not see 
THE FORWARD LOOK at your dealer’s today?” 


*See Chrysler Corporation’s great new TV shows—“Shower of Stars” and “Climax!” Thursday, CBS-TV, 8:30 P.M., EST. 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE : DESOTO : CHRYSLER: IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


THE FORWARD LOOK 


Copyright 1954, Chrysler Corporation 











How to get advertising 
space money can’t buy 
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SRAW BARTON 





Can you imagine a top executive—your 
customer — hanging your latest ad in 
his office and keeping it there for a 
year? He will, and gladly, if your ad- 
vertising message is presented on a 
Shaw-Barton calendar from the Execu- 
tive Group. These striking calendars 
are top-bracket in every respect, and 
feature the finest color art in America. 


The 1956 line is being introduced now; 
it will pay you to investigate the Shaw- 
Barton Executive Group to build sales 
and prestige for your company. Ask our 
representative about quantity prices and 
territory franchise, or write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 





ON EVERY SALES TRIP 
| DIC TATE RIGHT 


| FROM 
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Merger proposal would set up one huge federation, with 
most unions retaining their own identity and powers .. . 


One reason given for the changed 


atmosphere is that Mr. Reuther has 
decided he cannot keep the CIO 
going much longer if Mr. McDonald 


continues his criticism of the Reuther 
administration. Since Reuther forees 
defeated the steel faction at the 
1952 CIO convention—in a _ contest 
for the presidency—there has _ been 
an uneasy truce, with frequent rumors 
that Mr. McDonald might pull out of 
CIO. 

At his own convention a few weeks 
ago, Mr. McDonald said he wanted to 
stay in CIO, but would insist upon an 
early merger with the AFL. Since then, 
a meeting of the AFL-CIO unity com- 




















trip, take your dictat- 
ing machine with you 
in your car. Confirm 
your interviews, make 
sales reports, handle 
correspondence en 
route, with your wire 
or tape recorder beside you on the drivers seat. 
Recordings are easily mailed back to the home 
office or elsewhere for transcribing: Your mail goes 
out while you go on. Recorder operates right 
from your 6 or 12 volt auto battery with a CAR- 
TER =— that supplies the required 
110 v. 












ASK YOUR RADIO PARTS 
DISTRIBUTOR about CAR- 
TER CONVERTERS or Mail 
Coupon for illustrated circular 
and full details. 


CARTER MOTOR CO. 


2667 N. Maplewood Ave. @ Chicago 47, Ill. 


MAIL THIS NOW 
Carter Motor Co. 


2667 N. Maplewood Ave. 
Chicago 47, *Tilinois 


Please send illustrated circular and full infor- 
mation on Carter Converters. 


Name 





Address. 





City. 
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~Fisher in the Portland (Oreg.) Journal 


“THE MATCHMAKERS”’ 


mittee voted unanimously to draft a 
merger plan. 

Fear of domination. The small unions 
in CIO, however, appear to be worried 
about the rush to combine the two or- 
ganizations. They reportedly fear that 
the larger unions, such as those in the 
auto, steel and electrical industries, will 
accept terms that will result in smaller 
unions’ being swallowed up by large 
AFL affiliates in the same industries. 

A word of caution appeared recently 


* in the official newspaper of the CIO 


Maritime Union. This union is headed 
by Joseph: Curran, believed to be a 
spokesman for the smaller unions. An 
editorial in the newspaper warned that 
a recent statement of the unity committee 
“definitely cannot be taken lightly.” 

“Of course,” Mr. Curran’s paper said, 
“a move for labor unity will meet with 


many difficulties. Let us not disregard 
the problems of personalities and prop- 
erty. It is highly questionable also that 
the labor movement would be stronger 
by a hasty move to throw all the eggs 
in one basket. 

“Experience points to grave danger in 
a sudden drive to create ‘one big’ this 
or that. The bigness is often the be- 
ginning of decline. 

The editorial in Mr. Curran’s paper 
also commented that one of the first steps 
in any unity arrangement could be to 
eliminate raiding. The editorial spoke out 
against “a lot of wild ‘organizing’ by exist- 
ing unions—phony organization work 
which usually means taking over small 





United Press 
MARITIME UNION‘’S CURRAN 
. worry in the sillier unions 


parts of the CIO and slapping them into 
the AFL or vice versa.” 

Complaints expected. Some CIO in- 
siders predict similar protests will come 
from other small CIO unions at the 
convention. However, it is agreed that 
two or three of the larger unions can win 
any showdown that may go to a formal 
vote on this issue, since votes are based 
on membership. The steel and auto 
unions alone pay about half of CIO's 
bills. If either pulled out of CIO, a large 
void would be created. 

On the other hand, AFL and CIO off- 
cials point out there can be difficulties 
ahead in the working out of a merger 
plan. The general idea, as of now, is for 
the various unions to unite in a feder- 
ation of some sort, but with each union 
retaining autonomous powers. 

Although this would seem to protect 
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. . . Insiders expect 
CIO to die in 1955 


the smaller unions, they say that there is 
danger that, once the merger is accom- 
plished, a future convention might come 
up with a new set of rules, might order 
smaller outfits to join with the big unions 
in their industries. 

Thus, the smaller CIO unions may try 
to slow up the rush to a merger, but 
most insiders believe that they have 
little or no chance to stop it. Most in- 
siders believe the CIO, born in 1935 as a 
protest against failure of the AFL to or- 
anize the mass-production industries, 
will die in 1955. 





“Escalator” Pay: 
Losing Appeal 


“Escalator” clauses in ,wage contracts 
are expected to be viewed with less 
enthusiasm by some unions, as a result 
of a pay cut of 1 cent an hour cur- 
rently being given to about 1.3 million 
workers through a drop in the official 
cost-of-living index. 

Under these clauses, wages go up or 
down as the cost of living rises or falls. 
Workers are not eager to tie wages to 
living costs at a time when living costs 
are heading downward, and the outlook 
seems to be for further drops in living 
costs. If the trend should continue three 
months longer, workers under such con- 
tracts would take further cuts. ' 

Workers in the auto, aircraft and 
farm-implement industries are among 
those getting the pay cuts at this time, 
chiefly under contracts of the CIO's 
United Auto Workers. Similar adjust- 
ments will occur later under agreements 
in other industries. 

Since the auto industry as a whole 
went under “escalator” agreements in 
1950, workers have received a net gain 
of 22 cents an hour in the cost-of-living 
allowances plus 22 cents an hour in the 
annual raises which were provided. 

For this year, however, auto workers 
show a net loss of 2 cents in the living- 
cost - adjustments. 

Auto contracts expire next year. The 
union has announced that it is willing to 
continue the “escalator” contracts if it 
can get several changes in the agree- 
ments. One change proposed is to limit 
contracts to°-two years. UAW also wants 
to put any remaining “allowance” for 
cost of living into the basic wage scale 
at the time contracts are renegotiated. 
This would protect the workers against 
any extensive pay cuts if living costs 
continued to drop. 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 


(Just one does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
ScotTissue Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















WEUERE is... the romance of the 
oil drillers in Texas and of 
one of the most picturesque 
characters of them all, who has 
spent most of his time learning 
how to share with his people the 
amazing fruitsof hisadventures.” 
—JOHN T. FLYNN, 
political analyst 
and author 
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HUGH ROY 


CULLEN 


A STORY OF 
AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 


By Ed Kilman and Theon Wright 





$4.00 


at your 
local bookseller V 





PRENTICE-HALL 
NEW YORK 11 








THE WORLD’S 
FINEST AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


Yuiney 


21 MODELS FROM 1 TO 90 CFM 


For Industrial and Automotive Use 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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For want of a nail, a kingdom was lost. 
For want of a part, an order was lost. 
Clogged production lines, delayed ship- 
ments, tied-up working capital, irate cus- 
tomers, red ink — this is the price you pay 
for faulty inventory control. 

You can avoid such pitfalls with Keysort 
punched-card accounting. In this instance, 
Keysort would have shown that stock was 
inadequate before production orders were 
written. The necessary parts could have 


been turned out to reach Assembly on time. 

A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation, and give 
them to you fast. On your desk by the 4th 
of every month. Whether you run a 100- 
man branch plant or an industrial titan. 
The cost? Surprisingly low. 

The trained McBee representative near 
you will be glad to show you how it’s done. ° 
Or write us. 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio °¢ Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
Offices in principal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 



















Trend of American Business 








| 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
i Washington, D. C. 


» 
4 Customers seem to be benefiting from growing competition among sellers. 
; Substantial price cuts are noted by the Labor Department for such items as 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, toasters and stoves. 
Reason: Department stores and other established retail stores are moving 
to meet competition offered by the growing number of discount houses. 








rather general. General Electric Compary is dropping its policy of "suggesting" 
retail prices for major appliances. Hereafter GE distributors can set their own 
prices. One large department chain announces that it intends to meet the 
competition of discount houses, regardless of minimums Set by factories. 





Behind this price cutting is the outstanding fact that American industry is 
producing a great volume of goods. That puts the buyer in the saddle. The 
seller responds to this shift by making price appeals. 


Official cost-of-living figures point up this trend. 

Consumer prices dropped a bit in October for the third straight month. 

October price index shows a difference, however. Previous drops were due 
mostly to lower food prices. But the October figure shows other items down a 
bit, too. These include autos, tires, gasoline, as well as home furnishings. 

The general supply situation suggests a further easing of prices. 














Easing prices, however, do not reflect any easing in business activity. 

Business conditions at this time indicate a fairly strong undertone. 

Production, which has been in mild doldrums for a year or more, quite 
definitely is picking up. That"s shown in steel, autos, other lines. 

Take these employment prospects reported by the Labor Department: 

Auto manufacturers plan on "brisk hires" for the next few months. 

Most steel centers expect to have moderate callbacks of workers. 

Aircraft, farm machinery, textiles also see some gains in employment. 

Ordnance manufacturers report that the long downtrend in this industry 
may be drawing to a close in months ahead. 

That makes the outlook for improved employment fairly general. 





























Between now and year end, employment will rise further through hiring of 
extra holiday workers. Layoffs will follow the end of the holiday season. The 
construction industry also is expected to cut back in January. So, after the 
holiday surge, officials expect the rise in employment to slow down. 


You get signs of optimism from other quarters, too. 
Steady, moderate improvement in business is reported by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents to be continuing. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


New orders outran production by a small margin in November. 

Inventory liquidation is reported to be ending. 

Keen competition is said to prevail in most markets, but the industrial 
buyers do not look for any price breaks in materials used by industry. 





Capital investments are expected by the purchasing agents to be large again 
in 1955. That is a significant finding. It is based on a survey that shows 40 
per cent of polled firms plan to spend more next year than in 1954, 25 per cent 
the same, and 35 per cent less. High investment means jobs. 


Then there are these specific indications of business strength: 

Steel industry is booking orders into 1955. Steel users are rebuilding 
inventories. Steel mills are operating at the highest rate of the year. 

Oil industry expects a better year in 1955 than 1954. Six new refineries 
are being built. Eight more are planned. Drilling of new wells is expected to 
exceed 1954. Pipeline activity is showing a strong pickup. 

Machine-tool industry maintained the same order backlog in October as in 
September. That's a contrast to the shrinking backlog from mid-1951 to the 
middle of 1954. Industry's emphasis on efficiency and cost cutting, new arms 
orders, German rearmament, all suggest better business ahead for machine tools. 











Industry may get another fillip from defense-mobilization plans. 

Government construction of some defense plants is indicated as possibly 
necessary by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Defense-plant construction will be undertaken, if at all, only to be able 
to build finished military items, now in short supply, that would be needed in 
event of war. Legislation will be required to adopt this program. 

Suggested alternative is to stockpile the needed military goods, but ODM 
indicates that plants built and owned by the Government may be preferable. 

ODM explains that Government may have to build these plants because they 
have little peacetime value. Therefore there is not enough incentive to 
interest private business. 














Mobilization plans also call for a 90-day freeze of the J.S. economy in 
event of attack, or sudden emergency. ODM has these plans on the shelf. Idea 
is that Congress will promptly adopt them if the situation warrants it. 





Low interest rates sparked a lot of refinancing by industry this year. 

New securities offered by U.S. corporations in the first nine months of 
1954 come to 7 billion dollars, compared with 6.4 billion for the 1953 period. 

But 1.2 billions of this sum represented refinancing, against only 200 
millions for the same purpose in 1953. Refinancing is attractive because firms 
can get money at lower cost today than they could a year ago. 

Fixed-interest bonds and notes, reflecting refinancing in part, amount to 
5.5 billions so far this year; new common and preferred stocks, 1.5 billions. 











Most important group of issues this year are electric, gas and water com- 
panies. Securities and Exchange Commission reports that this group made up 
42 per cent of all corporate offerings. 

These utilities used the money for both refinancing and expansion. 
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There’s a Remington Executive type style to suit every business 
... any letterhead ! Choose from over 115 type faces 
available with Remington typewriters to get truly distinctive, 


truly executive-looking letters you’ll be proud to sign. 


For the complete story of how to improve the appearance 
of your correspondence by selecting an appropriate type 
face and letterhead-harmonizing ribbon color, write for a 
free copy of “Just Your Type,” R8685, Remington Rand, 
Room 2207, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Rremington. Fkand. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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LOOM LARGE in YOUR 
FUTURE PLANS? 





write for this booklet 
on TENNESSEE 


Tennessee workers are noted for 
their production and the ease with 
which they adapt themselves to 
precision work. 99.5% native- 
born, they are turning out enviable 
records for manufacturers who 
have opened branch plants in 
Tennessee. For full information 
about Tennessee’s labor supply and 
specific data on raw materials, 
transportation, markets, plant 
sites, and other advantages, write 
for this booklet. 28 pages. No_ > 
cost or obligation. = 
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George |. Whitlatch 





We’ve Been Asked: 
HOW SICKNESS CUTS TAXES | 














Executive Director 


TENNESSEE INDUSTRIAL & AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Room 232 — 517 Commerce Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


PREFABRICATED | 
HOME BUILDING 
UP 22% over a year ago! 
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Construction of 
prefabricated 
homes continues 
to show increases 
as compared with 
total home build- 
ing. In the first 
half of 1954 the 
gain was 22 per cent over the previous year. 

Prefabrication’s modern methods produce 
a better value—assurance to builder, buyer 
and mortgage lender that they have an 
investment with a sound future. 

To keep fully informed of new developments 
in this fast growing field, subscribe to ““PF’’, 
official monthly journal of PH MI. Or write 
for specific information you desire. 








PREFABRICATED 
HOME MANUFACTURERS’ 
eal INSTITUTE 
= $21 -20th Street, N.W. €& 
\ Se 6,0.C. | 


®@ Changes in tax rules on medical deductions make it 
important to understand just what is allowed now. 


@ Many taxpayers will be able to save by using more- 
liberal provisions for families with big doctor bills. 


® Steps taken before January 1 can increase savings 
for some who still owe for medical treatment. 


What's this about a new formula for 
deducting medical expenses on the 
tax return for this year? 

Yes, there is a new formula. It may save 

you some money if you understand the 

more-liberal rules on medical deductions 
that were written into the tax law of 

1954. 


How does the new law work? 

You can now deduct medical expenses 
that exceed 3 per cent of your income; 
this figure formerly was 5 per cent. (As 
used here, income means “adjusted gross 
income,” which for most wage and salary 
earners is total income; but, for some, 
it is total income less certain business 
and traveling expenses. ) 


Suppose, for example, your income this - 


year, after adjustments, is $15,000 and 
your medical expenditures are $1,000. 
You can take a medical deduction of 
$550. It figures: $1,000 minus $450 (3 
per cent of $15,000), or $550. 


What about drugs and medicines? 
The costs of drugs and medicines are 
usually included in deductible medical 
expenses, within limits. Under another 
new rule, you can include in medical ex- 
penses the cost of drugs and medicines 
only to the extent that they exceed 1 per 
cent of your income. (Here, too, it’s ad- 
justed gross income.) Thus, with income 
of $15,000, you can deduct for medicines 
and drugs your expenditures in excess of 
$150. Included in drugstore purchases 
for which deductions are allowed are 
doctors’ prescriptions and, in general, 
medicines for the cure or prevention 
of diseases. Not included are such things 
as tooth paste, deodorants and _ toilet 
articles. 


Can an older person get extra deduc- 
tions? 
Yes, in so far as the 3 per cent rule ap- 
plies. If a taxpayer or his wife has 
reached the age of 65, the full amount of 
medical expenditures, up to certain lim- 
its, can be deducted. In addition, he can 
take a medical deduction for payments 
above 3 per-cent of his income for a de- 
pendent. 





Is there then a limit on medical de- 
ductions? 

Yes, there is. The limit now is $2,500 for 
each person claimed by a taxpayer as an 
exemption, instead of $1,250 as in the 
past. The new over-all limit for a single 
person or for a married person filing a 
separate return is’$5,000; for a married 
couple filing jointly and for a “head of 
household” the maximum is $10,000. 
Thus, a married couple with one de- 
pendent might now deduct up to $7,500 
in medical expenses. 


Must medical expenses be itemized? 
Yes. All medical expenses claimed as de- 
ductions must be itemized on your in- 
come tax return. In addition, you must 
itemize all other deductions, such as 
contributions to churches, schools and 
charitable organizations, interest pay- 
ments, etc. You cannot take the “stand- 
ard” deduction if you want to claim de- 
ductions for medical expenditures. 


What's included in deductible medical 
expenses? 

The main things are payments to hospi- 
tals, doctors, dentists and other medical 
people, including nurses, opticians, psy- 
chiatrists and such; also the costs of arti- 
ficial limbs, eyeglasses, hearing aids, 
wheel chairs, crutches. Deductible, too, 
are the costs of traveling to and from a 
doctor’s office or hospital and the price of 
health and accident insurance. Expendi- 
tures on meals and lodgings while away 
from home for treatment are not deduct- 
ible unless included in a hospital bill. 


Must bills be paid before the end of 
the year to get deductions for 
1954? 

Yes. It’s the year in which you pay med- 
ical bills that counts for deductions, 
rather than when the bills are incurred. 
Thus, a taxpayer who is in line for medi- 
cal deductions this year can often add 
to his tax savings by paying his doctor's 
or dentist’s bill or other medical debts 
before January 1. If you need new eye- 
glasses or have dental work that should 
be done, it might be to your advantage 
to attend to this—and pay for it—before 
the end of the year. 
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Computes and types the 


n ° complete invoice in one ¢ | 
Invoices can be prepared in one continuous operation when continuous operation. Pe 
you use the Burroughs Miracle Multiplier Typewriter- 
;' Billing Machine. Here’s how it works. Instead of first ; 4 TA - 
figuring the bill, then typing it up and finally machine- —~‘— Computes by direct 

checking the results, Burroughs Miracle Multiplier com- wih multiplication—not by 

bines typing, calculating and printing entries mechani- repeated addition. 

cally, eliminates the need for machine-checking. Prints quantity, then 
Itemized statements showing quantity, description, unit, gabe, ge wc xe nod 
iran een, Mawel: apie total amount simul- am 
and grand total costs are quickly obtained in one . Cay 
ita” cnecoti a re sel taneously—no need for 
! uous operation. Direct mechanical multiplication, hi beds f 
zy not repeated addition, speeds the computation. Te 
4 quantities and price. 
- If you have been wondering how to save time and money 
| in your billing procedure—Burroughs Miracle Multiplier ® 
s is the accurate answer. See the yellow pages of your phone 
S book for the Burroughs branch office near you, or write a 
Z direct to Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan | | 
d 
e : 
. B jh 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Burrou 4 h S eb 

| ghs @> 








nothing Whorks Mike Wlantmanship 


Why go after big game with a slingshot when the Crosley 
Group offers triple-barrelled Wrantmanship. 1, program promotion 
builds bigger audiences for your message. 2, talent adds personality 
sell to your commercial. 3, merchandising keeps selling 
on the target — all the way to the cash register. Typically, WLW- 
radio proves that Crosley Group Wranimanship moves more 
merchandise faster, at less cost, than any other medium or 
combination. What’s more, we can prove it, dollar against dollar, 
in every Crosley Group market. And we'd like to! 





th CROSLEY GROUP 


\/ 
WLW | Radio 
WLW-:-A | Aillania 
WLW-C | Columbus 
WLW:D | Dayton 
WLW:-T ! Cincinnali 
! 


Exclusive Sales Offices: New York, Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Columbus, Atlanta, Chicago, Miami 


©1954, The Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
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What you as a businessman M@% CAN and EY CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


and administrative decisions: 





JEWELRY. You can sell jewelry, free 

of federal excise tax, to religious or- 
ganizations, provided you get a statement 
that the jewelry will be used as awards 
in religious programs. 


* * * 


TAX DEDUCTION. You can take an 

income tax deduction for your loss in 
paying a corporation’s debt in accordance 
with your guarantee of that company’s 
indebtedness. A court of appeals holds 
that such a loss is deductible in full as 
an ordinary loss; it is not deductible only 
as a nonbusiness loss. 


* * * 


FARM SURPLUSES. You can find 

out from offices of the Agriculture 
Department about rules and procedures 
that apply to commercial sales abroad 
of surplus farm commodities under the 
Agricultural Trade Development Act. 
American exporters will negotiate with 
foreign importers on sales and will be 
paid in dollars by U.S. banks. 


* * * 


RENEGOTIATION. You can inquire 

at offices of the Renegotiation Board 
about changes in the regulations dealing 
with contracts having price-adjustment 
provisions. The revision amends rules 
governing cases where contractors have 
over-all losses or realize profits that are 
not considered to be excessive. 


* * * 


MINIMUM WAGES. You can ex- 

press your views at a public hearing 
on a proposal to raise the 75-cent mini- 
mum wage for workers on Government 
contracts in the envelope industry. The 
hearing will be held by the Department 
6f Labor in Washington on December 14. 
Interested persons may appear in per- 
Son or may submit written statements 
(five copies). 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You 

can soon find it easier in many cases 
to decide whether to make a bid for an 
Air Force contract. The Air Force is in- 
Structing its purchasing officers to de- 


scribe their needs with such complete- 
ness and clarity that potential bidders 
will have no doubt as to the exact type 
of material wanted. 


* * * 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

cannot, as an employer, refuse to 
give union negotiators “reasonable proof” 
of your claim that business conditions 
make it impossible to grant the union’s 
request for a wage increase. The Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board orders a com- 
pany to tell a bargaining union, on re- 
quest, enough about the company’s 
financial position to substantiate a claim 
of inability to raise wages. 


* * * 


INCOME TAX. You cannot, as a pro- 
fessional musician, fail to treat as 


taxable income the value of hotel accom- 


modations you receive in place of a high- 
er salary. The U.S. Tax Court finds that 
the fair market value of such accommo- 
dations is taxable as ordinary income. 


* * * 


CORPORATION TAX. You cannot, 

in handling the tax return of a cor- 
poration, be required to pay a tax on in- 
come earned by a partnership organized 


‘ by some of its stockholders to operate 


several of the company’s retail stores. A 
court of appeals rules that such income 
is not taxable to the company. 


* * * 


WAGE-HOUR ACT. You cannot, as 
a meat packer, be required to pay 
your butchers for time spent sharpening 
knives before or after regular shifts. A 
court of appeals decides that such time 
need not be counted in figuring hours 
worked under the Wage-Hour law. 


* * * 


EXPORTS. You cannot, beginning 

January 1, avoid paying the State De- 
partment a fee for a license to export 
arms, ammunition or implements of war. 
This is one of the provisions in new 
regulations just issued by the’ State De- 
partment to regulate the export and im- 
port of munitions. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
“Courts and Government Bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
Many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
ORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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MANHATTANS! 
MARTINIS! 
OLD FASHIONEDS! 
GIBSONS! 

Serve the world’s finest... 


CROSSE & 
BLACKWELL’S 


Certainly the Best! 


© MANHATTAN (66 proof) 
© MARTINI (70 proof? 
© OLD FASHIONED (75 proof). 
© GIBSON (75 proof) 





The Aristocrat Co., Baltimore 1, Md. 











65X-130X-167X 
DYNASCOPE® REFLECTOR 


TEL 


Completely 
assembled, 
ready for use. 


1. 4inch 
PARABOLIC Mirror 


2. 4-power Achro- 
matic Finder 

3. 3 Achromatic 
Eyepieces 

4. Rack & Pinion 
Focusing 


5. Folding Hard- 
wood Tripod 


At the 
unbelievable 
low price of only 


$449 


F.0.B. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Shipping Weight 
12 Ibs. 


Express Charges 


Money Back 
collect 


Guarantee 


A truly professional instrument for every 
astronomer. Resolves Epsilon Lyrae as 
four sharp, brilliant gems and gives ex- 
cellent definition to all other heavenly 
bodies. Scientifically constructed; highly 
recommended. Never before sold at this 
astonishingly low price by us. 
Illustrated Brochure on Request or 

Send Check or Money Order, Dept. WRD2 


CRITERION MANUFACTURING CO. 


331 Church Street © Hartford 1, Conn. 
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Finance Week 





WHO’S BUYING STOCKS NOW 


Trusts, Pension Funds, Endowments Big Holders 


Investors, more and more, are 
watching the common-stock pur- 


chases of institutions—pension 
funds, trusts, others. 
Shift of these conservative 


funds to common stocks has be- 
come a big factor in securities 
markets. Buying by funds already 
has taken big blocks of shares 
off the market. 

Many individuals are taking 
investment cues from stock pref- 
erences shown by institutions. 


Growing appetite of pension funds, 
insurance reserves, other funds for cor- 
poration stocks is becoming a major 
influence in investment. Individual in- 
vestors, stockbrokers, Government offi- 
cials, corporations, all are being forced 
to watch this relatively new factor. 

The swing to stocks—once thought 
too risky for funds made up of family 
savings—already is an accepted mod- 
ern phenomenon. A few vears ago most 






of these institutions owned relatively 
little stock. Now, as the chart on this 
page shows, more than 17 billion dollars’ 
worth of shares are held by insurance 
firms, pension funds, savings banks and 
investment companies. 

Even that whopping figure ignores 
shareholdings worth several billions in 
the hands of college endowment funds, 
foundations, personal trusts and estates. 
And it allows for only a part of the rise 
in value of these holdings in recent bull 
markets. 

Institutions now own roughly a tenth 
of all corporate stock, by value. Their 
share is growing, and the shift is to com- 
mon, rather than preferred, stock. 

Millions of individuals and families 
already are becoming owners of U.S. in- 
dustry—whether they know it or not. 

To investors, though, the conversion 
of the conservative institutions to com- 
mon stocks offers something else—clues 
to market judgment. The funds generally 
are managed bv experienced _profes- 
sionals, with sizable staffs and almost 
unlimited data for analysis of company 
earnings and prospects. For this reason, 
individual investors are giving more and 
more attention to the dealings of these 
funds—to the degree to which they 


swing to stocks and the companies they 
prefer. 

What stocks are favored? What in- 
vestors are finding is that the funds have 
a special liking for the blue-chip stocks 
—issues of established firms with good 
earnings records. 

One recent study—covering hundreds 
of institutions and 6 billion dollars of in- 
vestments—reveals that petroleum shares 
account for a fourth of the common stock 
held by the institutions. Utilities come a 
close second. Chemicals, third, make 
up a tenth of the total. Other invest- 
ments are diversified among manufac. 
turing, rails, merchandising, miscel- 
laneous—with big holdings in electrical 
equipment, metals, motors and rubber. 

Some high-grade shares are so fa- 
vored by these funds that large parts of 
entire issues have found their way into 
institutional portfolios. For example, this 
study—by Hemphill Noyes & Company 
brokers and dealers—finds that institu- 
tions hold 20 per cent or more of the 
outstanding common stock of New York 
State Electric, Illinois Power, Middl 
South Utilities, Seaboard Air Line Rail 
road, Amerada Petroleum, Gulf States 
Utilities and Wisconsin Electric Power 

(Continued on page 99) 


TOTAL 


FUNDS 5 GROUPS 


INSURANCE INSURANCE SAVINGS INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES COMPANIES BANKS TRUSTS 
1948 $1.4 bil. $2.5 bil. $2 bil. $4.6 bil. 


1952 


1953 





. AT 
YEAR 
END 


1.7 bil. 
2.1 bil. 
2.2 bil. 
2.4 bil. 
2.6 bil. 
2.9 bil. 





3.0 bil. 


3.4 bil. 
3.9 bil. 


4.3 bil. 


4.6 bil. 
4.9 bil. 





2 bil. 
2 bil. 
2 bil. 
3 bil. 
A bil. 
5 bil. 





4.8 bil. 
4.9 bil. 
5.2 bil. 
5.7 bil. 
6.0 bil. 
6.4 bil. 





*1.0 bil. 
* 1.1 bil. 
1.3 bil. 
1.6 bil. 
1.9 bil, 
2.2 bil. 
2.6 bil. 





$ 9,7 bil. 


10.8 bil. 
11.9 bil. 
13.1 bil. 
14.6 bil. 
15.8 bil. 
17.3 bil. 
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*Both common and preferred issues, 
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A COLONELS 


in the 
CONFEDERATE 
R CORPS* 


Ah say, Son— 





Here's your opportunity to hecome a member of 
the world's most distinguished mythical organi+ 
zation. 


Send For Your “Commission” Today! 


You'll he mighty vrond to jo, dieglay this handsome, 
humorously worded, 9” mmission, heauti+ 
fully printed on ‘hithest * aaihy paper. (It’s ideal 
for framing, for your office, den or bar.) . . 
And, you'll have fun the world over with the 
wallet-size Identification Card which you can 
— Lg ier mad ? name 
iend’s both the Commission and ID 
Card “J “Old English letters. 


fod honored rank. Yow 


All you need to qualify: 
A Sense of Humor and $1.00 
Northern Greenback Style 
Sent Postpaid. Add 15¢ for Airmail Handling 
Send cosh, check or money order to: 
@ NATIONAL SERVICES, INC. 
Box 983 — C.A.C. 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
“The Cradle of the Confederacy” 





Now Available 
To COLONELS Only 
3%" «x 3%", four-color 
Decol Transfer 
for Your Cor, Airplane, Ete. 
25¢ ea, 
® Copyright 





Reg. TM. Pend. 























Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
.s-WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S$. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of 
“U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


(] If possible, send the December 3, 
1954, issue. 
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Harvard's investments 
now 51 per cent in stocks 


They own, too, at least 15 per cent of 
the shares of 18 other corporations, at 
least 10 per cent of 28 others. 

If institutions continue adding to their 
common-stock holdings, and concen- 
trating on favorites, they could create 
some scarcities of particular issues. At 
the same time, they can create for these 
issues a sizable and relatively stable 
market. 

Different types of funds, though, are 
tending to favor different types of invest- 
ments. As a group, they're leaning more 
and more to common stock that can grow 
in value and earning power during in- 
flation. Some funds are forced by law 
and their own nature to stick largely to 
bonds that offer a fixed, and usually 
safer, return. The investor who watches 
the funds for clues needs to know what 
the institutions are investing for. 

College endowment funds. An ex- 
ample of institutions that have turned 
to stocks in an effort to keep income 
apace with rising costs is offered by col- 
lege endowment funds. 

More than half of all the investments 
of 35 typical college endowment funds 
now are in common stocks. Washington 
University’s fund now has nearly three 
fourths of its money in. these shares, and 
Brown University’s more than two thirds. 

Harvard shows the trend. In 1929, 
that university's endowment fund had 
25 per cent of its investments in equities. 
In 1948, common stocks made up 42 per 
cent of the fund. Now they make up 
more than 51 per cent of the 365-million- 
dollar fund. Note, though, that these 
shares provide nearly two thirds of the 
fund’s investment income. 

What stocks does the Harvard fund 
like? Blue chips again—including Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey), General Electric, 
Du Pont, Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
B. F. Goodrich, International Paper, 
North American Company, General Mo- 
tors, Aetna Lite, Weyerhaeuser Timber. 

Investment trusts. Most up-to-date 
clues of institutions’ attitudes are offered 
by reports of investment companies. 

In the third quarter of this year, tor 
example, petroleum issues continued to 
be the favorites of the investment com- 
panies. Steels, too, remained in high 
favor, with U.S. Steel the top issue. 

Railroad issues, nonferrous metals, 
natural gas also continued to interest the 
fund managers. So did machinery, autos, 
food and paper. 

Funds’ policies vary. Other institu- 
tions, with different demands and dif- 
ferent goals, follow varying investment 
policies. 

(Continued on page 100) 








YOUR BUSINESS 


If you are considering the sale or 
merger of your business, and have 
a net worth in excess of $250,000, 
contact us. We also aid corporations 
in acquiring other companies and 
assist in the financing through private 
placement loans. We may have 
available a purchaser or an ideal 
merger opportunity waiting for you. 


W.T.GRimM & Go. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE ‘NEGOTIATION OF 
DIRECT PLACEMENT LOANS ® MERGERS 
SALE OF COMPANIES 
231S.LASALLE ST. 714 W.OvympPic BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, Los ANGELES 15, 
ILLINOIS CALIFORNIA 
FINANCIAL 6-5265 PRosPecT 3809 





the 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
company 


leader in 








property valuation 


3 LESS? 


EACH ACCOUNT INSURED TO $10.000 


To make your money earn more—with in- 
sured safety at all times—place it where it 
will pay more. 

Write TODAY for our FREE LIST of Insured 
Savings and Loan Associations currently pay- 
ing 3'/2°,—sometimes even more. 

OUR SERVICES ARE FREE 
Authorized National Representatives of In- 
sured Savings Associations with resources in 
excess of $741,000,000. 

B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. USF-16 
501 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 17 MU 7-0067 
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...and 


besides 
the 
“00d 
_ 5 cent 
cigar’ 


What this country needs—along with 
the 5 cent cigar—is an increase of 20 to 25 percent 

in our selling proficiency. For those in the construction 
industries there is a simple way to effect this increase. Here 
prospecting can be reduced from the hit-or-miss activity it must 
necessarily be in most other businesses. In the booming construction 


industry sales opportunities can be—and are—accurately forecast. 


Firms with a stake in new construction can know in advance where and 
when their best sales opportunities are going to break—can concentrate 
their sales effort on those ready-to-buy prospects that cffer maximum profit 
potential, when they use DODGE REPORTS -— the one reliable, nationally- 
recognized source of advance building information. This selling service is 





We'll be glad to show you how. Just write 
today for booklet: Dodge Reports, How to 
Use Them Effectively. No obligation of course. 


DODGE REPORTS 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 


the product of the 1069 man Dodge Field Force that 
combs every local market east of the Rockies. 


With a system of daily Dodge Reports telling just WHAT 
projects are coming up, WHERE they’ll be located, 
WHO the key people are and WHEN to take 

sales action, management can put their salesmen 

into direct negotiation with bonafide 

prospects—thereby cutting sales expense, 
increasing chances for higher profits and having 
full control over sales efforts in the field. 





F.W. DODGE 








Dept. U 5416, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate news service East of the Rockies 
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t PeUFTICE VALET 


Replace crowded ‘‘hat 
trees’’ with efficient S-6 
Office “Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30° 
x16" floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry ang ‘‘in 
press’’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens, wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere. 


















® 
VALET RACKS 


Stationary and por- 
: ’ table Wardrobe and Locker 

equipment and complete checkrooms. Rack. for the office and the home 
Write for 


Catalog WOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Ov 30 1121 West 37th Street * Chicago 9, U.S.A. 
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CORPORATION 













© Send your 

check today or Gg 
write for free 
details at once. 
Resources 
$4,500,000.00. 


See 
SAVINGS 
SILVER STATE ABU ¢, 40%" 


Dept. US Las Vegas, Nevada 





























Atias Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Dividend No. 52 
on Common Stock 








A regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share has been declared. payable 
December 20, 1954 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 29, 1954 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer 


November 16, 1954. 




















Finance Week 





Majority of pension funds 
rely mostly on securities .. . 


Life insurance firms still are restricted 
in stockholding by the laws of most 
States. Despite easing of laws, and grow- 
ing interest in shares, these companies 
now have only 1.1 per cent of their 
investments in common stocks. But the 
share account is rising. 

Employe-pension funds, one of the 
fastest-growing groups, have been buy- 
ing heavily of shares in an effort to bolster 
income. Yet, with heavy, fixed commit- 
ments for the future, most of them rely 
more strongly on securities that promise 
a fixed, sure return. 

The employe-pension fund of one 
quasi-Government agency offers an ex- 
ample. At latest report, that fund had a 





& 
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CORPORATE STOCKS 
. .. institutions own a tenth 


bit less than 13.3 per cent of its reserves 
in common stock. Yet that account has 
been built up entirely since 1947, when 
the trustees first decided that common 
stocks were a required ingredient. 

Some pension funds, of course, go in 
more heavily for equities. One large 
fund, for example, now has nearly two 
thirds in common stock, and only one 
third in fixed-return securities. 

Personal trusts, meanwhile, have 
turned strongly to stocks—partly under 
pressure from beneficiaries who were dis- 
satisfied with what their trust income 
would buy during recent years of rising 
prices. 

As the head of one big bank's trust 
department puts it: “We are in equities 
for all time. The fact is that common 
stocks are now a necessary part of our 
conservative investment fabric; and they 
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.. - Outlook for institutions: 
more influence on market 


will stay so, in good times and _ bad, 
war or peace, inflation and deflation.” 
The future. Prospect, in any event, is 
that these growing institutions will be 
more and more important as shareholders 
and as factors in the investment markets. 
Growth of savings in the form of insur- 
ance policies, pension-fund claims and 
the like assures that. Whether the funds 
will continue to huv common stocks “in 
good times and bad” is something that 
only time—and rough weather—will tell. 


> Break for moderns. You can expect 
easier financing for the purchase of con- 
temporary houses in the future. Federal 
Housing Administration has decided 
“modern” housing is here to stay. 

Until now, FHA has been reluctant to 
insure mortgages on homes of coutempo- 
rary design—rambling, one-story, “func- 
tional” houses, frequently with much 
glass and no basement. Where approved 
for insurance, such homes have gotten 
relatively low appraisals and, thus, small- 
er mortgages. Lenders usually have been 
inclined to follow FHA in the matter. 

Now there is to be no official dis- 
crimination against modern design as 
such. Lenders are expected, gradually, 
to accept this new attitude. 


> New tax forms ready. Additional 
new tax forms now are out and will be 
available in quantity shortly. Internal 
Revenue has just received, and is send- 
ing to district offices, Form 1120, the 
corporation income tax return, and Form 
1065, the partnership return. Individual 
Forms 1040 already are on hand. 

Look for a full supply of these at 
your district director of Internal Reve- 
nue office early in December. You'll 
find important changes in all of them— 
changes conforming with the new In- 
ternal Revenue Code enacted this year. 

The corporation form now has spaces 
for proprietorships or partnerships elect- 
ing to be taxed as corporations. In both 
the corporate and partnership forms, 
youll have to identify anyone that you 
paid for help in filling the return. 


> New tax cuts fade. Tax proposals 
now given any chance at all in the new 
Congress are strictly of the nibbling 
variety—despite early postelection fore- 
casts by Democratic leaders that tax 
revision would get high priority. 
Attitudes have changed. Few Demo- 
crats now are prepared to predict ma- 
jor tax changes. More weight is given to 
the fact that U. S. still is in the red and to 
the idea of cutting taxes just before the 
presidential election of 1956. 
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(Advertisement) 
ies portant Notice. For 45 years, the advisory service 
relied upon by professional investment managers, bankers 
and brokers has been Moody’s Stock Survey. To intro- 
duce the Survey to individual investors this special year- 
end offer is being made to the readers of this magazine. 
We suggest that you act promptly on the offer below. 


fy How to Invest 
Successfully in 1955 


Let us send you these special Moody’s studies. They 
advise you, in careful detail, on the investment 
policies and practices that can be profitable to you 
in the hopeful and important year ahead. 














What can you do to take advantage of the “investment 
confidence” that will be ripening in 1955? 





To invest successfully in 1955, you will need to select 
shrewdly in a high market. A wise investment policy will 
require you to apply many new yardsticks when measur- 
ing security values in the “selectors’ paradise” that awaits 
us in 1955. 


Here are some of the vital, specific questions answered 
in the special December issues of Moody’s Stock Survey 
which you are invited to accept: 
Your common stock policy in 1955— 
Fully invested? Any need for ready reserve? 
Can 1955 be another bull market year? 
Is the outlook really as good as people are saying? 
What danger signals should you be aware of? 
The trouble spots that could show up in 1955. 


Which stocks offer you best growth now? 

Select from a list of 15 for long term capital gain. 
Can you accept some risk? 

List of 20 stock. of promising, progressive companies. 





















Is income primarily your objective? 
20 selections for high yield over the years. 
Are you limited in the amount you can invest? 
3 sample guide portfolios of varying size and aims. 
Which issues offer you best prospects over next 5 years? 
12 glamour stocks for outstanding growth by 1960. 
Are you a Trustee “buying income’’? 
24 suitable stocks for prudent investment. 
Where will you find the patterns changing? 
49 industries analyzed; specific issues selected. 
How should you choose and buy in a high market? 
Your yardsticks and landmarks for 1955. 















These special issues of Moody’s Stock Survey will be 
useful guides throughout the year. But they will serve, as 
well, to acquaint you with the sensible, feet-on-the-ground 
approach of Moody’s staff of specialists—an approach 
that can help you achieve steady, profitable results. 













See for yourself. We will send you 5 issues of the Stock 
Survey including these special year-end studies at the 
introductory “guest-subscription” rate of $5. Simply 
attach check, name and address, and mail this notice to 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


Investment Advisors since 1909 
65 BRoaDway, NEW YorRK 6 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14 USN 
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WANT RATE INFORMATION? A gratifying number of 
important shippers consider Western Pacific's Rate Depart- 
ment the fastest, most reliable source of up-to-date informa- 
tion about new freight tariffs, last-minute rate changes and 1 
the interpretation of ICC regulations. 








that has led the way in developing new types of damage- 
reducing box cars . . . Compartmentizer cars, ‘DF’ cars, 
Cushion Underframe cars and the new “DF” + “CU” cars 
(“DF cars with Cushion Underframes). 








LIKE TO KEEP POSTED? One good reason so many ship- ON-TIME DELIVERY? Western Pacific assures shippers 
pers specify “via WP” is because Western Pacific's modern, on-time delivery by fast running time on the main line, 
coast-to-coast communication system keeps them in touch matched by fast, efficient handling of cars in the yards. It's 
with the location of their cars, from the moment they leave an unbeatable combination, as any regular Western Pacific 
the siding until they are delivered to the receiver. customer can tell you! 


For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific 
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General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 












Business Around the World 


BONN ¢ LONDON © PARIS ¢ OTTAWA 





>> Roadblocks lie ahead in the path of the European business boom, rolling 
forward for many months on a broad front. The going just isn't to be as easy in 
coming months. Progress will be less spectacular. 

Bottlenecks in basic industries are developing in important countries. 





Labor shortages are showing up here and there. 

Capacity to produce is the looming problem. New plant, new machinery are 
on the way in many instances. But it looks like a squeeze before the new 
capacity gets into operation. Demand shows no letup. 

Alert Americans see selling opportunities opening in Western Europe, as 
businessmen over there cast around for ways to avoid bottlenecks. 











>> Boom is furthest advanced in Western Germany. And there you can see most 
clearly a tightening in business conditions, a new tautness..... 

German basic industries--steel, coal, heavy chemicals, electric power-- 
are working at full stretch. On the present basis, none of these can keep up 
with demand. Luckily, coal stocks, heavy last spring, still give a margin of 
safety for fuel. And supplemental power, for the moment, can be imported. 

Machinery and machine-tool industries are just loaded down with orders. 
One reason for this is that everyone realizes skilled labor is very short in 
Germany, and labor-saving machinery is in high demand. 

Unemployment was at a new postwar low in October. Most of the jobless 
are unemployable, for one reason or another. ; 

Rearmament needs of men and materials superimposed on the German boom 
forecast some tight squeezes ahead. Germans already are talking of importing a 
large number of Italian workers to relieve the labor situation. 

Much more capital is clearly needed to expand German basic industries, 
utilities and transport facilities. Reduced corporate taxes, forced investment 
levies, special depreciation allowances--all sorts of methods are being used to 
channel investment capital where it is most needed. 

















>> If you turn to Britain, you find some of the same symptoms as in Germany. 
British steel industry is having trouble meeting demand for steel sheet, 
tin plate and structurals. Delays in deliveries of these items fan out into 
many industries, such as automobiles and building. 
British railroads, needing equipment, can't handle much more freight. 
Coal production is not increasing as fast as coal consumption. 
Labor supply is reported to be running short in some parts of Britain. 
Capital investment in plant and equipment in Britain is not nearly so big as 
the British Government would like to see, in view of growing demand. 

















(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> Steel shortage, beginning to show up not only in Britain and Germany but 

France also, looks like an opportunity for American salesmanship. 

All these countries can import steel from the U.S., where there is plenty 
of excess capacity. They are not short of dollars. 

U.S. steel scrap is needed in scrap-short Germany. 

U.S. coal already is moving to Britain to build up stocks for the winter. 
U.S. mineowners would be delighted to help out the Germans (or other Europeans) 
if their supplies of coal fall too low. 

U.S. supplies can prevent any serious consequences from European bottle- 
necks. Some U.S. businessmen wouldn't mind being tossed a few European orders. 











>> Wide reader interest in Canadian uranium prospects prompts the following 
capsule report, based on unclassified information: 
Only three Canadian mines now are producing uranium ores. Two of these are 
Government-owned. Lone private producer is Rix-Athabasca. ; 
Number of uranium producers may increase to eight or 10 within the next 
couple of years. Minor occurrences of uranium in Canada are legion. Major 
concentrations of reasonably high-grade ore are rare. 














>> The U.S. buys all uranium mined in Canada. A Canadian Government agency 
actually buys all uranium and then ships concentrates to the United States. A 
basic price is paid and guaranteed until April 1, 1962. In special instances, 
where the ore body is proved to be extensive and development costs are large, a 
kind of cost-plus arrangement is worked out. 

Government contracts can be awarded to mining companies even before 
production starts, under certain circumstances... 

Following companies now have Government contracts: Gunnar Mines, Pronto 
Uranium, Radiore Uranium, as well as Rix-Athabasca. 

Most-promising areas for privately mined uranium so far seem to be near 
Lake Athabasca in northwestern Saskatchewan; around Blind River just north of 
Lake Huron; around Bancroft, 100 miles north of Toronto. Operation and develop- 
ment costs in these relatively accessible sites in Ontario are far smaller than 
around Lake Athabasca, which is really in the wilds. 

Very large ore bodies have been indicated in the Lake Athabasca and Blind 
River areas. Limits of these ore bodies have not yet been established. But, 
even on the basis of present showings, these deposits are expected to yield 
more than a billion dollars' worth of uranium ore. 

Canada, in a few years, is expected to become the second-largest uranium 
producer in the free world--ranking after the Belgian Congo. 














>> The investor should be wary of many Canadian uranium shares bein: offered. 
Large amounts of capital are involved in developing and opening up uranium 

production in Canada. Financial circles on both sides of the border agree that 

only the large-scale producers hold real promise of profitable operation. 
"Penny" uranium shares nearly all represent companies with small capital. 








>> Canada will probably end up with a small group of big-tonnage operations. 

Biggest uranium mines in the U.S. are very small fry, as far as the 
Canadians are concerned. Sights are set much higher in Canada. Next year will 
see the first big-time production from private mines in Canada. 
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\lwavs in sood taste... 


Smart Gifts of Fine W hiskey 


2 Cheers... for the Holidays 


This KENTUCKY TAVERN GIFT 
DECANTER will flatter your friends. 
The rare quality of the whiskey 
makes it especially appropriate for 
those “hard to buy for’ names. 


Got a man to buy for? A week-end host? 
THE LEATHERETTE CASE is rich in design 
for the masculine eye and taste! A per- 
fect idea for business associates. 


Here’s the smart way tO breeze through your gift 
list with “something out of the ordinary!” Al- 
ways appreciated, these smart Kentucky Tavern 
Holiday Gift Packages cost no more than the 
regular bottle! As gifts they'll reflect your perfect 
taste... because the /aste of Kentucky Tavern 


has made it 1 he Aristocrat Oj Bonds. 


Designed by § Aenmore... the louse 
with the Holiday Spurl. . 


KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 
BOTTLED IN BOND 
Everybody will get boot out of the 100 PROOF 
clever KENTUCKY TAVERN “BOOT 'N 
BOTTLE!” The whiskey is too good to 
keep, but the boot will find a dozen uses GLENMORE DISTILL ERIE! 
as a novel Holiday decoration piece. LOUISVILLE, KENTUS 














FAR MORE POWER—COMPRESSION—TORQUE 


New Super-Torque V-8 engines power every 
new 1955 Mercury. You get 198 horse- 
power (with an 8.5 to 1 compression ratio) 
in the Montclair, 188 horsepower (7.6 to | 
compression) in the Monterey and Custom. 





FAR-ADVANCED FULL-SCOPE WINDSHIELD 


Here’s the latest advance in windshield de- 
sign that really gives you safer side vis- 
ibility. 17% more windshield area, narrower 
corner posts, yet greater structural safety. 
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DRAMATIC NEW TOUCHES EVERYWHERE 


From the new forward-canted headlights 
to the king new rear deck assembly 
Mercury styling is all-new ... years ahead! 


For 1955_ highest | 
powered Mercury 


Advanced new styling all over + 3 
¢ Brilliant new 198 horsepower, super- 
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INTRODUCING THE ULTRA-LOW, ULTRA- 


Never before has there been so much 
Mercury news at one time! In fact, seldom 
in automotive history have so many advan- 
ces been made in one car in one year. 

For Mercury brings you a bold new look 
in styling. Far bigger, longer, lower bodies. 
A dramatically new and more colorful con- 
cept of interior design. What’s more, there’s 
an entirely new series of Mercurys—the 
ultra-low Montclair hardtop Coupe, Con- 
vertible, and transparent-top Sun Valley. 

But we didn’t stop with styling advances, 


There are new improvements in ball-joint 


suspension. New tubeless tires at no extra 
cost. New quick-response, smoother Merec-0- 
Matic Drive. Most important are the new 
188- and 198-hp Super-Torque V-8 engines. 

Here’s instant acceleration, Not just a new 
high in speed—but instant, split-second re- 





sponse that gives you jet-getaway from 2 
standing start to superhighway limits. Here's 
the greatest in everything you wanta car todo! 

In short, this new Mercury is Americas 
most advanced car for 1955. See it at your 
nearest dealer — and, above all, try it. 
MERCURY DIVISION + FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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new series « IO stunning models 
ompression, Super-Torque V-8 








MERCURY MONTEREY SERIES 
Longer, lower, wider—and with a new, larger 
chassis, longer wheelbase. Your choice of a hard- 
top Coupe, 4-door Sedan, Station Wagon. Note 
new dual exhausts (also on Montclair models). 
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MART MERCURY MONTCLAIR SERIES 


It pays to own a new 1955 


ERCURY 


For future styling and super power 


MERCURY CUSTOM SERIES 
Mercury’s great 1955 advances are yours in the 
lowest-priced Custom Series, Four thrifty models 
include an entirely new, all-metal Station Wagon. 





industrial marriage 
produces a plastic prodigy 


YOMETHING sensational has hap- 
S pened in the world of wood. It’s 
the marriage of wood and plastic. 
Combining these two materials, Kop- 
pers has developed a new kind of 
wood—wood that is saturated with a 
phenolic plastic. 

Let’s see how this fortified wood 
stacks up against ordinary wood. It 
is almost twice as hard, so is able to 
withstand more wear and abrasion. 
Dimensional changes due to varia- 
tion in moisture conditions have been 
remarkably reduced. Thus, there’s 
less swelling, shrinking and warping. 
And .. . KP Resin-Treated Wood 
has excellent decay resistance. 

KP Resin-Treated Wood is very 
resistant to attack by acid. Sub- 
merged in a solution of sulfuric acid 


for 31 weeks at room temperature, 
this wood showed no loss in strength. 
Ordinary wood, under the same con- 
ditions, lost 56% of its strength. 

By withstanding wear, abrasion, 
acids and decay, KP Resin-Treated 
Wood can do away with frequent re- 


fm 
/KOPPERS | 
LW 


placements in your plant—replace- 
ments that cost money for labor and 
lost time as well as for material. Wriic 
for more information on KP Resin- 
Treated Wood. Koppers Company. 
Inc., Wood Preserving Division, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


KP RESIN-TREATED 


woopD 
Shother Koppers Product 


Pressure-treatment of wood is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Among its many 
products are chemicals, plastics, road materials, protective coatings, creosote, flexible couplings, industrial 
fans and piston rings. Koppers also designs and constructs coke ovens and integrated steel plants. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Business activity is getting a strong lift 


from auto production, now expanding 
at a fast rate. 


Output of cars and trucks mounted to 


153,000 in the week ended November 
20, highest weekly rate in more than a 
year. November production totaled 
about 450,000 passenger cars, up from 
233,000 in October. December volume 
may exceed 550,000, to make the 
month the best of 1954. 


The fast pace of auto production may 


hold through the first quarter of 1955. 
New 1955 models are in good demand, 
and this will slow the build-up of 
dealer stocks, which stood at a postwar 
low of 165,000 on November 1. Deal- 
ers must carry a large inventory if they 
are to give quick delivery of just the 
body style, color and equipment a cus- 
tomer wants. 


Factory output climbed to 130 on the in- 


dicator in the week ended November 
13, up 5 per cent from the July low 
and the best rate in a year. The spread- 
ing effect of auto-industry expansion is 
being felt in the steel industry, in non- 
ferrous metals, glass, rubber, textiles. 
Gains unrelated to auto improvement 
have appeared in building materials, 
household appliances, TV sets, leather 
products. 


Stock prices, responding to business 


gains, have surpassed their record high 
of 1929 on the Dow-Jones industrial 
average. Trading volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange increased to 
16.8 million shares in the week ended 
November 19, highest in four years. 


Appraisals of the potential market for 


autos are getting special attention now, 
as the industry swings into production 
of 1955 models. Heavy production in 
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1953 glutted the market with cars, 
forced down prices of used vehicles, 
pinched dealers’ profits. 

Autos on the road, shown in the top 
chart, have increased to more than 45 
million from only 25 million in 1946. 
Seventy per cent of U.S. families own 
at least one car. About one of each 
eight car-owning families owns two or 
more cars. 

Average age of cars on the road has 
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Prewar Autos Distatinacrintg 
New Car Sales Depend More on 
/Maplodag Postwar Models 
50 
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Source: R. L, Polk & Co. © 1954. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 





been dropping steadily. As the chart 
shows, the number of prewar cars has 
fallen to about 9 million, or 20 per cent 
of all cars in use. Postwar cars—none of 
them as much as 9 years old—make up 
80 per cent. 

Replacement of cars as. they wear out 
and go to scrap piles will rise but 





Supports to demand for new 





: 





little and may even decline slowly 
over the next several years. Prewar 
cars junked each year are still large 
in number, but they are fewer each 
year. Not many postwar cars are going 
into junk, for cars made in 1946 are 
only 8 years old now. Lack of any auto 
output in World War II leaves a gap 
in the flow of cars to auto cemeteries. 
autos, 
however, are still strong. Purchasing 
power of the public will rise if busi- 
ness activity keeps gaining. Liquid 
assets are up in the last year, install- 
ment-credit terms have eased a bit. 
The need for autos is increasing as 
city families buy new homes in the 
suburbs. Families already owning 
one car often find they need another. 
spur to auto sales, which can be used 
when needed, is the reduction of 
prices. In the last year these have 
taken the form of excessive trade-in 
allowances given by dealers, often 
with special aid from the manufac- 
turer. At this time, demand for 1955 
models is strong—without the need of 
price shaving on the scale used to 
move 1954 models. 


Trouble in the used-car market, if it de- 


velops, may correct itself by an ad- 
justment of used-car prices downward. 
Families now without a car may then 
be able to afford a used one. Families 
owning two cars will increase. Often 
it will be cheaper to buy another 


used car than to repair the one al- 
ready owned, and the car in need of 
repairs will be scrapped. 

Vitality of the auto industry is strong 
despite the large number of cars on the 
road. The industry benefits from U. S. 
prosperity, while contributing to it. 
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in a long letter addressed to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Admiral Stark, on 26 May, 1941, which was the very same 
day that the Navy Basic Plan—RAINBOW 5 (WPL 46)—was 
issued by Admiral Stark in Washington. In this letter, Admiral 
Kimmel outlined in great detai] the additional forces, equip- 
ment and personnel that the Pacific Fleet would need for a 
major offensive against Japan in the Western Pacific. At a 
time when the Armed Forces of the United States were 
hardly even on an adequate peace-time footing, the harassed 
Army and Navy High Commands in Washington did not 
have at their disposal even minimum forces for defense 
against possible attacks by the Axis Powers, and much less 
the adequately trained and equipped forces essential for 
offensive action in either ocean. But Admiral Kimmel seemed 
as much concerned by apparent lack of adequate national 
policies as he was by the needs of the Pacific Fleet. This 
concern is illustrated by the following paragraphs of this 
official letter to the Chief of Naval Operations of 26 May, 
1941: 


“VI.—NATIONAL POLICY 

“(a) Although uninformed as to day-by-day develop- 
ments, one cannot escape the conclusion that our national 
policies and diplomatic and military moves to implement 
them, are not fully coordinated. No policy, today, is any 
better than the force available to support it. While this is 
well recognized in principle, it is, apparently, lost sight of 
in practice. We have, for example, made strong expres- 
sions of our intention to retain an effective voice in the 
Far East, yet have, so far, refused to develop Guam or 
to provide adequate defense for the Philippines. We re- 
tained the Fleet in Hawaii, last summer, as a diplomatic 
gesture, but almost simultaneously detached heavy cruisers 
to the Atlantic and retained new destroyers there, and 
almost demobilized the Fleet by wholesale changes in 
personnel. 

fod o a 

“The military branch of the Government should be told, 
by the diplomatic branch, what effect it is desired to pro- 
duce and their judgment as to the means available and 
the manner of its accomplishment should be accorded 
predominant weight .. . 

2 > oO 
“VII. INFORMATION 
“(a) The Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, is in a 

very difficult position. . . 

“It is realized that, on occasion, the rapid developments 
in the international picture, both diplomatic and military, 
and, perhaps, even the lack of knowledge of the military 
authorities themselves, may militate against the furnishing 
of timely information, but certainly the present situation 
is susceptible of marked improvement. Full and author- 
itative knowledge of current policies and objectives, even 
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though necessarily late at times, would enable the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, to modify, adapt, or even 
re-orient his possible course of action to conform to cur- 
rent concepts. This is particularly applicable to the current 
Pacific situation, where the necessities for intensive training 
of a partially trained Fleet must be balanced against the 
desirability of interruption of this training by strategic dis- 
positions, or otherwise, to meet impending eventualities; 
moreover, due to this same factor of distance and time, the 
Department itself is not too well informed as to the local 
situation, particularly with regard to the status of current 
outlying island developments, thus making it necessary that 
the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, be guided by broad 
policy and objectives, rather than by categorical instruc- 
tions. 

“It is suggested that it be made a cardinal principle that 
the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, be immediately 
informed of all important developments as they occur, and 
by the quickest means possible.” [Author’s italics] 


Admiral Kimmel’s letter reached the Navy Department at 
a moment when mafy broad questions of policy, and of the 
future development of national rearmament, seemed at last 
to have been resolved. Arrangements were therefore made 
for the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, with key 
members of his planning staff, to visit Washington for a 
lengthy round of conferences with the heads of the State, 
War, and Navy Departments and with the President. He was 
then given all guidance possible and was furnished with all 
information available relative to curren: military, diplomatic 
and political situations. 


The July Crisis in the Far East; 
Warning to Pacific Commands 

After Admiral Kimmel’s return to Pearl Harbor, at the end 
of June, 1941, Admiral Stark and his immediate collaborators 
made an intensified effort to keep him informed by dispatch, 
by official and personal letters, and by periodic general re- 
ports, of all changes and developments in the world sit- 
uation or in plans for United States action. Quotations 
from, and summaries of, the major items of information, 
and the specific guidance and warnings sent to the Com- 


manders in Hawaii, from July to December, 1941, are given 
below: 


3 July; Admiral Stark to Naval Commands including Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet: 

“The unmistakable deduction from information from 
numerous sources is that the Japanese Govt. has determined 
upon its future policy which is supported by all principal 
Japanese political and military groups. This policy probably 
involves war in the near future. [Author's italics] . . . The 
C.N.O. holds the opinion that Jap activity in the south will 
be for the present confined to seizure and development of 
naval, army and air bases in Indo-China. ; . . They have 
ordered all Jap vessels in U.S. Atlantic ports to be west of 
Panama Canal by 1 Aug. .. . Using utmost secrecy, inform 
principal Army commanders. . . .”* 


7-20 July; Chief of Naval Operations dispatches to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet; for information to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, containing texts of “Magic” 
intercepted Japanese messages relative to diplomatic and 


*The full text of this message, with addressees, time-date num- 
bers, etc., is included in J. C. Com., Pt. 14, which also includes 
(pp. 1396-1408) the texts of other messages from C.N.O. to 
C-in-C PAC which are quoted or mentioned below. Similarly the 
texts of all intercepted Japanese messages cited will be found in 
J. C. Com. Pt. 12, pp. 1-316. 
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military action for the occupation of bases in southern 
Indo-China. 


24 July; letter Admiral Stark to Admiral Hart, with copy 


to Admiral Kimmel: 
Admiral Stark reported on his conversation that day with 


the Japanese Ambassador, Admiral Nomura, on the Japanese 
move into southern Indo-China. He wrote that 


“My guess is that, with the establishment of bases in 
Indo-China, they will stop for the time being, consolidate 
their positions, and await world reaction to their latest 
move. No doubt they will use their Indo-China bases from 
which to take early action against the Burma Road. Of 
course, there is the possibility that they will strike at 
Borneo. I doubt that this will be done in the near future, 
unless we embargo oil shipments to them. This question 
of embargo has been up many times and I have consistent- 
ly opposed it just as strongly as I could. My further thought 
is that they will do nothing in regard to the Maritime 
Provinces until the outcome of the German-Russian war 
on the continent is more certain... . 

“I had a talk with the President after the Cabinet meet- 
ing last Friday and again yesterday after my chat with 
Nomura. . . . I hope no open rupture will come, particu- 
larly at this time, but it would be wishful thinking to elimi- 
nate such a possibility or to think that conditions are 
getting better rather than worse. . . .” 


25 July, Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to all Naval 


Commands: 

“This is a joint dispatch from the C.N.O. and the CofS 
U.S. Army. . . You are advised that at 1400 GCT July 
twenty-sixth United States will impose economic sanctions 
against Japan. It is expected that these sanctions will em- 
bargo all trade between Japan and the United States sub- 
ject to modification through a licensing system for certain 
material. . . . Japanese assets and funds in the United 
States will be frozen. . . 

“C.N.O. and CofS do not anticipate immediate hostile 
reaction by Japan through the use df military means but 
you are furnished this information in order that you may 
take appropriate precautionary measures against possible 
eventualities. [Author's italics] Action being initiated by 
the United States to call the Philippine Army into ac- 
tive service at an early date. This dispatch is to be kept 
secret except from immediate navy and army subordi- 
nates... .” 


31 July; letter, Admiral Stark to Captain C. M. (‘Savvy’) 


Cooke, Jr. (copy to Admiral Kimmel; Captain Cooke had 
been a member of the planning staff, Office of C.N.O., 
until Jan. 1941, and had then been assigned to duty 
on Admiral Kimmel’s staff). In this letter, Admiral Stark 
reviewed the general strategic situation at the end of 
July, 1941: 

“.. . Within forty-eight hours after the Russian situation 
broke, I went to the President, with the Secretary's ap- 
proval, and stated that, on the assumption that the coun- 


‘try’s decision is not to let England fall, we should im- 


mediately seize the psychological opportunity presented by 
the Russian-German clash and announce and start escort- 
ing immediately and protecting the Western Atlantic on a 
large scale; that such a declaration, followed by immediate 
action on our part, would almost certainly involve us in the 
war and that I considered every day’s delay in our getting 
into the war as dangerous, and that much more delay might 
be fatal to Britain’s survival. . . . Whether or not we will 
get an ‘incident’ because of the protection we are giving 
Iceland and the shipping we must send . . . I do not know. 
Only Hitler can answer. 


“The Far Eastern situation has been considerably changed 
because of the entrance of Russia into the picture... . 
We have felt that the Maritime Provinces are now definite 
Japanese objectives. . . . My thought has been that, while 
Japan would ultimately go to Siberia, she would delay go- 
ing until she has the Indo-China-Thailand situation more or 
less to her liking and until there is some clarification of 
the Russian-German clash. Of course, embargoes . . . may 
cause any . . . old kind of an upset and make a re-esti- 
mate of the situation necessary. 

2 oO o 

“To some of my very pointed questions [i.e., to the Presi- 
dent] which all of us would like to have answered, I get a 
smile or a ‘Betty, please don’t ask me that.’ Policy seems 
to be something never fixed, always fluid and changing. 
There is no use kicking on what you can’t get definite an- 
swers. . 

cod °° °° 
“P.S.—I am enclosing an extra copy of this for Kimmel. . . . 
I confess one fellow’s estimate is as good as another and 
I really wonder whether this letter is worth while, 
but . . . it comes with all good wishes and good luck to 
you all. 

“Obviously, the situation in the Far East continues to de- 
teriorate; this is one thing that is factual. . . .” 


Impasse in Negotiations with Japan; 
August-October, 1941 
22 August; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel; written 


after the return of the Chief of Naval Operations from the 
Atlantic Conference, in reply to a series of letters from 
the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, outlining needs 
of the Pacific Fleet. Admiral Stark referred to these letters 
from Admiral Kimmel and said that: 

be . The enclosed draft I have just inherited. 

I am sending it along as is, except for some pencil 
marks. . . . 

“There is much doing in the Atlantic in the formative 
stage. Thank God we should have things in full swing 
before long and with plans fairly complete. It has changed 
so many times—but now I think we have something fairly 
definite—maybe. 

“To your own situation, | am giving every thought I 
know how. You may rest assured that just as soon as I get 
anything of definite interest, I shall fire it along. . . .” 


Enclosure; reply to letter of Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 


Fleet, 28 July, 1941: 

“I can readily understand your wish to [be] kept in- 
formed as to the Department's policies and decisions and 
the changes thereto which must necessarily be made to 
meet the changes in the international situation. This, we are 
trying to do, and if you do not get as much information as 
you think you should get, the answer probably is that the 
particular situation which is uppermost in your mind has 
just not jelled sufficiently for us to give you anything 
authoritative. 

“So far as the Russian situation is concerned, and the 
degree of cooperation that will prevail between that coun- 
try and ourselves, if and when we become active partici- 
pants in the war, little can be said at the moment. . . . The 
conversations that took place at sea between the Chiets of 
Staff on 11-12 August somewhat helped to crystallize 
thought on the matter. Specifically, no decision was an- 
nounced as to whether or not England would declare war 
on Japan if the Japanese attack the Maritime Provinces. 
Neither can I forecast what our action would be if England 
declared war on Japan as a result of the latter’s attack on 
the Maritime Provinces. I have done my utmost to get a 
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decision;—it can’t be had now, either here or in London. 
I make no forecast. 
~ oO o 

“If England declares war on Japan, but we do not, I very 
much suppose that we would follow a course of action simi- 
lar to the one we are now pursuing in the Atlantic as a 
neutral. It is, of course, conceivable that we would lay 
down a Western Hemisphere Defense Plan with reference 
to the Pacific. I could get no plan from the British; they 
did not have one. ABC and Rainbow-5 still prevail.” 


31 August; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel: 

“. . . With regard to the general situation in the Pacific. 
about all I can say is [that] the Japs seem to have arrived 
at another one of their indecisive periods. . . . Some very 
strong messages have been sent to them but just what they 
are going to do, I don’t know. 

a 7 9 

“I have not given up hope of continuing peace in the 
Pacific, but I could wish the thread by which it continues 
to hang were not so slender.” 


22 September; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Hart; with 
copy to Admiral Kimmel. Admiral Stark reviewed develop- 
ments during the previous fortnight, writing that: 

“Considerable has happened since I last wrote to you. 

“So far as the Atlantic is concerned, we are all but, if 
not actually in it [i.e., the war]. The President's speech of 
September 11, 1941, put the matter squarely before the 
country and outlined what he expected of the Navy. We 
were ready for this; in fact, our orders had been 
issued... . 

“As to conditions in your part of the world, Mr. Hull has 
not yet given up hope of a satisfactory settlement of our 
differences with Japan. Chances of such a settlement are, 
in my judgment, very slight. . . . It looks like a deadlock: 
but | suppose as long as there is negotiation there is 
hope. 

“.. . While on the surface the Japanese appear to be 
making some effort at reaching a satisfactory solution, | 
cannot disregard the possibility that they are merely stalling 
for time and waiting until the situation in Europe becomes 
more stabilized. If Russia falls, Japan is not going to be 
easily pried away from her Axis associations. . . . If Russia 
can hold out, . . . I feel that there might be more hope of 
an agreement with Japan.” 


22 September; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel, sent 
with P.S., 29 September. (Received by Adm. Kimmel 
4 October.): 

“. . . Thave sent you a copy of my letter of 12 Septem- 
ber to Tommy Hart which gives some of the picture as I 
saw it up to that date. At the present time the President 
has issued shooting orders only for the Atlantic and South- 
ern Pacific areas. 

“The situation in the Pacific generally is far different 
from what it is in the Atlantic. The operations of raiders in 
the Pacific at present are not very widespread or very ef- 


fective. . . . The longer we can keep the situation in the 
Pacific in status quo, the better for all concerned. 
° ° c 


“We have no intention of further reducing the Pacific 
Fleet except that provided in Rainbow 5, that is the with- 
drawal of four cruisers about one month after Japan and 
the United States are at war. The existing force in the Pa- 
cific is all that can be spared for the tasks assigned your 
fleet, and new construction will not make itself felt until 
next year. 
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“The operations of the Pacific Fleet ough* not to be con- 
sidered separately from the operations of the Asiatic Fleet 
and the British and Dutch forces in the Fur East. Further- 
more, the Japan-Soviet situation requires considerable at- 
tention from Japan’s naval forces. While offensives by the 
Pacific Fleet in the Central Pacific may not draw important 
Japanese naval forces in that direction, they ought to have 
an important effect in pinning the Japanese Navy to north- 
ern waters; or to bases in the Western Pacific,‘and thus 
divert them away from the Philippines and the Malay Bar- 
rier. . . . We are now informed by the British that they 
plan to send [three] battleships to arrive on the East Indies 
station by late December; . . . and to send one or two 
modern capital ships . . . early in the new year. These, 
with one carrier, and a total of four eight-inch cruisers 
and thirteen six-inch cruisers (seven modern) ought to 
make the task of the Japanese in moving southward 
considerably more difficult. It should make Japan think 
twice before taking action, if she has taken no action by 
that time. 

“. . . I believe that, in all probability, the Pacific Fleet 

can operate successfuly and effectively even though de- 
cidedly weaker than the entire Japanese Fleet, which cer- 
tainly can be concentrated in one area only with the 
greatest difficulty. 
“P.S.—I have held this letter up pending a talk with Mr. 
Hull who has asked me to hold it very secret. I may sum 
it up by saying that conversations with the Japs have prac- 
tically reached an impasse. As I see it, we can get nowhere 
towards a settlement and peace in the Far East until 
and unless there is some arrangement between Japan 
and China;—and just now that seems remote. Whether 
or not their inability to come to any sort of an under- 
standing just now is/or is not a good thing—I hesitate to 
state. 

“P.S. No. 2. (29 September)—Admiral Nomura came in to 


see me this morning. . . . He usually comes in when he be- 
gins to feel near the end of his rope; there is not much to 
spare at the end now. . . . Conversations without results 


cannot last forever. If they fall through, and it looks like 
they might, the situation could only grow more tense. I 
have again talked to Mr. Hull and I think he will make one 
more try. He keeps me pretty fully informed and if there is 
anything of moment I will, of course, hasten to let you 
know... .” 


14 October; Admiral Kimmel, after receiving the above 
letter, issued to the Pacific Fleet the Confidential Letter 
of Instructions (No. 2 CL-41) quoted above in Part |, 
again warning his subordinates that a Japanese declara- 
tion of war might be preceded by a surprise attack on 
the Pacific Fleet and outlining measures to be taken to 
assure “‘the security of the Fleet at its Pearl Harbor Base 
and in the operating areas.” 


Tojo Replaces Konoye; Implications 

for U.S. Commands . 

16 October; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet; Commander-in-Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet; Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Fleet: 

“The resignation of the Japanese Cabinet has created a 
grave situation. If a new cabinet is formed it will probably 
be strongly nationalistic and anti-American. If the Konoye 
Cabinet remains . . . it will operate under a new mandate 
which will not include rapprochement with the United 
States. In either case hostilities between Japan and Russia 
are a strong possibility. Since the U.S. and Britain are 
held responsible by Japan for her present desperate situa- 
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tion there is also a possibility that Japan may attack these 
two powers. In view of these possibilities you will take due 
precautions, including such preparatory deployments as 
will not disclose strategic intention nor constitute provoca- 
tive actions against Japan.—Inform appropriate Army and 
Naval District authorities.” [Author's italics] 


16 October; Chief of Naval Operations dispatches direct- 
ing re-routing of U.S. shipping in the Pacific, including 
convoys to the Philippines, to the South Pacific-Torres 
Strait route, in view of a “possibility of hostile action by 
Japan against U. S. shipping,’’ and as provided for in the 
Navy Basic Plan-Rainbow 5, and in the Pacific Fleet Op- 
erating Plan-Rainbow 5. 


17 October; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel: 

“Personally, 1 do not believe the Japs are going to sail 
into us and the message I sent you merely stated the 
‘possibility.’ In fact, I tempered the message handed to me 
considerably. Perhaps I am wrong but I hope not. In any 
case, after long powwows at the White House, it was felt 
that we should be on guard, at least until something indi- 
cates the trend. 

£ e cod 

“... In an earlier letter, when War Plans was forecast- 
ing a Japanese attack on Siberia, I said that my own judg- 
ment was that they would make no move in that direction 
until the Russian situation showed a definite trend. I think 
this whole thing works up together. 

“With regard to merchant shipping, it seemed an appro- 
priate time to get the reins in our hands and get our rout- 
ing of them going. In other words, take the rap now from 
the Hill and the Press and all the knockers, so that if and 
when it becomes an actual necessity to do it, it will be 
working smoothly. 

“We shall continue to strive to maintain the status 
quo in the Pacific. How long it can be kept going, I 
do not know, but the President and Mr. Hull are 
working on it.” 


The German Threat in the Atlantic; 

Admiral Stark's Estimate 

27 October; letter, Comdr. Charles Wellborn, Jr. (Aide to 
C.N.O.) to Admiral Kimmel, sending copy of memo from 
Admiral Stark to Secretary Hull, dated 8 October, 1941, 
with reference to the advantages and disadvantages 
“should Hitler declare war on the United States.’’ Ad- 
miral Stark‘’s conclusions were the following: 

“3. It has long been my opinion that Germany cannot 
be defeated unless the United States is wholeheartedly in 
the war and makes a strong military and naval effort 
wherever strategy dictates. It would be very desirable to 
enter the war under circumstances in which Germany were 
the aggressor and in which case Japan might then be able 
to remain neutral. However, on the whole, it is my opinion 
that the United States should enter the war against Ger- 
many as soon as possible, even if hostilities with Japan 
must be accepted. 

o ° Qo 

“I might finally add that I have assumed for the past 
two years that our country would not let Great Britain 
fall, that ultimately, in order to prevent this, we would 
have to enter the war, and, as noted above, I have 
long felt and have stated that the sooner we get in the 
better... . ! 

“P.S.—I did not set down in the attached notes what I 
have mentioned to you before, namely that I do not believe 
that Germany will declare war on us until she is good 
and ready; that it will be a cold-blooded decision on 
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Hitler's part, if and when he thinks it will pay, and 
not until then. 

“He has every excuse in the world to declare war on us 
now, if he were of a mind to. He had no legitimate excuse 
in the world (except to serve his own ends) to invade the 
countries he has. When he is ready, he will do so, and not 
before.” 


“A Month May See, Literally, Almost 
Anything” (7 November, 1941) 


4 November; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and Commander-in-Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet: 

“Japanese merchant vessels’ complete withdrawal from 
western Hemisphere waters appears in progress. Ships in 
area have departed or are preparing to depart except 
Naruto presently completing run from West Coast of 
Mexico for South American ports. No ships presently re- 
ported en route from Japan.” 


7 November; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel (re- 
ceived 14 Nov.): 
“This is in reply to your letter of October, 22, 1941 
. . . O. K. on the disposition which you made in con- 
nection with the recent change in the Japanese Cabinet. 
The big question is—what next? [There follows discussion 
of C-in-C Pac’s requests] 
2 °° 2 
“Things seem to be moving steadily toward a crisis in the 
Pacific. Just when it will break, no one can tell. The princi- 
pal reaction I have to it all is what I have written you 
before; it continually gets ‘worser and worser.. A MONTH 
MAY SEE, LITERALLY, ALMOST ANYTHING. Two ir- 
reconcilable policies can not go on forever—particularly if 
one party cannot live with the set-up. It doesn’t look good.” 
{Author’s italics] 


Joint Stark-Marshall Estimate for the 
President; ‘‘Far Eastern Situation, 

5 November, 1941” 

14 November; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel: 

“This is in answer to yours of October 29, November 6 
and: 7, 194}... 

“Just what we will do in the Far East remains to be 
seen. Attached hereto is a copy of our estimate, which was 
recently submitted by General Marshall and me to the 
President. You can see from it our ideas on the subject. 
Whether or not our advice will be followed remains to be 
seen. , 

“The next few days hold-much for us. [Ambassador 
Saburu] Kurusu’s arrival in Washington has been delayed. 
I am not hopeful that anything in the way of better under- 
standing between the United States and Japan will come 
of his visit. I note this morning in the press dispatches a 
listing of a number of points by the Japan Times and Ad- 
vertiser upon which concession by the United States was 
necessary for the ‘Solution of the Pacific Crises.’ Complete 
capitulation by the United States on every point of dif- 
ference between the Japanese and this country was indi- 
cated as a satisfactory solution. It will be impossible to 
reconcile such divergent points of view.” 


Enclosure; Joint Memorandum for the President, from the 
- Chief of Staff of the Ariuy and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, dated 5 November, 1941, based on discussions, 
and. conclusions reached at the Joint Board meeting on 
3 November, 1941: 
“Subject; Estimate Concerning Far Eastern Situation: 
“(There is presented in Paragraphs | and 2, a review of 
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information received from China concerning a possible new 

Japanese offensive through Southwest China against the 

Burma Road. General Marshall and Admiral Stark con- 

cluded that] the question that the Chief of Naval Opera- 

tions and the Chief of Staff have taken into consideration is 
whether or not the United States is justified in undertaking 
offensive military operations with U.S. Forces against Ja- 
pan, to prevent her from severing the Burma Road. They 
consider that such operations, however well disguised, 
would lead to war. 

oC ° ° 

“The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff 
are in accord in the following conclusions: 

“4. (a) The basic military policies and _ strategy 
agreed to in the United States-British Staff Conversa- 
tions remain sound. The primary objective of the two 
nations is the defeat of Germany. If Japan be defeated 
and Germany remain undefeated, decision will not 
have been reached. In any case, an unlimited offensive 
war should not be undertaken against Japan, since 
such a war would greatly weaken the combined effort 
in the Atlantic against Germany, the most dangerous 
enemy. 

“(b) War between the United States and Japan should 
be avoided while building up defensive forces in the Far 
East, until such time as Japan attacks or directly threat- 
ens territories whose security to the United States is of 
very, great importance. Military action against Japan 
should be undertaken only in one or more of the follow- 
ing contingencies: 

“(1) A direct act of war by Japanese armed forces 

against the territory or mandated territory of the 

United States, the British Commonwealth, or the 

Netherlands East Indies. 

“(2) The movement of Japanese forces into Thailand 

to the west of 100° East, or south of 10° North; or 

into Portuguese Timor, New Caledonia, or the Loyalty 

Islands. 

“5. (c) If war with Japan cannot be avoided, it 
should follow the strategic lines of existing war plans; 
i.e.—military operations should be primarily defensive, 
with the object uf holding territory, and weakening Ja- 
pan’s economic position. 

“(d) Considering world strategy, a Japanese advance 
against Kunming, into Thailand except as previously 
indicated, or an attack on Russia, would not justify inter- 
vention by the United States against Japan. 

“(e) All possible aid short of actual war with Ja- 
pan should be extended to the Chinese Central Gov- 
ernment. 

“(f) In case it is decided to undertake war against 
Japan, complete coordinated action in the diplomatic, 
economic, and military fields should be undertaken in 
common by the United States, the British Common- 
wealth and the Netherlands East Indies. 

“The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staft 
recommended that the United States policy in the Far East 
be based on the above conclusions. 

“Specifically, they recommend: 

“That the dispatch of United States armed forces for inter- 
vention against Japan in: China be disapproved. That ma- 
terial aid to China be accelerated consonant with the needs 
of Russia, Great Britain and our own forces, That aid to 
the American Volunteer Group be continued and acceler- 
ated to the maximum practicable extent. That no ulti- 
matum be delivered to Japan.”° 


*(Signed by the Chief of Staff and. the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. Text in J. C. Com. Pt. 16, pp. 2222/3.) 
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Warnings to Pacific Commands, 
After 20 November, 1941 

Intercepted Japanese messages which become available in 
Washington after 15 November, 1941 (summarized and 
analyzed in Part III below), clearly indicated that a new 
Japanese aggressive movement southwards was being pre- 
pared. The higher officials of the State, War, and Navy De- 
partments,and thé President, had learned on 5 November 
that the final Japanese proposals “A” (for a definitive settle. 
ment of U.S.-Japanese relations) and “B” (for a brief truce 
or “modus vivendi,” while negotiations continued) had been 
approved at the Imperial Conference in Tokyo in the first 
days of November. The texts of these proposals were also 
known, through “Magic” intercepted messages and had been 
adjudged unacceptable, by the Secretary of State and by the 
President, before the arrival in Washington on 15 November 
of the special Japanese envoy, Ambassador Saburu Kurusu, 
It still seemed possible, however, that an American “modus 
vivendi” counter-proposal might be discussed with the Japa- 
nese, as a substitute for their “Proposal B.” The flood of in- 
telligence information received after 15 November, as to 
movements of Japanese expeditionary amphibious forces also 
indicated that the new Japanese offensive might be launched 
in Southeast Asia at any time after 25 November, the dead- 
line date for diplomatic negotiations fixed by the Japanese on 
5 November (see Part III below). 

The Chief of Naval Operations therefore arranged to keep 
the Commanders in the Pacific fully informed of any Japanese 
movements which became known to the Washington staffs. 
The major concentrations of Japanese forces seemed to con- 
firm previous estimates that the main objective of the new 
Japanese southward movement would be Thailand and 
perhaps also Burma and Malaya. But there were also indi- 
cations of Japanese movements toward the South Pacific and 
the Netherlands East Indies. These were reported to the 
Commanders of the Pacific and Asiatic fleets on 21 No- 
vember and the following days, in such dispatches as the 
following: 


21 November; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet; information Commander-in 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet: 

“Reliable reports indicate the recent establishment by 
Japan of a combined air and surface craft patrol covering 
shipping routes from the U.S. to Australia. Daily aircraft 
patrols have been observed extending to the Gilbert Is- 
lands from base at Jaluit. Surface craft are believed to 
cover area reaching Ellice Islands. Japanese East Indies 
fishing fleet also reported coordinated in patrol operations. 

. They are expected round Dutch New Guinea operat- 
ing from base in Palau and are equipped with long-range 
radio sets.” 


21 November; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, and Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Fleet: 

“Have been informed by Dutch Legation that they have 
received a dispatch as follows: QUOTE According to in- 
formation received by the Governor General of the Nether- 
lands East Indies a Japanese Expeditionary force has arrived 
in the vicinity of Palau. Should this force, strong enough to 
form a threat for the Netherlands Indies or Portuguese 
Timor, move beyond a line between the following points— 
Davao, Waigea, Equator—the Governor General will re- 
gard this as an act of aggression and will under those cit- 
cumstances consider the hostilities opened and act accord- 
ingly UNQUOTE 


“Please inform Army authorities of foregoing. Request 
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any information you may have concerning development of 
this Japanese threat against the Dutch East Indies and your 
evaluation of foregoing information.” 


22 November; Chief of Naval Operations dispatches to 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet; instructions for move- 
ment and escort of Army troop and supply ships to Manila, 
but stating that ‘‘Pacific situation unchanged.” 

Admirals Hart and Kimmel replied to these messages by re- 
porting that they had no information concerning any large 
concentration of Japanese naval and air forces in the Man- 
dated Islands that might confirm the information received 
from the Dutch. The Chief of Naval Operations was un- 
able to give any assurance to the Netherlands authorities, 
at that time, that U.S. Forces might join the Dutch in 
opposing any Japanese movement toward the Netherlands 
East Indies. 

Then, on 22 November, a further intercepted message from 
Tokyo to Washington gave further significance to previous in- 
formation that some military moves would be made by Japan 
if the United States had not accepted the Japanese proposals 
before the “deadline” date. (See Part III, below, for sum- 
maries of Japanese messages concerning this “deadline” date 
for negotiations.) The Japanese Ambassadors in Washington 
were informed in this message of 22 November that Tokyo 
had decided to wait four further days, until 29 Novem- 
ber, for an American acceptance of the Japanese proposals. 
This time, however, the deadline could not be changed. 
If an agreement had not been signed by this final date 
of 29 November, then “things are automatically going to 
happen.” 

This intercepted Japanese message was seen by Admiral 
Stark after he had learned from Mr. Hull that the Japanese 
notes of 20 November were entirely unacceptable, as they 
demanded complete acquiescence by the United States to the 
Japanese program in East Asia. Discussions were then under 
way between the White House and the heads of the State, 
War, Navy, and Treasury Departments of the terms of a 
possible American “modus vivendi” counterproposal to pro- 
vide for maintenance of peace in the Pacific for at least an- 
other three months, while negotiations for a Japanese-Ameri- 
can agreement were being continued. 

Neither Admiral Stark, nor any other of the top officers and 
officials in Washington, could predict what “things are auto- 
matically going to happen,” if the United States had not 
accepted the Japanese proposals by 28 November. It seemed 
probable that new offensive aggressive moves would then 
begin. Admiral Stark therefore decided to send a new warn- 
ing to naval commanders in the Pacific. Admiral Stark later 
informed the Naval Pearl Harbor Court of Inquiry that the 
message sent on 24 November “was based in part on the 
‘deadline’ intercept.”® 


24 November; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet; Commander-in-Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet, etc.: 

“Chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Ja- 
pan very doubtful. This situation, coupled with statements 
of Japanese Government and movements their naval and 
military forces indicate in our opinion that a surprise ag- 
gressive movement in any direction including attack on 
Philippines or Guam is a possibility. Chief of Staff has seen 
this dispatch, concurs, and requests action addressees to 
inform senior Army officers their areas. Utmost secrecy 
necessary in order not to complicate an ys tense situa- 
tion or precipitate Japanese action. . . .” [Author’s italics] 


rj. C. Com. Pt. 16, p. 2298; quoting Adm. Hewitt’s Report, and 
citing Adm. Stark’s testimony before the Naval Court of Inquiry, 
p. 775 of its report. 
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Japanese ‘‘Deadline’’ Messages; 
Reactions in Washington 

The conflicting nature of reports of Japanese naval move- 
ments, and the imperative necessity of adequate coordination 
and appraisal of all such reports reaching American naval 
commands, led Admiral Stark to address another dispatch on 
24 November to all U.S. Naval Commands and missions in 
the Far East and in the Pacific. 


24 November; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, information other Naval 
Addressees in Far East and Pacific: 

“Orange naval movements as reported from individual 
information addressees are often conflicting because of 
necessarily fragmentary nature. Since Com 16 (i.e., Ma- 
nila) intercepts are considered most reliable suggest other 
reports carefully evaluated be sent to Com 16 for action 
OPNAV for information. After combining all incoming re- 
ports Com 16 direct dispatches to OPNAV, Info.-CinCPAC 
based on all information received, indicating own evalua- 
tion and providing best possible continuity. Request CinC 
AF issue directive as necessary to fulfill general objective.” 


25 November; letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel: 

“This is in answer to yours of 15 November. If I didn’t 
know your needs as well as Tommy Hart’s and King’s I 
would not be working almost literally eighteen hours a day 
for all three of you. 

“We have sweat blood in the endeavor to divide ade- 
quately our forces for a two-ocean war; but you cannot take 
inadequate forces and divide them into two or three parts 
and: get adequate forces anywhere. It was for this reason 
that almost as soon as I got here I started working on inoreas- 
ing the Navy. It was on the basis of inadequate forces that 
ABC-1 and RAINBOW 5 were predicated and which were 
accepted by all concerned as about the best compromise we 
could get out of the situation actually confronting us. 

“I agree with you, for example, that to cruise in Japanese 
home waters you should have substantial increase in the 
strength of your fleet, but neither ABC-1 or RAINBOW 5 
contemplate this as a general policy. After the British have 
strengthened Singapore, and under certain auspicious con- 
ditions, opportunity for raids in Japanese waters may pre- 
sent themselves, but this will be the exception rather than 
the rule.” (There follows reference to the situation in the 
Atlantic and naval matériel and personnel problems.) 


25 November; postscript, letter, Admiral Stark to Admiral 
Kimmel, after meetings of Joint Board, and at the White 
House: 

“P.S.—I held this up pending a meeting with the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Hull. I have been in constant touch with Mr. 
Hull and it was only after a long talk with him that I sent 
the message to you a day or two ago showing the gravity 
of the situation. He confirmed it all in today’s meeting as 
did the President. Neither would be surprised over a Japa- 
nese surprise attack. From many angles an attack on the 
Philippines would be the most embarrassing thing that 
could happen to us. There are some here who think it likely 
to occur. I do not give it the weight others do, but I in- 
cluded it because of the strong feeling among some people. 
You know I have generally held that it was not the time for 
the Japanese to proceed against Russia. I still do. Also, I 
still rather look for an advance into Thailand, Indo-China, 
Burma Road area as the most likely. 

“I won't go into the pros and cons of what the United 
States may do. I will be damned if I know. I wish I did. 

“The only thing I do know is that we may do most any- 
thing and that’s the only thing I know to be prepared for; 
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or we may do nothing; I think it is more likely to be any- 
thing.” 


Secretary Hull's 
Ten Point Note to Japan 

Secretary Hull delivered to the Japanese Ambassadors, late 
on 26 November, a Ten Point Note, restating the U.S. posi- 
tion in the Japanese-American Conversations under way since 
April, 1941. This note was given to Ambassadors Nomura and 
Kurusu as the United States reply to the Japanese “Proposal 
B,” given to the Secretary of State on 20 November. It had 
been agreed at a meeting of the President’s “War Council” at 
the White House on the previous afternoon that he should 
give to the Japanese the revised American “modus vivendi” 
counterproposal, as a substitute for the final Japanese note. 
Mr. Hull had, however, decided on 26 November, in the light 
of messages from Chiang Kai-shek and from Prime Minister 
Churchill, not to submit to the Japanese the American “modus 
vivendi” counterproposal. The President had approved this 
decision, but it was not immediately communicated to the 
heads of the War and Navy Departments who had collab- 
orated in the formulation of the American “modus vivendi” 
counterproposal and who had hoped that Japanese considera- 
tion of such a proposal might further delay the “things” that 
might otherwise “automatically begin to happen.”*® 

The heads of the War and Navy Departments learned, 
rather accidentally, on the morning of 27 November, of the 
decision taken by Secretary Hull, with the approval of the 
President, on the previous day. None of them had seen the 
text of the “Ten Point Note” given by Secretary Hull to the 
Japanese Ambassadors the previous afternoon. They did 
know, however, from messages sent by the Japanese Am- 
bassadors to Tokyo the previous evening, which were in 
cluded in the “Magic” book circulated on the morning of 27 
November, that the Ambassadors had been “dumfounded” 
by Secretary Hull's note; that they had at first refused to send 
it to Tokyo; and that they had admitted that “Our failure and 
humiliation are complete.” 

Admiral Stark felt that the situation was so tense that, as 
the Japanese Ambassadors had reported to Tokyo, “the ne- 
gotiations will inevitably be ruptured, if indeed they may not 
already be called so.” He therefore directed the preparation 
of a “WAR WARNING” message to the Commanders in the 
Pacific, and of a new memorandum to the President. In the 
absence of General Marshall, who had gone to observe Army 
maneuvers in North Carolina, Admiral Stark discussed with 
General Leonard T. Gerow (director, Army War Plans Divi- 
sion) and with Secretary Stimson, the immediate action 
to be taken by the War and Navy Departments. 

Secretary Stimson telephoned to the President and to Secre- 
tary Hull to find out what had been given to the Japanese 
Ambassadors and to obtain their views as to any urgent action 
to be taken by the Army and Navy. The Secretary of State 
then informed Stimson that he (Mr. Hull) had “broken the 
whole matter off’; that, with the President's approval, he had 
withheld the “modus vivendi” counterproposal; and_ that 
dealings with Japan are “now in the hands of you and Knox, 
the Army and the Navy.”} 


The Naval “War Warning’ Messages 
to Pacific Fleet Commands; 
27 November, 1941 


Admiral Stark, on being informed by Secretary Stimson of 
these conversations with Secretary Hull and President Roose- 

*A summary of these developments, on 26 Nov. 1941, is given 
in the J. C. Com. Report, pp. 38-42, 198-200. 

+The events of 27 November, 1941, are described in detail in 
the Diary Notes of Secretary Stimson, cited in the J. C. Com. 
Report, p. 199. 
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velt, immediately ordered the new warning message sent to 
the Naval Commanders in the Pacific. This message was the 
following: 


27 November; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch for action 
to Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and Commander- 
in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet; for information to Commander-in- 
Chief, Atlantic Fleet, and Special Naval Observer, London: 

“This dispatch is to be considered a War Warning. 
[Author’s italics] Negotiations with Japan toward stabiliza- 
tion of conditions in the Pacific have ceased and an aggres- 
sive move by Japan is expected within the next few days. 
The number and equipment of Japanese troops and the 
organization.of naval task forces indicates an amphibious 
expedition against either the Philippines, Thai, or Kra 
Peninsula, or possibly—Borneo. 

“Execute an appropriate defensive deployment prepara- 
tory to carrying out the tasks assigned in WPL 46. Inform 
District and Army authorities. A similar warning is being 
sent by the War Department. SPENAVO inform British. 
Continental Districts, Guam, Samoa, directed take appro- 
priate measures against sabotage.” 


27 November; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to Com- 
mandants Naval Districts: 

“Commandants will take appropriate measures for se- 
curity against subversive activity and sabotage due to 
critical status of ORANGE negotiations and imminent 
probability extension ORANGE operations. Publicity to be 
avoided.” 


War Depariment Messages to 
Army Commends, 27-28 November, 1941 

The Army staff were preparing messages to warn Army 
Commanders in Pacific areas of possible Japanese action in 
the Far East and Pacific, while the Naval “war warning” 
message was being sent. Before approving these messages to 
commands at Manila, in Hawaii, at the Panama Canal, at San 
Francisco, etc., Secretary Stimson again consulted both Secre- 
tary Hull and President Roosevelt. In the light of their com- 
ment he modified the draft messages to give them a tone 
somewhat milder and less positive than the naval “war warn- 
ing.” He informed Army commands in Pacific areas that: 


“Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all 
practical purposes with only the barest possibilities that the 
Japanese Government might come back and offer to con- 
tinue. Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile 
action possible at any moment. If hostilities cannot, repeat 
cannot, be avoided the United States desires that Japan 
commit the first overt act. This policy should not, repeat 
not, be construed as restricting you to a course of action 
that might jeopardize your defense. 

“Prior to hostile Japanese action you are directed to 
undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you 
deem necessary but these measures should be carried out so 
as not, repeat not, to alarm civil population or disclose 
intent. Report measures taken. Should hostilities occur you 
will carry out the tasks assigned in Rainbow Five so far as 
they pertain to Japan. Limit dissemination of this highly 
secret information to minimum essential officers.” 


28 November; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to Com- 
manders, Pacific Naval Coastal Frontiers; for information 
to Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet: 

“... Army has sent following to Commander Wester 
Defense Command [i.e., at San Francisco] . . . [then follows 
the message quoted above]... 

“WPL 52 [providing for action against German forces 
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in Western Hemisphere waters] is not applicable to Pacific 
area, except as now in force in Southeast Pacific sub-area 
and Panama Naval Coastal Frontier. Undertake no offen- 
sive until Japan has committed an overt act. Be prepared 
to carry out tasks assigned in WPL 46 so far as they apply 
to Japan in case hostilities occur.” 


The draft of this Army warning message, prepared in the 
War Plans Division, General Staff, had originally included a 
directive instructing the Commanders addressed to take 
special measures against sabotage and subversive action by 
Japanese agents or sympathizers. As Secretary Stimson had 
eliminated this passage from the message sent in the name of 
the Chief of Staff (absent attending maneuvers in North 
Carolina), a series of other messages were sent from the War 
Department on 27-28 November, specifically referring to the 
fact that, as hostilities with Japan might begin at any time, 
“subversive activities may be expected.” The various Army 
commands were therefore to put into effect counter-measures 
already planned and, notably, to “initiate forthwith all addi- 
tional measures necessary to provide for protection of your 
establishment, property and equipment against. sabotage,” 
etc.® 

The Commanding Generals in the various Departments of 
the Army who had received these warning messages, notably 
the Commanding Generals at Manila, Panama and San Fran- 
cisco replied between 27 and 29 November, acknowledging 
receipt of these warning directives and reporting in detail on 
the action that had been taken in their various commands to 
put their forces on an all-out alert against a possible japanese 
surprise attack. Lieutenant General Short, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Hawaiian Department, seems to have been par- 
ticularly impressed by the warnings against subversive ac- 
tivities and sabotage. He replied briefly to the War Depart- 
ment, stating only that 

“Report Department alerted to prevent \sabotage. 

Liaison with Navy, Reurad 472 twenty-seventh” 

The implications of this message from General Short, indi- 
cating that an all-out alert against a surprise Japanese attack 
in the Hawaiian area had not been ordered, appear to have 
escaped the attention of the officers of the War Plans Division, 
and of the Chief of Staff. No further message was sent to 
General Short, directing him to put into effect such an all-out 
alert, with all the precautionary measures provided for in the 
Joint Hawaiian Defense Plan which an all-out alert should 
have called for. This failure of the War Department to take 
General Short’s message into account and to send him a further 
directive was to be much stressed in the Joint Congressional 
Committee hearings and in the report of the Committee. It 
seems to have been believed in the War Department that 
General Short’s reference to “Liaison with the Navy” implied 
that the defensive measures provided for in the Joint Hawaiian 
Defense Plan were being put into effect. 


A Fina! Stark-Marshall Joint Estimate 
fer the President 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff had 
directed their staffs, and in particular the Joint Planning 
Committee of the Joint Board, on 25 November, to prepare a 
new Joint Estimate of the Far Eastern Situation for the Presi- 
dent. No action had yet been taken on the recommendations 
submitted in the previous Joint Memorandum of 5 November 
(above quoted). It seemed imperative to Admiral Stark on 
27 November, when the new warning messages were sent to 
commands in the Pacific, that the new joint estimate should 
be submitted immediately to the President. This text was 

*Texts of War Department warning messages to Army com- 
ont - Pacific areas are included in J. C. Com. Pt. 14, pp. 
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prepared that same day, and was taken to the President late 
on the evening of 27 November. General Marshall approved 
the text and signed the memorandum when he returned to the 
War Department, 28 November. The memorandum began 
with the following statement: 


“If the current negotiations end without agreement Japan 
may attack;—the Burma Road, Thailand, Malaya, the 
Netherlands East Indies, the Philippines, the Russian Mari- 
time Provinces. .. .” 


After reviewing these various possibilities the conclusion 
was reached that the Japanese attack would in all probability 
be directed southwards but that “whether the offensive will 
be against the Burma Road, Thailand, or the Philippines can- 
not now be forecast.” It was then pointed out that: 


“The most essential thing now, from the United States’ 
standpoint, is to gain time. Considerable Navy and Army 
reinforcements have been rushed to the Philippines but 
the desirable strength has not yet been reached. The proc- 
ess of re-inforcement is being continued. . . . Precipitance 
of military action on our part should be avoided so long as 
consistent with national policy.” 

oe & o 

“The longer the delay, the more positive becomes the 
assurance of retention of these Islands as a naval and air 
base. Japanese action to the south of Formosa will be hin- 
dered and perhaps seriously blocked as long as we hold the 
Philippine Islands. War with Japan certainly will interrupt 
our transport of supplies to Siberia, and probably will inter- 
rupt the process of aiding China. 

= o co 

“It is recommended that: 

“Prior to the completion of the Philippine reinforcement, 
military counter-action be considered only if Japan attacks 
or directly threatens United States, British or Dutch terri- 
tory, as above outlined; 

“In case of a Japanese advance into Thailand, Japan be 
warned by the United States, the British and the Dutch 
Governments that advance beyond the lines indicated may 
lead to war; prior to such warning no joint military opposi- 
tion be undertaken; 

“Steps be taken at once to consummate agreements with 
the British and the Dutch for the issuance of such warn- 
ing.”* 


White House War Council Decisions, 
28 November, 1941 


The President presided at a meeting at noon, 28 November, 
of his chief advisers on the war situation. There were present 
Secretaries Hull, Stimson, and Knox, General Marshall and 
Admiral Stark. Secretary Hull opened the discussion by re- 
porting on developments in negotiations with Japan since the 
previous meeting on 25 November. He emphasized his own 
belief that there was “practically no possibility of an agree- 
ment with Japan” and repeated his earlier statement that the 
Japanese might “break out at any time with new acts of con- 
quest,” seeking to achieve, by surprise, “a central point in 
their strategy,” an early military advantage against the United 
States and Great Britain. For this reason, said Mr. Hull, he 
had informed Secretary Stimson the day before that the “safe- 
guarding of our national security was in the hands of the 
Army and Navy.” 

Secretary Stimson then read a General Staff report on the 
assembly and movement southwards in the South China Sea 


*The full text of this Joint Memo. of the C.N.O. and the C. of 


S. to the President, 27 November, 1941, is included in J. C. Com. 
Pt. 14, pp. 1083-1084. 
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of Japanese expeditionary forces, pointing out that this force 
might attack Philippines, Thailand, Malaya, or the Dutch 
East Indies. Stimson noted, in his report of the meeting that: 
“The President's mind evidently was running towards 
a special telegram to the Emperor of Japan. . . . But, for 
many reasons this did not seem to me to be the right thing 
now and I pointed them out to the President. . . . Conse- 
quently I said there ought to be a message by the Presi- 
dent . . . to Congress, reporting the danger, reporting what 
we would have to do if the danger happened. The President 
accepted this idea of a message but he first thought of in- 
corporating in it the terms of his letter to the Emperor... 
The President [finally] asked Hull and Knox and myself to 
try to draft such papers.”*® 


The President left for a short rest at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
on the evening of Friday, 28 November. There then began 
a week of increasing anxiety during this period of what Win- 
ston Churchill was later to describe as “the deadly hush in 
the Pacific.” There was no longer any doubt in Washington 
that the Japanese were about to strike somewhere but the 
only available evidence of Japanese intentions was the in- 
creasing volume of reports on movements of Japanese forces 
in the South China Sea. These reports came from Hawaii, as 
well as from Manila, Singapore and other Far Eastern points. 
Attention, thus concentrated on obvious aspects of the immi- 
nent Japanese action, may have diverted attention from the 
long accepted assumption that, whatever Japanese objectives 
in the Far East might be, the Japanese High Command might 
initiate hostilities by a blow at the U.S. Fleet to eliminate it 
as a possible obstacle to the success of their naval and am- 
phibious operations in the Southwest Pacific. The following 
messages indicate this concentration on Japanese action in 


the Far East.+ 


28 November; dispatch from Commandant, 14th Naval Dis- 
trict (Hawaii) to Chief of Naval Operations: 

“Following received from British Consul from usually 
reliable source. Japanese will attack Kra Isthmus from sea 
on 1 December without ultimatum or declaration in order 
to get between Bangkok and Singapore. Attackers will pro- 
ceed direct from Hainan and Formosa. Main landing to be 
made at Songkhla.” 


30 November; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet; for information to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet: 

“Indications that Japan about to attack points on Kra 
Isthmus by overseas expedition. In order to ascertain des- 
tination this expedition and for security our position in the 
Philippines, desire you to cover by air the line Manila- 
Camranh Bay on three days commencing on receipt of this 
dispatch. Understand British air forces will search arc 180 
miles from Tedta Bharu and will move troops to line across 
Kra Isthmus near Singora. If expedition is approaching 
Thailand inform MacArthur. British Mission here in- 
formed.” 


Pacific Commander's Action on 
Warnings and Directives 


The Joint Congressional Committee examined with par- 
ticular care all evidence and testimony presented to it, and to 





*Stimson’s Diary Note for 28 Nov., 1941, giving a detailed sum- 
mary of discussions at this White House meeting, is quoted in 
J. C. Com. Report, p. 395. 

Messages exchanged between C.N.O. and Pacific Naval Com- 
mands, relative to this “Kra Peninsula Alert,” initiated by the dis- 
patch from Hawaii, 28 Nov., 1941, are published in J. C. Com. 
Pt. 15, pp. 1768-1174. 
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the previous Naval Court of Inquiry on the action taken by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet after 24 Novem- 
ber, 1941. It was noted that the “war warning” message had 
directed Admiral Kimmel “to execute an appropriate defen- 
sive deployment preparatory to carrying out the tasks as- 
signed in WPL-46,” but that Admiral Kimmel, after receiving 
this message “made the deliberate decision not to institute 
long-range reconnaissance from Pearl Harbor.” 


Admiral C.H. McMorris, then head of the C-in-C Pac War 
Plans staff, later stated (in the Hewitt Inquiry) that: 

“there was no material change in the disposition and de- 

ployment of the fleet forces at that time [i.e., after 27 Nov. 

1941] other than the movement of certain aircraft to Mid- 

way and Wake and of the carriers, with their attendant 

cruisers and destroyers, to those locations to deliver air- 
craft.” 

Admiral Halsey left Pearl Harbor with Task Force #8 for 
Wake on 28 November, with planes on the carrier Enterprise. 
Before leaving, he was informed of the “war warning” dis- 
patch and held a lengthy conference with Admiral Kimmel, 
who directed him to “use your common sense,” should Japa- 
nese naval forces be encountered. When Admiral Newton left 
Pearl Harbor, on 5 December, with T.F. #3, including the 
carrier Lexington, to deliver planes at Midway, “he was not 
even shown the war warning, had no knowledge of it, and 
indeed had no knowledge of the dispatches of October 16 and 
November 24 or the December 3 dispatch [quoted below]. 
. . » Except for what he had read in the press, Admiral New- 
ton received no information concerning the increasing danger 
of our relations with Japan. He was given no special orders 
and regarded the departure from Hawaii as a mission with no 
special significance other than to proceed to Midway for the 
purpose of flying off the Lexington a squadron of planes for 
the reinforcement of the Island. In consequence, no special 
orders were given for the arming of planes or making prepara- 
tion for war apart from ordinary routine.”* 

The agreement between the Army and Navy Air Com- 
manders in Hawaii for assuring air reconnaissance from Oahu, 
if and when war with Japan seemed imminent, could be put 
into operation only when so ordered by the Commander, 
Hawaiian Department of the Army and by the Commandant 
of the 14th Naval District, the latter acting in agreement with 
the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet. This agreement, like 
the Joint Defense Plan, was never ordered into effect before 
7 December, 1941. Admiral Hewitt, in his report to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on the Pearl Harbor investigations, further 
noted that: 


“Admiral Bellinger, who was commander of Task Force 
Nine, consisting of the patrol planes of the Pacific Fleet, 
testified . . . that he never saw nor did he learn the contents 
of the October 16th, November 24th or November 27th 
dispatches from the Chief of Naval Operations.” 


Admiral Kimmel later testified that he did not regard the 
CNO messages of 24 and 27 November as forecasting a pos- 
sible Japanese surprise air attack on the Fleet at Pearl Harbor, 
such as had been envisaged in the assumptions of the 
ORANGE and RAINBOW Joint War Plans. As these messages 
did not “state expressly, or by implication that an attack in the 
Hawaiian area was imminent or probable,” neither he nor 
General Short had felt that the situation necessitated the 
execution of the Joint Hawaiian Department Defense Plan, 
nor the supplementary agreements based thereon, and notably 
the air agreement for long-range reconnaissance, under uni- 
fied command exercised by the Naval Air Commander. 

*The summary in the J. C. Com. Report, of action taken by 
oe on these warnings and directives is given in pp. 
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Admiral Stark's Interpretation 
Of Directives to Fleet Commands 

Admiral Stark has described his own interpretation in No- 
vember 1941 of the significance of the warning despatches 
sent to Admiral Kimmel. He explained that the Naval High 
Command in Washington had examined and approved the 
Pacific Fleet plans for action to be taken, if and when war 
should appear imminent, to assure the security of vessels of 
the Fleet in operating areas or at the Pearl Harbor Base. 
Warnings were given that war with Japan was imminent. It 
was therefore assumed in Washington that the appropriate 
disposition, deployment of forces, and distant reconnaissance 
would be made in conformity with the approved plans. It had 
not been deemed necessary or appropriate to give detailed 
orders to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, to imple- 
ment the specific provisions of the local Hawaiian defense 
plans. 

Admiral Stark explained “that he had anticipated that full 
security measures would be taken, that the Army would set a 
condition of readiness for aircraft and the aircraft warning 
service, that Admiral Kimmel would invoke full readiness 
measures, distant reconnaissance and anti-submarine mea- 
sures, and that the plans previously agreed on with the Army 
would be implemented.” : 

Admiral Stark had previously told the Naval Court of In- 
quiry that, in sending the “war warning” message of 27 
November: 


“My thought, in that message, about the defensive de- 
ployment was clear, all-out security measures. Certainly, 
having been directed to take a defensive deployment, the 
Army having been directed to make reconnaissance, but, 
regardless of the Army, our message to Admiral Kimmel 
[implied that] the natural thing—and perhaps he did it— 
was to take up with the Army right away, in the gravity 
of the situation, the plans that they had made, and then 
make dispositions as best as he could against surprise for 
the safety not only of the ships he had decided to keep in 
port but also for the safety of the ships which he had at 
sea. He had certain material which he could use for that 
and we naturally expected that he would use it... . A de- 
fensive deployment would be to spread and use his forces 
to the maximum extent to avoid surprise and, if he could, 
to hit the other fellow and, in conjunction with the Army, 
to implement the arrangements which had previously been 
made for just this sort of thing.” 


Admiral R.E. Ingersoll (Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in 1941), like Admirals Stark and Turner, had taken it 
for granted, after 27 November, 1941, that Admiral Kimmel 
would implement the directives given him, when informed of 
the imminence of war with Japan by the “war warning” mes- 
sage, by putting into effect the measures he had himself 
prescribed in his Confidential Letter to the Pacific Fleet of 14 
October, 1941 (2- CL-41, above cited). Admiral Ingersoll 
had also expected that the reconnaissance specifically directed 
from Washington would include distant reconnaissance, at 
least of the northern, northwestern and western approaches 
to Oahu. He declared that: 


“I had every reason to expect that he [i.e., Admiral 
Kimmel] would do that and I was surprised that he had 
not done it. As I stated the other day, 1 was very much 
surprised that the attack had gotten in undetected... . I 
expected that it would be done, not only because the planes 


*The above-quoted extracts from testimony of Admirals Stark, 
ee and others, was cited in the J. C. Com. Report, pp. 
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were there, but because this plan (WPL-46) inferred that 
it was to be done. It never occurred to me that it was not 


being done.”* 


Intimations of Japanese Intentions, 
1-7 December, 1941 


The Chief of Naval Operations, in sending his warning 
message of 24 November to Commanders in the Pacific, had 
issued instructions in another message of the same date for 
the centralization of all information concerning Japanese 
movements of forces, through the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet, then in Manila. He had also directed C-in-C 
Asiatic Fleet to send daily summaries of such reports to the 
Office of Naval Operations, and to C-in-C Pac in Hawaii. This 
order was immediately made effective, but great difficulties 
were encountered when the Japanese changed the call-signs 
of naval vessels, as well as their codes on 1 December. After 
that date, there was still ample information of Japanese fleet 
movements in the Far East, but no trace whatever of Japanese 
carrier forces and submarines. 

This absence of information of the location of the fast 
Japanese carrier striking forces was noted in the reports sub- 
mitted daily to Admiral Kimmel by his Radio Intelligence 
officer Captain Layton. When the report for 2 December was 
given to Admiral Kimmel he commented on this lack of in- 
formation concerning the carrier divisions. Captain Layton 
later described the conversation that followed: 


“, .. Admiral Kimmel said, “What! You don’t know where 
Carrier Division 1 and Carrier Division 2 are,’ and I re- 
plied, ‘No, sir, I do not. I think they are in home waters, 
but I do not know where they are. The rest of these units, 
I feel pretty confident of their location.’ 

“Then Admiral Kimmel looked at me, as sometimes he 
would, with somewhat a stern countenance and yet partial- 
ly with a twinkle in his eye and said, “Do you mean to say 
that they could be rounding Diamond Head and you 
wouldn't know it,’ or words to that. effect. My reply was 
that ‘I hope they would be sighted by now.’” (J. C. Com. 
Report, p. 135) 


Japanese messages had been intercepted, after 5 Novem- 
ber, 1941, giving instructions for procedures to be followed, 
if and when the Japanese missions abroad were ordered to 
destroy their Codes and ciphers and secret papers. There were 
also a long series of messages as to procedures to be followed 
in assuring communications should it no longer be possible 
to use codes. After 1 December a new series of Japanese mes- 
sages were intercepted giving specific orders for the destruc- 
tion of codes and secret papers. The contents of these mes- 
sages were promptly communicated to the Commands in the 
Pacific in messages such as the following: 


3 December; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet; Commander-in-Chief, Pa- 
cific Fleet: 

“Highly reliable information has been received that 
categoric and urgent instructions were sent yesterday to 
Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at Hongkong, 
Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington and London to 
destroy most of their codes and ciphers at once and to burn 
all other important confidential and secret documents.” 


3 December; Chief of Naval Operations dispatch to Com- 
mander-in-Chief Asiatic Fleet, and Commandant, 16th 
Naval District (Philippines); for information to Commander- 
in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, and Commandant, 14th Naval 
District (Hawaii): 

“Circular twenty four forty four from Tokyo, One De- 
cember, ordered London, Hongkong, Singapore and Ma- 
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nila to destroy PURPLE [Code] machine. . . . December 
second Washington also directed destroy PURPLE; all but 
one copy of other systems; and all secret documents. British 
Admiralty London reports Embassy London has complied.” 


4 December; Chief of Naval Operations dispatches to Com- 
mands and Missions in the Far East, ordering destruction 
of U.S. codes and secret documents; for information to 
Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet: 


6 December; Chief-of-Naval Operations dispatch to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet: 

“In view of the international situation and of the exposed 
position of our outlying Pacific Islands, you may authorize 
the destruction by them of secret and confidential docu- 
ments, now or under later conditions of greater emergency. 
Means of communication to support our current operations 
and special intelligence should of course be maintained 
until the last moment.” 


6 December; Commandant, 14th Naval District (Hawaii) to 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations: 
“Believe local [i.e., Japanese] Consul has destroyed all 
but one system although presumably not included your 
eighteen double five of third.” 


Pacific Commander's Failure to Act After 
Code-Destruction Warnings 

There had been much debate in Washington in the Office 
of Chief of Naval Operations, after 27 November, 1941, over 
the question of whether further warnings should be sent to 
the Commanders-in-Chief of the Asiatic and Pacific Fleets. 


PART Ill 





HE “MAGIC” OPERATION for the interception, decryption and 
translation of Japanese messages by the War and Navy De- 
partments has been described in the report of the Joint Con- 


gressional Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor ~ 


Attack. (Pp. 178/9). By the end of 1940, the Army and 
Navy Communications Intelligence Services had broken Japa- 
nese diplomatic codes and were thus able to communicate 
daily to twenty-odd highest officers of the War and Navy 
Department, and of the State Department, as well as to the 
President, the translations of the more important diplomatic 
messages being exchanged between Tokyo and Japanese mis- 
sions in other countries, notably in the United States, in Eu- 
rope, and in the Far East. 

This “Magic” operation was perhaps the most closely 
guarded secret in the War and Navy Departments in 1941. 
The Communications Intelligence unit at Pearl Harbor was 
chiefly occupied with the interception and analysis of Japa- 
nese naval communications in the Pacific and was primarily 
concerned with the plans, dispositions and movements of 
Japanese naval forces.t 

Admiral Hewitt also explained, in his 1945 report, that: 


“It appears that, although the Navy enjoyed consider- 


Report, Adm. H. K. Hewitt to SecNav, 12 July, 1945, J. C. 
Com. Pt. 16 pp. 2294-7. 
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Several draft messages were prepared, but seemed to add 
nothing concrete to the information, warnings and directives 
already sent in earlier dispatches. When the intercepted 
Japanese messages concerning destruction of codes (above 
quoted) became available these were promptly transmitted 
to Commanders in the Pacific. This seemed an adequate fur- 
ther warning that the long anticipated new Japanese offensive 
action was about to begin, at least in Southeast Asia. There 
was no intelligence information of any kind available to indi- 
cate that Pearl Harbor, or even the Philippines were to be 
included among the Japanese new objectives. 

It was later to be made evident that the Japanese instruc- 
tions to their missions in areas under American or British 
control to destroy their codes and burn their secret papers 
had made little impression on the Command at Pearl Harbor. 
It is noted in the report of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee that: 


“Admiral Kimmel stated . . . that this information ap- 
peared to fit in with all the information ‘we had received 
about a Japanese movement in Southeast Asia.’ Admiral 
Kimmel did not supply General Short the information he 
had received concerning the orders from Tokyo to destroy 
codes, ciphers and secret documents. He testified, ‘I didn’t 
consider this of any vital importance when I received it. 

“In strange contrast with the view of the code burning 
intelligence taken by Admiral Kimmel, virtually all wit- 
nesses have agreed that this was the most significant infor- 
mation received between November 27 and December 6 
with respect to the imminence of war. . . . Orders to destroy 
codes mean from a military standpoint only one thing—war 
within a very few days.”* 


Contents of Intercepted Japanese Messages 
Prior to 7 December, 1941 


able success in decrypting Japanese diplomatic communi- 
cations, the Japanese naval codes were not being read. 
Information obtained by radio intelligence, therefore, from 
Japanese naval traffic, was based almost entirely on so- 
called ‘traffic analysis, and not upon the reading of the 
messages themselves. . . . The knowledge of C-in-C Pac as 
to the status of diplomatic relations with Japan depended 
primarily upon the messages sent to him by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. The information received by the radio 
intelligence unit at Pearl Harbor as to the location and 
movement of Japanese naval forces was, however, brought 
directly to the attention of C-in-C Pac daily by the Fleet 
Intelligence Officer.” * 


Admiral T. S$. Wilkinson, Director of Naval Intelligence in 
1941, explained later that the increasing volume of the Japa- 
nese diplomatic messages which became available in 1941 
made it difficult, if not impossible, to transmit copies of all 
messages intercepted to Commanders in the Pacific. There 
was seldom any information of direct military interest in these 
voluminous exchanges of messages between Tokyo and the 
Japanese diplomatic and consular missions abroad. 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff of 

*This conclusion is given in the J. C. Com. Report, pp. 130-131, 
after a review of the testimony presented to the Committee con- 
cerning the significance of the code-destruction messages. 
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the Army and their Plans directors, Admiral R.K. Turner 


and General L.T. Gerow, sought “to inform Admirals Kim- 
mel and Hart,” and the Army Commanders in Pacific areas, 
“as to the major aspect of the international situation that 
might lead to war. . . .” This great volume of messages was 
read by the heads of Army and Navy Intelligence services in 
Washington and all significant information, with military or 
naval implications, was included in the periodical or special 
intelligence reports distributed secretly to all Army and Navy 
Commands.* 

General Marshall explained to the Joint Congressional 
Committee the problems and difficulties encountered in 1941, 
in coping with the increasing volume of Japanese messages 
that were being intercepted, Only a small percentage of such 
messages were ever included in the “Magic” books which 
were daily submitted in locked pouches to the high officials 
on the very limited “Magic” distribution list. General Marshall 
was impressed with the ability shown by the services con- 
cerned “to turn out the critical messages in the manner that 
they did.” Only messages that seemed of greatest importance 
could be quickly handled. With an increasing backlog of ‘such 
diplomatic messages accumulating, said General Marshall, 
“there was always the hazard of . . . some particular mes- 
sage being overlooked.” Moreover, there was always a possi- 
bility that the messages which might be most important might 
not reach him at all, as well as “the possibility that, in going 
through this mass of information—every day—I might not al- 
ways absorb the true significance of such matters. . . .”+ 

General Marshall added that, after the summer of 1940, 
‘the minute the danger of war . . . became apparent, our 
intense concern was the secrecy of the source, because its 
value was very evident.” There was increasing evidence in 
1941 that Axis staffs, both in Berlin and in Tokyo, suspected 
that American cryptographic services had broken the Japa- 
nese codes. General Oshima, the Japanese Ambassador in 
Berlin, informed Tokyo that the Germans believed it to be 
“almost certain that the U.S. Government is reading your 
code messages.” When warned of this possibility Admiral 
Nomura, the Japanese Ambassador in Washington, replied 
that “though I do not know which ones, I have discovered 
the United States is reading some of our codes.” The Japa- 
nese then changed many of their codes but continued to be- 
lieve that their PURPLE diplomatic code had not been 
broken. The communications services in Washington had indi- 
cations in August, 1941, that the Japanese were beginning to 
suspect that even this code was being read in Washington, It 
was at this time that still greater restrictions were imposed on 
distribution of “Magic” intercepts in Washington and on their 
transmission to Commands in the Pacific. The fear that the 
Japanese might discover that the PURPLE code had been 
decrypted resulted,. said Admiral Wilkinson, in “our tighten- 
ing of security concerning intercepts . . . and care about 
broadcasting in any degree the texts, or knowledge derived 

m such messages.” 


Nature and Contents of Japanese 
Diplomatic Messages 
The contents of these Japanese diplomatic messages, from 
early in 1940 until July 1941, had indicated that the Tokyo 
regime was continuously resisting German demands that 
Japan attack the Far Eastern possessions of Great Britain and 
her allies, notably Singapore and Malaya, Indo-China and 
Burma, and the Netherlands East Indies. It seemed clear that 
Japan was not yet prepared to challenge the two greatest sea 
powers by attacking them in the Pacific. This conviction 
undoubtedly strengthened the determination in Washington 
*Testimony of Admiral T. S. Wilkinson; J. C. Com. Pt. 4, pp. 


1733-41, 1815, 1861. 
tJ. C. Com. Pt. 3, pp. 1100/1, 1146/7. 
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to maintain a show of naval strength in the Pacific and to in- 
crease diplomatic and economic pressure on Japan. It was 
assumed that such policies would tend to deter Japan from 
becoming an active participant in a global war as an ally of 
Germany and Italy. It was not until Germany attacked the 
Soviet Union and brought great pressure on Japan to join in 
this attack that the intercepted Japanese diplomatic messages 
began to reveal, at least partially, the major Japanese objec- 
tives in Southeast Asia, and the plans and methods by which 
the Japanese Government and military High Command (the 
Imperial General Headquarters) were intending to achieve 
their major purpose of establishing their “Co-Prosperity 
Sphere” in Greater East Asia and in the South Pacific. The 
essential parts of the Japanese policies and decisions deter- 
mined upon in Tokyo in the first part of July, 1941, were, 
however, not revealed by the “Magic” intercepts of that 
period. Those parts of the decisions then taken that had di- 
rect military implications were carefully omitted from the 
highly secret information and directives then transmitted to 
Japanese missions abroad. 

The extent to which the Japanese sought to conceal plans 
and intentions for military implementation of their policies 
is well illustrated by the passages from the July 1941 de- 
cisions which were not included in the diplomatic messages. 
The same practice was to be continued, more or less system- 
atically, from July to December, 1941. 

Japanese Ambassadors abroad were informed by the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office on 2 July, 1941, of decisions just reached 
at an Imperial Conference of the Japanese Cabinet and the 
Imperial General Headquarters, presided over personally by 
the Emperor, to define “The Principal Points of the Imperial 
Policy for Coping with the Changing Situation.” The full 
text of these decisions was later included by Prince Konoye in 
his Memoirs. The parts of these decisions not included in the 
diplomatic messages are set in italics below: 


“The Principal Points of the Imperial Policy” 
“I.—The Policy. 

“(1) Imperial Japan shall adhere to the policy of con- 
tributing to world peace by establishing the Greater East 
Asia Sphere of Co-Prosperity, regardless of how the World 
situation may change. 

“(2) The Imperial Government shall continue its en- 
deavor to dispose of the China Incident, and shall take 
measures with a view to advancing southward, in order to 
establish firmly a basis for her self-existence and _self- 
protection. 

“(3) The Imperial Government will carry out the above 
program no matter what obstacles are encountered. 
“I1.—The Principal Points (or Summary) 

“(1) For the purposes of bringing the Chiang regime 
into submission, increasing pressure shall be added from 
various points in the south, and by means of both propa- 
ganda, and military plans for taking over the Concessions. 

“(2) Diplomatic negotiations shall be continued and 
various other plans [i.e., for military operations] shall be 
speeded with regard to vital points in the South. Concomi- 
tantly, preparations for southward pressure shall be re- 
enforced, and the policy already decided upon, with 
reference to French Indo-China and Thailand, shall be 
executed. In carrying out the plans outlined in the fore- 
going article, we will not be deterred by the possibility of 
being involved in a war with England and America. 

“(3) As regards the Russo-German War, although the 
spirit of the THREE POWER AXIS (Pact) shall be main- 
tained, every preparation shall be made at the present and 
the situation shall be dealt with in our own way. In the 
meantime, diplomatic negotiations [i.e., with the USSR and 
Germany] shall be carried out with extreme care, In case 
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the German-Soviet war should develop to our advantage, 
we will make use of our military strength, settle the Soviet 
question and guarantee the safety of our northern borders. 

“(4) In carrying out the preceding article all plans, es- 
pecially [for] the use of armed forces, will be carried out 
in such a way as to place no serious obstacle in the path of 
our basic military preparations for a war with England and 
America. 

“(5) Although every means available shall be resorted to 
in order to prevent the United States from joining the 
[European] war, if need be Japan shall act in accordance 
with the THREE POWER PACT and shall decide when 
and how force will be employed. 

“(6) We will immediately turn our attention to placing 
the nation on a war basis and will take special measures to 
strengthen the defenses of the nation. 

“(7) Concrete [Military] plans covering this program 
will be drawn up separately.” 


The Japanese Ambassadors were thus informed of the main 
objectives of imperial policy, but they were not informed of 
the means, particularly military, by which the policy would 
be implemented. It became known only after 1945 that this 
Imperial Conference had approved outline plans to govern 
future operational planning by the Imperial General Head- 
quarters for a possible Greater East Asia war “against the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Netherlands, in addi- 
tion to China, and, if necessary, or appropriate, the Soviet 
Union.” The details of this master plan became known in 
1945-1946 and have now been published. * 

Messages intercepted in the first days of July, 1941, led the 
Chief of Naval Operations to inform the Commanders of the 
Pacific and Asiatic Fleets, on 3 July, 1941, (in a message 
quoted above) that the policy decisions just made at the 
Tokyo Imperial Conference implied an imminent threat of 
war in the Pacific. Other messages also transmitted to the 
Commanders in the Pacific, indicated that the date set for the 
next Japanese offensive operations was about 20 July. There 
was no definite information concerning the objectives of such 
an offensive. It was first assumed that it might be directed 
against the Soviet Maritime Provinces, but later messages 
indicated that bases were about to be seized in southern 
Indo-China. 


Revelation of Japanese Military 
Plans in Southeast Asia 

While the staffs in Washington were seeking to interpret 
Japanese diplomatic messages of early July, 1941, and to 
learn the next Japanese aggressive objectives a very significant 
message from the Japanese mission in Canton, China, to Tokyo 
was intercepted. In this message was a summary of the in- 
formation just given to Japanese missions in China and in 
Southeast Asia concerning the military plans for the next 
southward move, as well as plans for later military action in 
that region. In this message, sent on 14 July, and available 
in the “Magic” book five days later, it was stated that: 


“(1) The recent general mobilization order expressed 
the irrevocable resolution of Japan to put an end _ to 
Anglo-American assistance in thwarting her natural expan- 
*J. C. Com. Report, pp. 53-6; also S. E. Morison, Naval Division, 

Vol. III “The Rising Sun in the Pacific,” and the Str. Bombing Sur- 
vey Rpt. “Campaigns of the Pacific War.” The full text of the 
more important intercepted Japanese messages, circulated in the 
“Magic” books from July to December, 1941, are published in 
chronological order in J. C. Com. Pt. 12, Pp. 1-316. In July, 1941, 
such messages concerning the decisions of the Imperial Conference 
and the plans to occupy bases in Southern Indo-China were trans- 
mitted by C.N.O. to the Pacific Naval Command, as has been in- 
dicated above. 
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sion, and her indomitable intention to carry this out, if 
possible with the backing of the Axis, ‘but if necessary 
alone... . 

“(2) The immediate object will be to attempt peaceful 
French Indo-China occupation, but we will crush resistance 
if offered and set up martial law. Secondly, our purpose is 
to launch therefrom a rapid attack when the international 
situation is suitable. This venture we will carry out in spite 
of any difficulties which may arise... . In the main, 
through the activities of our air arm . . . and of our sub- 
marine fleet . . . we will once and for all crush Anglo-Ameri- 
can military power and their ability to assist in any schemes 
against us... .”° 





Crisis in Japanese-American Relations; 
July-September, 1941 

The Japanese-American conversations in Washington had 
been suspended, after the German attack on the Soviet 
Union, partly because of Secretary Hull’s distrust of Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka. At the very moment when the decision 
was reached in Tokyo to occupy bases in Southern Indo- 
China, Prince Konoye’s Cabinet resigned and was _im- 
mediately replaced by another Konoye government with 
Admiral Toyoda replacing Matsuoka as Foreign Minister. 
Konoye explained to Ambassador Grew in Tokyo, and Ad- 
miral Nomura to Admiral Turner in Washington, that Ma- 
tsuoka had been dropped because of Mr. Hull’s antipathy to 
him and also because Admiral Toyoda shared Konoye’s own 
desire to reach an early agreement with the United States 
Government. Admiral Nomura added that he had received 
urgent instructions from the new Foreign Minister “to press 
for an understanding along the lines he had been discussing 
with Secretary Hull.” 

The President, in an interview with Admiral Nomura on 
24 July, attended also by Under-Secretary Welles and Ad- & 
miral Stark, listened sympathetically to the Japanese Am- 
bassador’s explanation of the desire of the new Konoye Cabi- 
net to resume ‘the conversations in order to reach an early 
agreement along lines suggested by Secretary Hull in June. 
The President then asked Nomura to transmit a new sugges- 
tion to Tokyo, which Mr. Roosevelt defined in the following 
terms. 


“If the Japanese would withdraw their forces from 
French Indo-China, he would seek to obtain a solemn 
declaration by the United States, Britain, China and the 
Netherlands to regard Indo-China as a ‘neutralized’ coun- 
try, provided Japan gave a similar commitment. .. . A 
week later the President extended his proposal to include 


Thailand.” + 


There had long been developing in the Cabinet; in Con- 
gress and in the country an increasing demand for further 
economic sanctions against Japan, in the event of any new 
Japanese aggressive military action in the Far East. 

Among measures proposed had been an embargo on all 
shipments of petroleum products to Japan, This action had 
been strongly opposed by, naval leaders, who pointed out § 
that such an oil embargo might lead Japan to seize oil-pro- 
ducing areas in the Netherlands East Indies. These views 
were strongly restated in a memorandum prepared by Ad- 
miral Turner, 21 July, 1941, which was given by Admiral 
Stark to the President. 

*Message, Canton to Tokyo #255, 14 July, 1941; Tr. in Wash- 
ington, 19 July; text in J. C. Com. Pt. 12, pp.-2/3; Sent by C.N.C. 
to C-in-C AF, Info C-in-C PAC in CPNAV dispatch 192330 July 
"41—J. C. Com. Pt. 14, p. 1899 Cf. also Hull Memoirs, Vol. Il, 5 
pp. 1012/3. 


tHull Memoirs, Vol. II, pp. 1013/4. 
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While this question was under consideration by the Cabi- 
net, and before the President’s proposal for “neutralization” 
of Indo-China had reached Tokyo, the news of the entry of 
Japanese forces into Southern Indo-China precipitated the 
approval by the President, on 25 July, 1941, of a series of 
Executive Orders, freezing Japanese assets in the United 
States (as German and Italian assets had been frozen a 
month before), forbidding further trade with Japan except by 
special license for each transaction, and also bringing the 
Philippine Army into active service with the U.S. Far East- 
ern forces. 

In the light of the earlier intimations of Japanese military 
plans and intentions, the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Chief of Staff of the Army agreed that a dispatch should be 
sent to Commanders in the Pacific, warning them of the 
imminent threat of war with Japan. In this message (quoted 
in Part II above), Admiral Stark and General Marshall sent a 
formal warning to Army and Navy Commanders in the Pa- 
cific, informing them of the President’s action and emphasiz- 
ing possible Japanese reactions. 

Admiral Nomura was greatly alarmed by the action taken 
by the President. While his orders did not specifically pro- 
claim an “oil embargo,” and left open the possibility of li- 
censing further shipments of oil products to Japan, no such 
licenses were in fact to be issued in the weeks that followed. 
Moreover, the Panama Canal had been closed to Japanese 
ships in mid-July. All of these measures, and the announced 
intention of reinforcing air and ground forces in the Philip- 
pines, led the Japanese Ambassador in Washington to turn 
to his acquaintances in the U.S. Navy, notably Admirals 
Stark and Turner, and Admiral W. V. Pratt (a former C.N.O.) 
for advice. ; 

Admiral Turner outlined for Nomura in July (while Ad- 
miral Stark was absent from Washington) the basic American 
policy and strategy objectives. He made it clear to the Japa- 
nese: Ambassador that “the greatest danger to the United 
States in the future lies in the continued military success of 
Germany.” He pointed out that those responsible for formula- 
tion of the policy of the United States had long recognized 
that, if British power in the Atlantic collapsed, “German mili- 
tary power might very well be directed against South 
America.” As Admiral Nomura promptly informed Admiral 
Toyoda, the new Japanese Foreign Minister in Tokyo, the 
American authorities were very desirous of avoiding a conflict 
with Japan in the Pacific. Admiral Turner had made it clear 
to him, however, that it would be contrary to “the military in- 
terests of the United States to permit the United Kingdom to 
be overcome by Germany.” 

It seemed apparent to the American military and naval 
High Command that “anything that affects the future se- 
curity of the United. Kingdom in any part of the world also 
is of interest to the United States from the defensive view- 
point.” It seemed clear to Admiral Turner, as to Admiral 
Stark, that any direct threat to “the British position in Singa- 
pore and the Dutch position in the Netherlands East Indies,” 
such as the Japanese occupation of bases in Indo-China, would 
so weaken “the integrity of the defense of the British Isles” 
that the United States inevitably had “a very close interest, 
from a military viewpoint, in sustaining the status quo in the 
southern portion of the Far East.”* 

Admiral Nomura, in reply to the instructions and pro- 
posals of the new Cabinet, sought to make clear to Tokyo the 
basic objectives of U.S. policy. He reported that the U.S. 
Government and High Command were committed to giving 


_ *Memo. Admiral R. K. Turner to C.N.O., 22 July, 1941; text 
in For. Rel. U.S.-Japan, II, pp. 516-520; summarized in Messages, 
Washington to Tokyo, July-Aug. 1941; J. C. Com. Pt. 12, pp. 3-15. 

1 other intercepted messages quoted below are to be found in 
this same Exhibit in Pt. 12. 
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active all-out support, short of war, to all opponents of the 
Axis Powers. They assumed that “the aims of Germany and 
Italy in the West and Japan in the East are to conquer the 
world.” Hence the Japanese Ambassador in Washington in- 
creasingly found that the American leaders felt that “talking 
with [those] who harbor such policies is out of the question.” 

Admiral Nomura also pointed out that the higher American 
officials, including the heads of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, were convinced that the existing agreements between 
Japan and her Axis partners in Europe were closer than they 
appeared to be on paper, or were in reality. He warned 
Tokyo that this conviction had led the heads of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and military forces to decide that it would be neces- 
sary to take such action as might be necessary “to counteract 
certain steps by Japan,” and notably “Japanese Southward or 
Northward expansion attempts.” He therefore warned that: 


“There is no doubt whatever that the United States is 
prepared to take drastic action depending on the way 
Japan moves, and thus closing the door on any possibility 
of settling the situation.” 


Rumors of a meeting between the President and the British 
Prime Minister were current in the Axis capitals in the first 
week of August, 1941. Ambassador Nomura, in his message 
to Tokyo of 7 August (above cited), explained that relations 
of the United States and Great Britian with Japan were being 
continuously discussed between the Washington and London 
Governments, adding that: 


“It is reported that the President accompanied by high 
Army and Navy officials is meeting with Churchill. This 
indicates , that careful preparations are being made to 
counter our every move without falling back a single time. 

“3. It must be noted that the Government of Germany 
is exercising the utmost precaution and perseverance in 
dealing with the United States. . . Therefore, the Pacific, 
of late, has become the center of public attention and there 
is a good possibility that, depending on developments in 
Europe, this trend will be considerably invigorated in the 
near future. Our country is standing at a most critical 
crossroads. . . .” 


These warnings from Nomura to Tokyo were repeated and 
greatly accentuated in his message of the next three months. 
He thus again cabled on 9 August; 


“I am convinced that as long as we proceed along the 
lines of our present policy, the United States, too, will un- 
doubtedly undeviatingly follow the course whose trend has 
already been established. The United States assumes that 
the occupation of South French Indo-China indicates that 
Japan has definitely set her course. . . . 
“In view of this situation, I greatly fear that even the 
offer of the Prime Minister [i.e., Prince Konoye], to 
personally come here, would not move the United States 
to any perceptible degree. . . 
“Unless we can draw up some plan by which we can 
persuade ‘the United States to change its policy toward 
Japan, I can feel only pessimism for any ‘attempts to break 
up the present critical situation. . . .” 
The Atlantic Conference and Konoye’s 
Proposal for a Pacific Meeting 

The Japanese Ambassador in Washington had reported to 
his Government the conviction of American leaders that the 
Axis Alliance was much closer and more binding on Japan 
than was in fact the case. But he expressed his own mis- 
taken view that the British-American Alliance already existed, 
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both for diplomatic and military cooperation. Had he been 
present at the Atlantic meeting between the President and 
the Prime Minister, his opinion would inevitably have been 
very different. 

Prime Minister Churchill did in fact propose to President 
Roosevelt in these meetings that the United States and the 
British Commonwealth should take a common stand in oppos- 
ing a further Japanese southward advance. He suggested that 
such common action be initiated by a strongly worded joint 
warning to Japan against any new military aggressive move in 
Southeast Asia. ; 

Such a program of common action would necessarily have 
implied commitments for both governments not only to con- 
cert their diplomatic action in dealing with Japan, but also to 
use their available military forces in the Southeast Pacific in 
concerted “combined” operations against any Japanese ad- 
vance beyond the lines suggested by the Singapore Staff 
Conference of April, 1941. 

The conclusions of the report of this conference had 
already been rejected by the Chief of Naval Operations and 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, in their memorandum for the 
British Chiefs of Staff of 3 July, 1941. 

The President shared the views of his chief military ad- 
visers and was as conscious as were Admiral Stark and Gen- 
eral Marshall of the relative strategic weakness of American 
and British positions and forces in the Far East. He therefore 
refused to agree to Mr. Churchill’s proposal that the United 
States and the British Commonwealth commit themselves to a 
joint program of diplomatic and military action in the Far 
East that might result in war with Japan.* 

President Roosevelt agreed that the United States and 
Great Britain should concert their diplomatic and economic 
pressure on Japan, in an effort to deter the Japanese from 
further advances southward. But he insisted that even such 
action should be by parallel measure of the Governments 
concerned, rather than by joint action. The President and 
his chief military advisers discussed with the Prime Minister 
and the British Chiets of Staff the increase. in ‘military sup- 
plies to Britain rather than plans for “combined” military 
operations to assure the defeat of Germany and to cope with 
Japanese aggression in the Far East. As Mr. Churchill later 
wrote to Field-Marshal Smuts: 


“At the Atlantic meeting I told [the President’s] circle 
that I would rather have an American declaration of war 
now and no supplies for six months than double the sup- 
plies and no declaration. When this was repeated to him, 
he thought it a hard saying. We must not underrate his 
constitutional difficulties. He may take action as Chief 
Executive, but only Congress can declare war. He went so 
far as to say to me: ‘I may never declare war; I may make 
war. If I were to ask Congress to declare war, they might 
argue about it for three months.’ . . . Naturally, if I saw 
my way of helping to lift this situation to a higher plane | 
would do so. In the meanwhile we must have patience and 
trust to the tide which is flowing our way and to events.” + 


When the official communiqué on the Atlantic Conference 
was issued from,Washington, with the text of the “Atlantic 
Charter” declaration of the President and the Prime Minister, 
Admiral Nomura reported to Tokyo his own estimate of prob- 
able future American-British plans and intentions. He again 
warned that American-Japanese relations had reached “a 
stage in which anything might happen at any moment.” He 
was convinced that the existing tension “woui. grow worse 
suddenly as soon as Japan makes her next move,” such as an 


~ ®Matloff and Snell, “Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare,” 
pp. 68/9 : 

¢#Churchill, Vol. If; “She Grand Alliance,” pp. 593/4. 
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occupation of Thailand. In his opinion, American views were 
still widely divided as to participation in the war against Ger- 
many, but that the American people seemed “unanimous with 
regard to taking a strong hand in the Far East.” 

Nomura felt that “this is what Great Britain approves of 
and both China and Germany desire.” He also reported that 
the President was still hesitant about adopting such a course 
of action, “inasmuch as he and the [American] naval leaders 
realize whit a tremendous undertaking a Pacific war would 
be.” 

Admiral Nomura also felt that the American people shared 
the basic conviction of their leaders that “the war has already 
passed the stage of being a short and decisive one and has 
entered the stage of being [a war] of attrition” and that in 
such a situation the World War, as in 1917, “is turning in 
favor of Britain and the United States.” Americans seemed 
generally convinced that their superior resources would en- 
able the United States and Great Britain to attain their basic 
objective, “the defeat of Nazi aggression.” 

President Roosevelt sent for the Japanese Ambassador on 
17 August to discuss with him and with the Secretary of 
State the Japanese proposal “for a resumption of the informal 
conversations . .,. directed toward exploring the possibility of 
reaching a basis for negotiations in regard to a peaceful settle- 
ment in the Pacific area.” Roosevelt summarized the discus- 
sion at this meeting in a message to Prime Minister Churchill 
in the following terms: | 


“I made to him [i.e., Ambassador Nomura] a statement 
covering the position of this Government with respect to 
the taking by Japan of further steps in the direction of 
military domination by force along the lines of the pro- 
posed statement such as you and I had discussed. The 
statement I made to him was no less vigorous than, and was 
substantially similar to, the statement we had discussed. 

“The Ambassador renewed the request . . . in regard to 
the resumption of conversations. I replied by reviewing 
the Japanese Government’s action in actively pursuing a 
course of conquest . . . I dwelt on the principles of peace- 
ful, lawful and just international relations which this Gov- 
ernment has emphasized, and I. suggested that if the Jap- 
anese Government is prepared to readjust its position and 
enter upon a peaceful program, this Government would be 
prepared to resume the exploratory conversation; and that, 
before undertaking the resumption of these conversations, 
we felt it would it would be helpful to have a clear state- 
ment of the Japanese Government’s attitude and _plans.”® 


Leaders in both Tokyo and Washington were keenly 
aware, after July 1941, of increasing tension between the two 
countries which might terminate in armed conflict. The Im- 
perial Conference of July 2 had outlined a program for mili- 
tary as well as for diplomatic action. The Imperial General 
Headquarters hastened the completion of operation plans for 
the new southward advance. 

Messages exchanged between Tokyo and Japanese missions 
on the mainland of Asia made it clear that the next Japanese 
military aggressive move from the new bases in Indo-China 
would inevitably include the occupation of Thailand, and 
perhaps also moves against the Burma Road, into Malaya and 
into the Netherlands Indies. The. fact that the planned 
“Greater East Asia War” included the United States among 
the powers to be attacked, notably by the occupation of the 
Philippines, could not be gleaned from messages then inter- 
cepted. 

Prince Konoye’s major objective from mid-August to mid- 

*Msg. Dept. of State to Amembassy, London, #3208, 18 Aug. 


"41, triple priority. Secret, From the President to Churchill; text 
in J. C. Com. Pt. 15, pp. 1717/8. 
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— 


October became increasingly that of winning agreement to 
his proposal for a meeting with the President, somewhere in 
the Pacific. The President was inclined to favor such a meet- 
ing. Secretary Hull insisted, however, that no such meeting 
be held until agreement should be reached not only “in 
principle” on the major issues, but also on practical methods 
of giving effect to these principles. As time passed, the Japa- 
nese diplomatic messages revealed not only the increasing 
urgency of Prince Konoye’s desperate but vain effort to ar- 
range for the “Leaders’ Meeting,” but also the conviction that 
the negotiations were rapidly approaching an ominous “dead- 


line” date. 





Cordell Hull has described in the following terms the 
status of diplomatic relations with Japan, after July 1941: 


“This first act of the drama of our dialogue with Japan 
ended in failure, just as the second act was destined to 
end. It showed us, however, what we had to face. Japan 
would readily and instantly have signed a straight non- 
aggression pact with the United States. She would as 
readily have signed a general agreement with us, on the 
basis of her own proposals. But neither pact would have 
given us peace for more than a short time. And either one 
would have meant a betrayal of China, Great Britain, 
Russia and the Netherlands, and of our own future security. 

“From now on, our major objective with regard to Japan 
was to give ourselves more time to prepare our defenses. 
We were still ready, and eager, to do everything possible 
toward keeping the United States out of war; but it was 
our concurrent duty to concentrate on trying to make the 
country ready to defend itself effectively in the event of 
war being thrust upon us.”* 


Japanese Policy Decisions 
September, 1941 


» The basic “Imperial Policy,” as well as the diplomatic and 
military action to be undertaken to implement this policy, and 
to achieve its objectives, was repeatedly reaffirmed after July, 
1941. Only the diplomatic aspects of these decisions were 
apparent in intercepted messages. Military plans and inten- 
tions could only be inferred from these messages and from 
intelligence on movements and dispositions of Japanese 
forces. It was difficult enough for the high officers on the 
“Magic” distribution lists in Washington to reach any ade- 
quate estimate of Japanese courses of military action. Had 
the whole body of this data been available in Hawaii, it could 
only have increased the confusion and uncertainties that pre- 
vailed there in judgments reached as to when and where the 
Japanese might strike with the full weight of their army, air 
and naval forces. 

The fact that “Magic” gave no adequate intimation of Japa- 
nese military plans and decisions is illustrated even more 
emphatically by absence of information of the decisions of a 
new Imperial Conference, 6 September, 1941, than it had 
been by the heavily censored reports on the decisions of 2 
July. When it became evident in Tokyo that Konoye’s effort 
to arrange for the “Leaders’ Meeting” in September had 
failed, the Imperial General Headquarters, and particularly 
) the Army High Command, insisted that the whole prob- 
lem of Japanese-American relations be considered at an 
Imperial Conference. Konoye was forced to yield to this 
demand. 

The Imperial Conference, marked by many dramatic de- 
velopments fully described in Konoye’s Memoirs, met on 6 
September. Final decisions were reached on proposals of the 
Army High Command submitted in an “Outline of Measures 
to Be Taken for the Execution of the Policy of the Imperial 





*Hull Memoirs, Vol. II, pp. 1014/5. 
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Government,” as it had been defined on 2 July, 1941. These 
decisions were reached only after the Emperor had personal- 
ly rejected the Army demand for an immediate rupture of 
diplomatic conversations with the United States and an 
early beginning of the planned military operations. The 
Emperor fully supported Prince Konoye’s request that 
priority be given to diplomatic efforts for at least another 
two months. 

No hint of the content of the decisions thus reached in 
Tokyo, on 6 September 1941, appeared in the diplomatic 
messages intercepted by U.S. Services. After the surrender 
of Japan in August, 1945, the full text of this “Outline of 
Measures to Be Taken” became known. The Imperial Con- 
ference had then solemnly ratified a statement of 


“PLANS FOR THE PROSECUTION OF THE POLICY 
OF THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT. 

“(1) Japan, in order to assure its independent national 
existence and self-defense, and determined not to be de- 
terred by the possibility of being involved in a war with 
America, England and the Netherlands, would proceed 
with her war preparations which were to be completed by 
the end of October [1941]. 

“(2) Japan would still continue its effort, by every pos- 
sible diplomatic means, to have her demands [as defined in 
an annex] agreed to by America and England. 

“(3) Should satisfactory results not be obtained by the 
end of October, and if it then appeared that there was no 
reasonable hope of having the Japanese demands accepted, 
the Japanese Government and High Command should 
then make up their minds to undertake a war against the 
United States, Great Britain and the Netherlands, while 
making a special effort to prevent America and the Soviet 
Union from joining in united action against Japan.”* 


A Deadline 
For Diplomatic Negotiations 

The Imperial Conference had decided in July, 1941, that 
negotiations should be continued for about another three 
months while the Imperial General Headquarters were pre- 
paring plans for a “Greater East Asia War.” At the September 
meeting the deadline was fixed for the end of October. There 
was no mention of this date in the diplomatic messages, 
except in relation to the time for the “Leaders’ Meeting.” The 
major objective then being sought by the Konoye Cabinet was 
to obtain American agreement to such a meeting. 

Tokyo repeatedly pointed out to Admiral Nomura that any 
agreement between the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Japan, negotiated at meetings attended 
by influential Generals and Admirals, would have such 
prestige in Japan as to assure its success, even if it included 
measures for the gradual withdrawal of Japanese forces from 
China as well as from Indo-China. The indications of Japanese 
policy and plans obtained from these intercepted messages 
was communicated by Admiral Stark to Admirals Kimmel and 
Hart, in the long series of personal letters sent them during 
this period, which have been cited in Part II, above. 

It became apparent from these same messages, as the weeks 
passed with no progress being made in arranging the 
“Leaders’ Meeting,” that the time for diplomatic negotiations 
was rapidly running out. This fact was strongly stressed by 
Prince Konoye to Ambassador Grew, when they met secretly 
for dinner on the evening of 6 September, 1941, only a few 
hours after the final session of the Imperial Conference. 

Although Grew knew nothing of the secret holding of this 


*Konoye Memoirs; Annex summarizing decisions of the Im- 
perial Conference, 6 Sept., 1941, in J. C. Com. Pt. 20, p. 4022; 
Cf. also Hull, Memoirs, II, p. 1102. 
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conference, he was so impressed with the gravity of the sit- 
uation, as described by Prince Konoye, that he reported at 
length to the State Department on the Premier’s statements. 
Konoye had frankly admitted his own responsibility both 
for Japanese action in China and for Japan’s participation in 
the Tripartite Axis Pact. Konoye also maintained that he 
alone might lead the Japanese Government to seek and to 
obtain the “rehabilitation of relations between the United 
States and Japan.” He again reminded the Ambassador that 
he, as Premier, “and consequently the Government of Japan, 
conclusively and whole-heartedly agree with the four prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Secretary of State.” There only re- 
mained the task of finding measures by which these principles 
could be applied which would be acceptable both to the 
United States and to Japan. Konoye insisted that this could 
best be done in a personal meeting between himself and the 
President. But he also increasingly insisted that “time is of 
the essence.”* 

This theme of the importance of time, in reaching a diplo- 
matic agreement, was to be the Leitmotiv in the Tokyo mes- 
sages from August through November, 1941. It was repeated 
in increasingly urgent terms in scores of the messages sent 
to Admiral Nomura in Washington. Prince Konoye and For- 
eign Minister Toyoda repeatedly insisted that “in view of 
internal and external circumstances of our country, we cannot 
keep postponing matters forever” (27 September). Tokyo 
complained that “the United States Government does not 
comprehend the fact that . . . no delays can be countenanced” 
’ (4 October). Ambassador Nomura sought desperately to per- 
suade all American officials with whom he spoke of the 
urgency of reaching agreement. 

In mid-October, the Konoye Cabinet was under great pres- 
sure from the Army High Command to break off the Wash- 
ington conversations. Admiral Nomura was then informed 
that “circumstances do not permit even an instant’s delay” (13 
October). General Tojo replaced Prince Konoye as Prime 
Minister on 16 October. Admiral Nomura was then informed 
that “the new Cabinet differs in no way from the former one 
in its sincere desire to adjust Japanese-U.S. relations,” but 
that Japan could take no other action “except to urge the 
United States to reconsider her views.” It should therefore be 
made clear to the Americans “that our country is not in a 
position to spend much more time discussing this matter” 
(21 October). 


Japanese ‘Final’ Proposals 
And War Plans 


The original “deadline” date for obtaining Japanese objec- 
tives by diplomatic agreement with the United States—the 
end of October—came in the midst of conferences between 
the Japanese Cabinet and the Imperial General Headquar- 
ters. Japanese army leaders accepted Hitler’s version of Ger- 
man successes against Soviet forces and were impatient to 
seize the resource-rich areas of Southeast Asia. This pressure 
on the Cabinet to break off negotiations and begin the 
“Greater East Asia War” was reflected in intercepted diplo- 
matic messages. Ambassador Nomura was informed on 25 
October that the Government was going ahead with its plans 
to achieve the objectives of national policy that had been 
previously defined. In so doing the Cabinet was “particularly 
anxious to get an idea of the extent to which the United 
States will agree with our final proposals.” The new decisions 
about to be taken would “embody the results of the Japanese- 
United States negotiations.” 

Foreign Minister Togo expressed regrets to Ambassador 


*Joseph C. Grew, “My Ten Years in Tokyo,” p. 369; Cf. also 
Grew’s Memoirs, “Turbulent Era,” II, pp. 1324-1331, for full 
account of discussions with Prince Konoye, concerning the pro- 
posed “Leaders’ Meeting.” 
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Grew on 31 October that relations between the two countries 
had been getting “worse and worse.” He feared that “unfor- 
tunate results will ensue.” Togo made similar remarks to the 
British Ambassador, Sir Robert Craigie, suggesting British 
intervention to facilitate a speedy American-Japanese agree- 
ment “in order to establish and maintain the peace of the 
world.” Unless this happened the Japanese Foreign Minister 
could not tell “what a lamentable situation will occur.” 

An intercepted message addressed by Tokyo to Washing- 
ton on 4 November forecast the decisions about to be taken 
by the Imperial Conference. Ambassador Nomura was in- 
formed that: 


“. .. Well, relations between Japan and the United States 
have reached the edge, and our people are losing confi- 
dence in the possibility of ever adjusting them. . . . The 
Cabinet has been meeting with the Imperial Headquarters 
for some days . . . and now we are at length able to bring 
forth a counter-proposal for the resumption of Japanese- 
American negotiations. .. . 

“Conditions both within and without our Empire are 
so tense that no longer is procrastination possible; yet, in 
our [sincere desire] to maintain Pacific relationships be- 
tween the Empire of Japan and the United States of 
America, we have decided . . . to gamble once more on 
the continuance of the parleys, but this is our last effort. 
Both in name and spirit this counter-proposal is, indeed, 
the last. I want you to know that. If, through it, we do not 
reach a quick accord, I am sorry to say the talks will cer- 
tainly be ruptured. Then, indeed, will relations between our 
two countries ‘be on the brink of chaos. I mean that the 
success or failure of the pending discussion will have an im- 
mense effect on the destiny of the Empire of Japan. In fact, 
we gambled the fate of our land on the throw of the die.” 


Other messages from Tokyo to Washington on 4 and 5 
November transmitted to Nomura texts of the proposals “A” 
and “B” that were being submitted to the Imperial Confer- 
ence for ratification. Nomura was also informed that Am- 
bassador Saburo Kurusu was being sent to Washington to 
assist in the final negotiations. The two envoys were to do 
their utmost “to have them accept . . . ‘Proposal A’ in the 
shortest possible time.” Should this prove impossible, “and if 
it becomes apparent that an agreement cannot be reached, 
we intend to submit our absolutely final proposal.” Absolutely 
no delays. could be tolerated, but the Ambassador was. “to 
avoid giving them the impression that there is a time limit or 
that this proposal is to be taken as an ultimatum,” but he 
was also to make it clear “that we are very anxious to have 
them accept our proposal.” 

Ambassador Nomura was further informed most secretly 
that: 


“Because of certain circumstances, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that all arrangements for the signing of this agreement 
be completed by the 25th of this month. I realize that this 
is a difficult order, but under the circumstances, it is an 
unavoidable one. . . .” 4 


Last Stage of the Washington 
Conversations, November, 1941 

The receipt in Washington of the “final” Japanese pro- 
posals by the Japanese Ambassador and by the higher Amer- 
ican officials on the “Magic” distribution list, on 5 November, 
1941, initiated the last stages of the Washington conversa- 
tions. Ambassador Nomura in the next week had submitted 
“Proposal A” to Secretary Hull and had discussed it with 
President Roosevelt. State Department studies of this pro- 
posal had convinced Secretary Hull that it represented com- 
plete American acquiescence in the Japanese program of 
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imperial expansion in Southeast Asia and the South Pacific, 
akind of diplomatic “unconditional surrender to Japan.” The 
President had concurred in this view and had then asked 
Nomura whether some kind of “modus vivendi” might not 
sill be worked out, while further talks were being held. 

When Ambassador Kurusu arrived in Washington on 15 
November, he joined Nomura in a final effort to persuade 
the Secretary of State and the President to accept “Proposal 
A,” perhaps with modifications of points not acceptable to 
the United States. When the failure of this effort was reported 
to Tokyo, the Envoys in Washington were instructed to sub- 
mit “Proposal B,” for maintenance of peace in the Pacific by 
a reversion to conditions existing before July, 1941, while 
negotiations for a definitive Japanese-American agreement 
continued. Literally hundreds of diplomatic messages were 
exchanged during this period between Tokyo and Washing- 
ton. Meanwhile, in Tokyo, the Imperial General Headquarters 
was completing the final operational plans for launching the 
“Greater East Asia War,” including the super-secret plan for 
the surprise air attack on the U.S. Fleet at its Pearl Harbor 
Base. 

The intercepted diplomatic messages that were available 
through “Magic” between November 1 and early December 
gave no hint of these military plans. After 15 November 
movements of Japanese forces toward Formosa, Hainan and 
Indo-China gave proof that a new Japanese southward of- 
fensive was about to begin, perhaps immediately after 25 
November, the deadline date fixed for the negotiations. There 
was not as yet, however, any exact information in Washington 
concerning the exact significance of this date. 

On 22 November, while the terms of the latest Tokyo notes 
were being discussed in the State Department, the following 
message from Tokyo to Washington was intercepted: 


— 


“To both you Ambassadors: It is awfully hard for us 
, to consider changing the date we set in my #736 [i.e., of 
5 Nov., 1941]. You should know this, however; I know you 
are working hard. Stick to our fixed policy and do your very 
best. Spare no efforts and try to bring about the solution 
we desire. There are reasons beyond your ability to guess 
why we wanted to settle Japanese-American relations by 
the 25th, but if, within the next three or four days you can 
finish your conversations with the Americans; if the signing 
can be completed by the 29th (let me write it out for you 
—twenty-ninth-added [i.e., Tokyo time or 28th Washing- 
ton time]); if the pertinent notes can be exchanged; if we 
can get an understanding with Great Britain and the 
Netherlands; and, in short, if everything can be finished 
we have decided to wait until that date. This time we 
mean it, that the deadline absolutely cannot be changed. 
After that [i.e., after 29 November, Tokyo time, or 28 


PART IV 





gang HULL HAD TOLD Secretaries Stimson and Knox 
at the White House meeting of the President’s War 
Council, on 25 November, 1941, that the time for negotia- 
tions had ended. National Security and dealings with Japan 
were henceforth to be the responsibility of the Army and 
» Navy. He repeated this statement to Secretary Stimson on 
morning of 27 November. As indicated above (in Part 
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November Washington time] things are automatically 
going to happen. Please take this into careful consideration 
and work harder than you ever have before. This, for the 
present, is for the information of you two Ambassadors 
alone.”® [Author’s italics] 


The action taken in the War and Navy Departments, after 
receipt of this intercepted message has been summarized 
above (in Part IL). A new warning was addressed by the 
Chief of Naval Operations to the Commanders-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic and Pacific Fleets, summarizing information available 
in Washington concerning Japanese intentions. It was pointed 
out that Japan might attack at any time and “in any direc- 
tion.” Meantime, the flood of Japanese diplomatic messages 
continued to arrive through “Magic.” Negotiations continued 
in Washington. 

When Ambassador Nomura formally presented “Proposal 
A,” for a definitive settlement of U.S.-Japanese conflicts, to 
the President and to Secretary Hull, on 10 November, they 
had already decided that the terms of this proposal could 
not be accepted by the United States Government. They had 
also decided that the terms of “Proposal B,” for a provisional 
agreement or temporary truce, were equally unacceptable, 
but that an American “modus vivendi” counter-proposal 
might be formulated which the Japanese Government might 
be persuaded to accept. 

Ambassadors Nomura and Kurusu had submitted to Sec- 
retary Hull on 20 November, the revised text of “Proposal 
B,” demanding an immediate American reply. By 25 Novem- 
ber, the terms of the American “modus vivendi” counter- 
proposal had been approved at the White House meeting of 
the President’s “War Council,” to be given to the Japanese, 
with a State Department note restating the principles which 
would govern American participation in further negotiation 
to achieve a definitive Japanese-American agreement. When 
Secretary Hull met the Japanese Ambassadors late on 26 
November he gave them, after agreement with the President, 
not the American “modus vivendi” counter-proposal approved 
the day before, but only the State Department’s “Ten Point 
Note.” 

It became known in Washington two days later, through 
“Magic” intercepted messages from Tokyo, that the Japanese 
Government would reject the American reply given them on 
26 November. It was also known in Washington, on that 
“deadline” date of 28 November, 1941, that if this date came 
before a diplomatic agreement had been reached between 
the two Governments, Tokyo had announced that “things are 
automatically going to happen.” But neither the Japanese nor 
the American participants in the Washington Conversations 
yet knew exactly what these “things” might be which could be 
expected “automatically to happen” in the next few days. 


The Japanese Attack; 
Last Preparations, 26 November-6 December 


II), the War and Navy Departments had then sent final 
warnings to commanders in Pacific areas, directing them to 
take appropriate defensive dispositions and to be prepared 
at any moment to begin the execution of their tasks and 


oF. -S. Com. Pt. 12, p. 165; this message was decoded and trans- 


lated by the Army staff concerned, 22 November, 1941, and was 
immediately circulated to those who saw the “Magic” books. 
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missions under the RAINBOW 5 War Plan. But they were 
also informed that this plan, and the ABC-1 staff agreements 
for combined operations with British forces, would enter into 
effect only after Japan had committed an overt act of war 
against United States positions or forces. 

Winston Churchill has described the period which fol- 
lowed in these terms: 


“For the following week a deadly hush settled in the 
Pacific. The possibilities of a diplomatic settlement had 
been exhausted. No act of military aggression had yet 
occurred. My deepest fear was that the Japanese would 
attack us or the Dutch and that constitutional difficulties 
would prevent the United States from declaring war.”* 


The British Prime Minister, like the authorities in Wash- 
ington, did not know “that the die had already been cast 
by Japan or how far the President’s resolves had gone.” Mr. 
Churchill therefore sent to President Roosevelt, 30 Novem- 
ber, 1941, one of his “Former Naval Person” messages, 
explaining that: 


“It seems to me that one important method remains 
unused in averting war between Japan and our two coun- 
tries, namely a plain declaration, secret or public as may 
be thought best, that any further act of aggression by 
Japan will lead immediately to the gravest consequences. 
I realize your constitutional difficulties, but it would be 
tragic if Japan drifted into war by encroachment without 
having before her fairly and squarely the dire character 
of a further aggressive step. I beg you to consider whether, 
at the moment which you judge right, which may be very 
near, you should not say that ‘any further Japanese aggres- 
sion would compel you to place the gravest issues before 
Congress,’ or words to that effect. We should of course 
make a similar declaration, or share in a joint declaration, 
and in any case arrangements are being made to synchro- 
nize our action with yours. Forgive me . . . for presuming 
to press such a course upon you, but I am convinced that 
it might make all the difference and prevent a melancholy 
extension of the war.” 


The Prime Minister was later to comment, quite correctly, 
that both the President “and Tojo were already far ahead 
of this. So were events.” 

Agreement had in fact been reached at the White House 
meeting of the President’s “War Council,” on 28 November, 
that the Secretaries of State, War and the Navy should draft 
solemn warnings to Japan in messages to be sent by the 
President to the Emperor of Japan and to the Congress. The 
President so informed the Prime Minister, on 1 December, 
1941, and again declined, as he had done at the Atlantic 
Conference in August, to accept Churchill's suggestion that 
there should be a joint United States-British warning to Japan, 
or joint action in meeting a new Japanese aggression in 
Southeast Asia. 

The situation characterized by Mr. Churchill as the 
“deadly hush in the Pacific” had in fact existed since the 
Imperial Conference in Tokyo on 6 September had fixed 
the end of October as the “time limit” for negotiations. This 
limit had been passed when the Imperial Conference of 5 
November had decided that 25 November should be the 
absolutely final “deadline” date for diplomatic efforts to 
reach agreement with the United States. It was only when 
the message from Tokyo announcing this decision reached 
Washington on 5 November that the existence of such a 
“deadline” date became definitely known. 

But there was no indication, then or later, of the action 


*Churchill, “The Grand Alliance,” pp. 598-601. 
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the Japanese might take if no diplomatic agreement had 
been reached by that date, other than the warning that came 
to Washington, 22 November, that these “things,” whatever 
they were, would automatically happen. 

The numerous and lengthy diplomatic messages exchanged 
between Tokyo and Washington, 5-28 November, 194], 
seemed to indicate that Japanese leaders both in Tokyo and 
in Washington still preferred to reach even a provisional 
agreement, or a temporary truce, with the United States, 
rather than risk the hazards of adventurous diplomatic or 
military action in the Far East. If such a diplomatic agree- 
ment were not reached by the “deadline” date, it was clear 
that the Washington conversations would be ended. It seemed 
possible that this might mean a rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. There were also intimations 
that the Japanese might begin a new military advance south- 
ward, at least into Thailand, perhaps into Burma, possibly 
also, immediately or later, into British Malaya and _ the 
Netherlands East Indies. There were no indications that the 
military objectives of such a new military aggression would 
include the Philippines or other U.S. possessions or forces.* 

The Ambassadors in Washington reported to Tokyo, on 
26 November, their disappointment over the terms of the 
American “Ten Point Note.” They added, however, that if 
Japan “let the situation remain as tense as it is now, . . . the 
negotiations will inevitably be ruptured, if indeed they may 
not already be called so.” They went on to suggest an ex- 
change of messages between the President and the Prime 
Minister of Japan, agreeing to continue negotiations, “for 
the sake of posterity,” in order to cooperate “for the main- 
tenance of peace in the Pacific.” 

The Ambassadors thought Japan should accept the sug- 
gestion made by the President, 24 July, 1941, and “propose 
the establishment of neutral nations, including French Indo- 
China, Netherlands Indies and Thailand.” 

The Tokyo Government replied on 28 November (the 
“deadline” date) that the time for negotiations had passed. 
The Imperial Government could not use as a basis of further 
discussions “the quite unexpected and extremely humiliating 
proposal” of the U.S. Government. Therefore, 


“with a report of the views of the Imperial Government 
on the American proposal, which I will send you in two 
or three days, the negotiations will be de facto ruptured. 
This is inevitable. However, I do not wish you to give 
the impression that the negotiations are broken off. Merely 
say to them that you are awaiting instructions and that, 
. . . the Imperial Government has always made just claims 
and has borne great sacrifices for the sake of peace in the 
Pacific.” 


The increasing indications of an early Japanese aggression 
in the Southwest Pacific, received after the President's de- 
parture from Washington on 28 November, convinced his 
chief advisers that decisive action might be necessary at any 
moment. Warnings of the imminence of war with Japan had 
been sent on 27 November to the commands in the Pacific. 
No further information was yet available concerning the 
possible time and place of any Japanese attacks, beyond the 
increasing flood of reports of the movement southward of 
Japanese amphibious forces in the South China Sea. 

Messages exchanged between Japanese missions in Hanoi, 
Indo-China, and in Bangkok, Thailand, with Tokyo merely 
confirmed the estimates in Washington that a movement of 
Japanese forces into Thailand, perhaps also into Burma and 
Malaya, might begin at any time. The imminence of this 


*See texts of Tokyo-Washington messages, 5-28 Nov. "41, in 
J. C. Com. Pt. 12, pp. 98-185; also diplomatic documents in State 
Dept. Publ. “Foreign Relations, U. S.-Japan, Vol. II.” 
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threat seemed such that Secretary Hull, after consulting the 
heads of the War and Navy Departments, telephoned the 
President at Warm Springs, Georgia, suggesting that Mr. 
Roosevelt return immediately to Washington. 


The President's Return to Washington; 
Decisions Taken 

Secretary Hull and Admiral Stark met with the President 
at noon on 1 December, 1941, to review the situation and 
to consider what diplomatic or military action might be 
taken to meet the obvious threat presented by the southward 
movement of Japanese forces toward the Gulf of Siam and 
the shores of Malaya. A series of messages from the British 
Prime Minister, as well as from U.S. and British Commands 
in the Far East stressed the imminence of this danger. Press 
reports of this White House meeting quoted Admiral Nomura 
as saying that “there must be wise statesmanship to save the 
situation,” and also stated that 


“Japan is massing troops in Southern Indo-China for a 
possible military move into Thailand, which an authorita- 
tive statement made here last week indicated the United 
States would not tolerate. In Manila, the leaves of U.S. 
naval and military forces have been cancelled and London 
reports said military and air forces are being mobilized 
in the Netherlands East Indies.” (Washington Post, 2 Dec. 
41) 


Admiral Stark again invited the attention of the President 
to the conclusions of the joint memorandum given him, 27 
November, in which the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Chief of Staff of the Army had recommended that any 
Japanese movement across a specified line should be opposed 
by force. (See text in Part II above.) ‘The British had already 
indicated their intention of so doing and had asked what 
the United States would do “if the British should resist any 
Japanese undertaking to establish a base on the Kra Isthmus.” 
Prime Minister Churchill had recommended new and solemn 
joint or parallel warnings to Japan against any such new 
aggressipn. The President took a series of decisions, after this 
discussion, including the following: 


1. Admiral Stark was directed to order the C-in-C 
Asiatic Fleet to establish air and surface patrols between 
Manila and Camranh Bay (Indo-China) to discover and 
report movements of Japanese convoys toward the Gulf 
of Siam, and to exchange information with the British 
forces making similar reconnaissance from Malaya. 

2. Messages were to be sent to the British Prime Min- 
ister declining his proposal for joint warnings to Japan, 
or for joint action against a Japanese movement beyond 
the specified lines, but indicating the President’s intention 
to make such a protest, and if this proved unavailing, to 
send messages to the Emperor of Japan, and, if necessary, 
to Congress. 

3. The Japanese Ambassadors were to be asked to 


transmit an inquiry from the President to the Japanese * 


Government, asking the significance of the southward 
movement of Japanese forces, while 1epeating former 
warnings against any new military aggression. 

4. The Secretaries of State, War and the Navy were 
to redraft the texts of messages to the Emperor and .to 
Congress which had been sent to the President, 29 No- 
vember, in conformity with the decisions reached at the 
White House meeting on 28 November. 

5. General MacArthur, and, more specifically, Admiral 
Hart, were to be authorized to proceed with new staff 
talks with British and Dutch Far East Commands, and 
notably with Admiral Sir Tom Phillips, who had just 
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reached Singapore with naval reinforcements to assume 
command of the British Far Eastern Fleet; these latter talks 
to be held immediately in Manila. 


These decisions were immediately implemented by the 
State, War and Navy Departments. Under-Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles (the Secretary being ill) was instructed by 
the President, 2 December, 1941, to give to Lord Halifax 
the messages to Prime Minister Churchill and to the Japanese 
Ambassadors a note from the President inquiring the inten- 
tions of Japan in sending large reinforcements toward Indo- 
China. 

In this note, the President drew the same conclusions as 
those presented to him by Admiral Stark and General Mar- 
shall in their joint memoranda of 5 and 27 November, 1941. 
He declared that the “very rapid and material increase in 
the forces of all arms stationed by Japan in Indo-China. . . 
would seem to imply the utilization of “these forces by Japan 
for purposes of further aggression. Such aggression could 
conceivably be against the Philippine Islands; against the 
many islands in the East Indies; against Burma; against 
Malaya; or, either through coercion or through the actual 
use of force, for the purpose of undertaking the occupation 
of Thailand. Such new aggression would, of course, be addi- 
tional to the acts of aggression already undertaken against 
China, our attitude towards which is well-known, and has 
been repeatedly stated to the Japanese Government. . . . It 
is . . . because of the broad problem of defense that I 
should like to know the intention of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment.”* 

This note was, in effect, the preliminary warning to Japan 
against any further southward military aggression. A reply 
from Tokyo on 3 December, merely said that the rumors of 
increase of Japanese forces in Indo-China could be based 
only on dispositions made to meet a possible threat from 
the increased Chinese forces “in the vicinity of the Sino- 
French Indo-China border.” 

The Ambassadors in Washington felt this explanation so 
inadequate that they declined to present it to the Secretary 
of State, until they could get new instructions giving “a 
clearer impression of our peaceful intentions.” Tokyo then 
ordered them to deliver the original reply, declaring that 
“unfortunate results” might follow any other explanation. 
The Ambassadors were also to explain, in delivering this 
reply to the President’s inquiry, that the Japanese, on their 
side, were alarmed at the increasing military preparations 
of the A.B.C.D. [American, British, Chinese, Dutch] Powers 
in the Far East. 


Revelation of the “Victory Program” 
Strategy, 4 December, 1941 


In the meantime, there had been a disclosure in Wash- 
ington which seems to have influenced the discussions 
in Berlin as to whether or not war should be declared 
on the United States, Hitler had long avoided provoking the 
United States into all-out participation in the war against 
Germany in the Atlantic and in Europe. Some of the reasons 
for his decision to abandon this policy and to declare war on 
the United States were to be revealed in 1945 when German 
staff papers were seized by the Allies. Among these papers 
were studies of the Anglo-American grand strategy for a 
combined war against Germany which had become known on 
4 December, 1941, when American newspapers published 
documents from files of the defense departments, which 
Secretary Knox at once declared to be the “most secret” 
papers then in the possession of the U.S. Government. 


~ For, Rel. U. S.-Japan, op. cit., II. p. 779; this note was trans- 


mitted to Tokyo in Msg. #1232, 2 Dec. 41, trans. 3 Dec. J. C. 
Com. Pt. 12, pp. 221-223. 
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Investigations into the source of this revelation of strategic 
war plans were interrupted by Presidential order, on 8 
December, 1941, when it became apparent that the leak may 
have occurred from isolationist sources in Congress. 

The documents then released by newspaper publication in- 
cluded a joint strategic estimate by Admiral Stark and 
General Marshall of the action to be taken by the United 
States in a war with the Axis Powers. It has been correctly 
pointed out that the documents thus made available to po- 
tential enemies of the United States “charted the policy to be 
followed by the United States throughout the remaining 
years of a global war in which she was still legally neutral. 
. . . This Joint Board Estimate was the result of two years of 
war-time deliberation by Marshall, Stark, and their staffs, and 
of over a year of exchanges of information-and opinion by the 
British and American staffs working together in secret but 
highly effective cooperation.”* 

The significance of this disclosure has recently been 
emphasized in a volume published under the auspices of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, pointing out that: 


“Surely, the most striking evidence of the extreme hostil- 
ity of the extreme isolationists to the Administration’s 
policies was offered by the surprise publication in the 
Chicago Tribune on December 4 of the nation’s estimated 
production requirements in the event of global war, the so- 
called Victory Program. This reckless revelation of vital 
military secrets astounded and dismayed all who had any 
comprehension of the value of such intelligence to potential 
enemies.” 


Chancellor Hitler declared to the German Reichstag, 11 
December, 1941, in announcing the German-Italian declara- 
tion of war upon the United States, that these governments 
“had always endeavored to prevent a breach with the United 
States,” in spite of President Roosevelt’s “policy of world 
dictatorship,” which had resulted in many hostile actions by 
the United States toward the Axis Powers. He went on to 
explain, in terms almost identical with those of a report pre- 
sented to him by Admiral Raeder, that his final decision had 
been provoked by American newspaper revelations, a week 
before, of the basic strategy to be adopted by the United 
States in any war against the Axis Powers. Hitler declared 
that “a plan prepared by President Roosevelt has been re- 
vealed in the United States, according to which his intention 
was to attack Germany in 1943 with all the resources of the 
United States.. Thus our patience has come to the breaking 
point.” } 

It now seems possible that only Hitler’s refusal to follow the 
advice of his chief military and naval advisers, and to adopt 
immediately measures to counter the “Victory Program” 
strategy of the United States, prevented the revelation of this 
plan from having the most disastrous consequences. 


The Japanese Expeditionary Forces 
in the Gulf of Siam, 6 December, 1941 

The publication of American strategic war plans came at 
the most critical moment of discussions under way between 
Tokyo and Berlin and may have influenced decisions taken in 
both capitals in the days immediately following. The German 
staff studies, on which the German High Command based 
recommendations to the Fuehrer that Germany join Japan 
in a war against the United States, were naturally not known 


*R. E. Sherwood, “Roosevelt and Hopkins,” p. 418. 


+W. L. Langer and S. E. Gleason, “The Undeclared War,” 
p. 923. 


tHitler’s speech to the Reichstag, 11 Dec., 1941, in “Docu- 
ments on Foreign Affairs; 1941-1942.” 
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either in Washington or in. Tokyo. The possible consequences 
of this revelation of vital military strategic plans were fully 
realized both by the United States and Japanese Govern- 
ments. 

Further urgent messages reached the White House and the 
State, War and Navy Departments, during the night of 5/6 
December, and on the following morning, reporting that the 
Japanese expeditionary forces that had been moving south- 
ward sincé 20 November had entered the Gulf of Siam. 
Hence amphibious landings near Bangkok, on the Isthmus of 
Kra, or in Malaya were to be expected within the next day or 
two. The President and the heads of the State, War and 
Navy Departments, therefore proceeded to carry out various 
parts of the action program on which agreement had been 
reached during the preceding week. This activity was ac- 
centuated when the first parts of the Japanese reply to the 
American “Ten Point Note” of 26 November were inter- 
cepted. The President’s personal appeal to the Emperor of 
Japan, pleading for maintenance of peace in the Pacific was 
sent to Ambassador Grew in Tokyo. 

The British Prime Minister, informed of this action, con- 
sulted the Dominion Governments concerning the term of a 
British Commonwealth warning to Japan, to be _ issued 
simultaneously with a message from the President to Con- 
gress, perhaps on 9 December. The Secretaries of State, War 
and the Navy arranged to meet at the State Department on 
the morning of Sunday, 7 December, to complete the revised 
draft of parts of the message to be delivered by the President 
to Congress. 

In view of the possibility that the Japanese aggression in 
the Gulf of Siam might begin at any moment, the President 
arranged for General Marshall and Admiral Stark to call 
upon him at three p. m. on this same Sunday afternoon to 
review the military situation in the Far East. They would 
then consider the possibilities of cooperation by forces of 
the A.B.D.A. [i.e., American, British, Dutch, Australian] 
Powers, in the light of messages just coming in from General 
MacArthur and Admiral Hart reporting on staff talks in the 
Far East, especially with Admiral Sir Tom Phillips in Manila, 
5-6 December. 


Events in Washington, Sunday Morning, 
7 December 


So much has been written of the incidents that occurred in 
Washington on the morning of 7 December that it seems un- 
necessary to review these events in detail. The text of a 
“pilot message” from Tokyo, announcing the sending of the 
Japanese 14-part reply, became available late on 6 December. 
The first thirteen parts were shown to the President and to 
high officers of the War and Navy Departments before mid- 
night that same evening. By ten a. m. 7 December, the 14th 
part was also distributed to those on the “Magic” distribution 
list, together with a message directing the Ambassadors to de- 
liver the Japanese reply to Secretary Hull at one p. m., Wash- 
ington time. 

The language of these messages was so similar to a long 
series of earlier such diplomatic communications, that there 
seemed nothing in the first thirteen parts requiring any im- 
mediate military action, Even the 14th part, when it became 
available to heads of the War and Navy Departments on Sun- 
day morning, seemed to indicate nothing more definite than 
the end of the Washington conversations, or, possibly, the 
rupture of diplomatic relations. The Japanese Government, 
having reviewed their own version of the previous negotia- 
tions in the first thirteen parts of this reply, concludes as 
follows: 

“14. Obviously it is the intention of the American Gov- 
ernment to conspire with Great Britain and other countries 
to obstruct Japan’s efforts toward the establishment of 
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peace through the creation of a New Order in East Asia, 
and especially to preserve Anglo-American interests and 
rights by keeping Japan and China at war. This intention 
has been revealed clearly during the course of the present 
negotiations. Thus, the earnest hope of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to adjust Japanese-American relations and to pre- 
serve and promote the peace of the Pacific through co- 
operation with the American Government has finally been 
lost. 

“The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify 
hereby the American Government that, in view of the atti- 
tude of the American Government, it cannot but consider 
that it is impossible to reach an agreement through 
further negotiations.”*® 


The Joint Congressional Committee, after examining in 
1945-46 all available testimony and evidence relative to the 
events of 6-7 December, 1941, reached the following con- 
clusions concerning the significance which might have been 
attached to the Japanese 14-point reply: 


“From a review of the fourteenth part [i.e., of the Japa- 
nese reply] it is clear that nothing is added to what was 
already known with respect to Japan’s reaction to Secre- 
tary Hull’s note. To be sure, it is observed that the ‘hope 
to preserve and promote the peace of the Pacific through 
cooperation with the American Government has finally 
been lost,’ and ‘in view of the attitude of the American 
Government it cannot but consider that it is impossible to 
reach an agreement through further negotiations.’ But these 
facts had already been known for several days and the only 
paramount considerations at this time were when and where 
Japan would strike. A thorough, consideration of the four- 
teen part message, when viewed in the light of all other 
intelligence already available in Washington, reflects no 
added information, particularly of a military character, 
which would serve further to alert outpost commanders 
who had already been supplied a ‘war warning’ and in- 
formed that ‘hostile action possible at any moment’.” 

- J.C. Com. Report, p. 222.) 


“Ships in Harbor’ Reports; 
the ‘Bomb Plot’’ Messages 

Much importance had been attached, since 1946, to half a 
dozen of the thousands of messages exchanged between 
Tokyo and Japanese Consulates in all Pacific areas, during 
1941, dealing with the espionage activities of Japanese agents 
attached to these consulates. Among these agents, in many of 
the Pacific regions, notably on the West Coast of the United 
States and in Southeast Asia, were Japanese naval intelligence 
officers, although this seems not to have been true in Hawaii. 
Information collected by the Japanese Consulate in Honolulu 
was obtained by civilian agents who seem to have required 
More specific instructions and directives than was deemed 
necessary in other areas where Japanese naval intelligence 
officers were seeking to complete the encyclopedic reports 
demanded from Tokyo. These reports were submitted not 
only from Honolulu, but from San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Panama (or from Mexico on Panama) as well as 
from Manila, Hongkong, Bangkok, Singapore, Batavia, and 
from all other Japanese consulates in Pacific regions. The 
volume of messages from Tokyo for guidance of this espionage 
activity, and of reports from the consulates, was so great that 
only a small percentage of the messages intercepted by 
“Magic” were considered of sufficient significance to warrant 





*Msg. Tay? to Washington, #902, in 14 parts, 7 December, 
ns. 7 Dec 


1941, tra . J C. Com. Pt. 12, Pp. 239-245; cf. also J. C. 
of Report, pp. 209-226, 424-444, for detailed analysis of events 
ec, 
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inclusion in the selection circulated to those on the “Magic” 
distribution lists. 

Fewer such messages were exchanged between Tokyo and 
Honolulu than was the case in many other areas. Even these 
messages dealing with the Hawaiian area indicated very 
little Japanese interest in Hawaiian defenses, airfields, air 
strength, anti-aircraft posts, “as compared with the avid in- 
terest . . . in the defense facilities in the Philippines, Pana- 
ma, Singapore, Batavia and on the West Coast.”* 

The intelligence officers in the War and Navy Departments 
in 1941 therefore concluded, as have nearly all those who 
have since examined these messages, that this apparent lack 
of interest by Tokyo in Hawaiian defenses “seemed to indi- 
cate that Hawaii was a much less likely point of attack than 
these other places.” In contrast, it seemed then and now that: 


“Tokyo’s detailed interest in our ship locations and move- 
ments was subject to the reasonable construction that 
Japan desired to be warned in advance of any con- 
templated action by our Fleet and was not seeking in- 
formation with a view to an attack upon it or, otherwise 
stated, that she desired information with a view to the 
fleet’s availability for distant operations rather than its 
susceptibility as a target. Further, that Pearl Harbor was 
the base of the Pacific Fleet, the only substantial deterrent 
to complete freedom of action by the Japanese Navy in 
Pacific waters and that in consequence thereof an un- 
usual interest by Japan in the location of our Fleet units 
would appear quite understandable. . . .”+ 


Admiral Kimmel and General Short explained to the Joint 
Congressional Committee in January, 1946, that one small 
group of messages exchanged between Tokyo and Honolulu, 
after September, 1941, clearly indicated the Japanese inten- 
tion to make a surprise air bombing attack on the U.S. Pa- 
cific Fleet at its Pearl Harbor base. The Foreign Office in 
Tokyo, which had been for more than a year asking for re- 
ports of all ship movements and locations in all ports of the 
Pacific area, sent to the Honolulu Consulate, 24 September, 
1941, the following new directive: 


“Strictly Secret. 

“Henceforth, we would like to have you make reports 
concerning vessels along the following lines insofar as 
possible: 

“1. The waters [of Pearl Harbor] are to be divided 
roughly into five sub-areas. . . . 

“Area A. Waters between Ford Island and the 
Arsenal. 

“Area B. Waters adjacent to the Island south and 
west of Ford Island. (This area is on the opposite side 
of the Island from Area A.) 

“Area C, East Loch. 

“Area D. Middle Loch. 

“Area E. West Loch and the communicating water 
routes. 

“2. With regard to warships [i.e., battleships] and air- 
craft carriers, we would like to have you report on those 
at anchor (these are not so important), tied up at 
wharves, buoys and in docks. (Designate types and 
classes briefly. If possible we would like to have you 
make mention of the fact when there are two or more 
vessels alongside the same wharf.)” 


The Japanese Consulate in Honolulu replied on 29 Sep- 
*J. C. Com. Report, p. 189; Texts of the messages selected for 
circulation in the “Magic” books, in 1941, relative to this espionage 


activity, are given in J.C.C. Pt. 12, pp. 254-316. 
tJ. C. Com. Report, p. 189. 
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tember, indicating code designations for docks and moorings 
in Pearl Harbor that would be used in the reports on ship 
locations. Tokyo further directed on 15 November that “as 
relations between Japan and the United States are most 
critical, make your ‘ships in harbor’ report irregular, but at a 
rate of twice a week.” Tokyo also enquired on 18 November 
as to vessels anchored in Pearl Harbor and in Honolulu har- 
bor “and the Areas adjacent thereto.” On November 20, 
Honolulu was instructed to report on fleet air bases “in the 
neighborhood of the Hawaiian military reservation,” and, on 
November 29, to submit reports even “when there are no 
ship movements.” 

These messages, when intercepted and translated in 
Washington, were marked with one asterisk (meaning “inter- 
esting”), rather than with two, assigned to messages deemed 
“important” or “urgent” by the specialist intelligence officers 
who selected the messages to be included in the daily 
“Magic” books circulated. Nor was high priority given to these 
messages for decoding and translation. Hence, with the in- 
creasing volume of other diplomatic messages then being 
handled, there were long delays in getting out texts of such 
messages On Japanese consular intelligence activities. The 
contents of such messages were not sent to the Commands in 
Hawaii, just as similar reports on other areas were not con- 
sidered to be of sufficient importance to be sent to the other 
commands in the areas concerned. Information thus obtained 
by Army and Navy intelligence services in Washington was 
included in the periodic intelligence reports sent to all 
commands. 

Admiral Kimmel included these messages in the statement 
he presented to the Joint Congressional Committee, 15 Jan- 
uary, 1946, to support his claim that vital information con- 
cerning Japanese plans to attack Pearl Harbor had not been 
sent him, even though it was available in the Navy Depart- 
ment. In the light of what actually happened, on 7 December, 
1941, Admiral Kimmel was convinced in 1946 that: 


“These Japanese instructions and reports pointed to an 
attack by Japan upon the ships in Pearl Harbor. The infor- 
mation sought and obtained, with such painstaking detail, 
had no other conceivable usefulness from a military view- 
point. Its utility was in planning and executing an attack 
upon the ships in port. Its effective value was lost com- 
pletely when the ships left their reported berthings in 
Pearl Harbor.”® 


General Short was equally convinced, in his testimony be- 
fore the Committee, on 22 January, 1946, that the War De- 
partment should have let him know “that the Japanese were 
getting reports of the exact location of the ships in Pear] 
Harbor.” Like Admiral Kimmel, he was of the opinion, in 
1946, that such details of berthing of ships in Pearl Harbor 
“would be useful only for sabotage, or for air or submarine 
attack in Hawaii.” To him, the message of 24 September, 
1941, “analyzed critically, is really a bombing plan for Pearl 
Harbor.” t 


Such interpretations of the meticulous detail with which : 


Japanese consular agents reported to Tokyo on location and 
berthing of naval vessels in Pearl Harbor would be valid only 
if the information thus obtained was in fact used by the Japa- 
nese naval staff in the instructions given to the officers of the 
Carrier Task Force that made the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Careful interrogation of such officers after 1945, and examina- 
tion of all pertinent Japanese naval records that became avail- 
able after V-J day, indicates that if such a “bombing plan” for 
Pearl Harbor ever existed, based on these “ships in Harbor” 


reports from the Japanese Consulate in Hawaii to the Japanese 


if C. Com. Pt. 6, pp. 2541-2543. 
tJ. C. Com. Pt. 7, pp. 2956/7. 
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Foreign Office, the Japanese naval staffs and officers con- 
cerned knew nothing of it. 

This point was carefully reviewed in many interrogations 
of Japanese officials and officers in 1945 and later. It then 
became evident that the Japanese Army and Navy staffs had 
regarded with scorn the laborious and encyclopedic reports 
from consular staffs on naval and military matters. As the 
Report of the Joint Congressional Committee indicated in 
1946, “intelligence obtained from the Consulates was re- 
garded as of little importance.” Hence, the naval staffs re- 
sponsible for planning the Pearl Harbor attack “did not in- 
clude the intelligence under discussion [i.e., the Honolulu 
‘Ships in Harbor’ reports] in listing the information which the 
Task Force employed in planning and executing the attack 
on December 7.” 

Similar conclusions were reached in 1947, in reports on the 
“Naval Analysis Division, U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey 
(Pacific).” Moreover, reports from Honolulu to Tokyo, after 
1 December, 1941, on vessels in Pearl Harbor did not use the 
“berthing” plan previously employed in reporting on ship 
movements and locations in the Pearl Harbor base. 

The leader of the Japanese air attack force over Pearl 
Harbor, Captain Mitsuo Fuchida (Commanding Officer of 
the Carrier Akaga), has since described in some detail, in 
statements to American naval officers and in articles pub- 
lished in Japanese and American periodicals, the planning 
and conduct of the attack on Pearl Harbor. He claimed to 
have known nothing of the “Ships in Harbor” reports from 
Honolulu. 

General Sherman Miles, head of the G-2 (Intelligence) 
Section of the General Staff of the Army, and Admiral Theo- 
dore S. Wilkinson, Director of Naval Intelligence (O.N.L.) 
at the end of 1941, both pointed out to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee that, in the light of hindsight, this small 
group of “Ships in Harbor” messages exchanged between 
Tokyo and Honolulu might be interpreted as pointing toward 
the Japanese plan for the attack that took place on 7 Decem- 
ber, 1941. General Miles added that no one in the War and 
Navy Departments so interpreted these messages in 1941, as 
there was an even greater volume of information about ship 
movements and locations then being exchanged between 
Tokyo and consulates in Panama, at Manila and on the West 
Coast. Hence, in his opinion, the message of 24 September, 
1941, (above quoted) “taken alone would have been of great 
military significance but it was not taken alone unless you 
look at it by hindsight . . . It was one of a great number of 
messages being sent by the Japanese to various parts of the 
world in their attempts to follow the movements of naval 
vessels, a matter which we knew perfectly well they were do- 
ing, and which we ourselves were doing in regard to the 
Japanese.”* 

Far more significant indications of a possible “bomb plot” 
were contained in messages exchanged between Tokyo and 
Honolulu after 1 December, 1941, which were not decoded 
and translated until after 7 December. These would appear 
to indicate that members of the Hawaiian Consulate espion- 
age staff were very busy trying to invent such a bomb plot 
and to sell it to the High Command in Tokyo, in spite of the 
fact that none of the Japanese agents in Hawaii would appear 
to have had any information that any surprise air attack on 
Pearl Harbor was about to be made. A despatch from Tokyo, 
of 2 December, may have led the Japanese in Hawaii to guess 
what might happen. In-a message sent by Foreign Minister 
Togo, it was explained that “in view of the present situation, 
the presence in port of warships [i.e., battleships], airplane 
carriers and cruisers is of utmost importance.” Honolulu was 
therefore to send in reports every day, and was asked to re- 


*J. C. Com., Pt. 2, pp. 795/7. 
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whether any observation balloons were kept over Pearl 
Harbor, or might be sent up. 

The daily ship reports sent from Honolulu after 2 Decem- 
ber no longer included the berthing of ships, but merely their 
movements. In a message on 6 December, Tokyo was in- 
formed that there were no observation balloons at Pearl Har- 
bor, and no apparent arrangements for their installation. 
Moreover, there was no indication that the battleships were 
protected by torpedo nets. The message concluded: “I imagine 
that in all probability there is considerable opportunity left 
to take advantage for a surprise attack against these places 
fie., Pearl Harbor and the airports at Hickam, Ford Island 
) and Ewa.” 

Honolulu further reported to Tokyo on 6 December that 
all the carriers and heavy cruisers had left Pearl Harbor, but 
that the 9 battleships, 7 light cruisers and 19 destroyers were 
sill in Pearl Harbor, mostly at anchor. It was also reported 
that “no air reconnaissance is being conducted by the Fleet 
Air Arm.” 

In this period after 1 December, as in the previous months, 
almost identical reports on ships in port were submitted to 
Tokyo from West Coast ports, Panama, Manila, Hongkong, 
Singapore and Batavia. Reports from these other consulates 
also gave information on dispositions of ground and air forces, 
on fixed defenses, anti-aircraft batteries, etc., which were not 
included in the Honolulu reports. The information given in 
the last above quoted message from Honolulu, announcing 
the departure of all carriers and heavy cruisers, may have 
been used in Tokyo in sending the final instructions to the 
carrier force then approaching its destination north of Oahu, 
as reported by Captain Fuchida. 

There had been no indication in the circular messages sent 
by the Japanese Foreign Office to diplomatic and consular 
missions abroad, prior to 6 December, that the end of the 
Washington talks would be followed not only by a breach of 
} diplomatic relations with the United States but also by 
Japanese attacks upon the United States, Great Britain and 
the Netherlands East Indies. Just as in the case of the “Ships 
in Harbor” messages between Honolulu and Tokyo, circular 
messages sent by the Japanese Foreign Office on 6 December 
clearly forecast the immediate beginning of the “Greater East 
Asia War,” but still gave no indication of the attack about 
to be made on Pearl Harbor. These messages, like the 
later “Ships in Harbor” reports were not decoded and 
translated in the War and Navy Departments until after 
7 December. 

In the eight years that have passed since 1946 no new evi- 
dence has come to light which invalidates the conclusions 
reached in the Report of the Joint Congressional Committee, 
on the significance of the Tokyo-Honolulu messages on the 
‘Ships in Harbor” reports. The Committee, after examining 
the material then available concluded that: 


“,.. none of the intercepted messages translated before 
the attack, between Tokyo and Honolulu, for over a year 
prior to December 7 [1941], contain any reference to the 
defenses of the Army and Navy in Hawaii as distinguished 
from location ‘of fleet units . . . a careful comparison and 
evaluation of messages relating to espionage activities by 
Japan’s diplomatic establishment [i.e., inclusive of the 
Honolulu Consulate] would not have reasonably indicated in 
the days before December 7 any greater likelihood of an 
attack on Pearl Harbor than was warned against in the 


dispatches sent the Hawaiian Commanders’ on Novem- 
ber 27, 
a o * 
“We are unable to conclude that the berthing plan and 
} related dispatches pointed directly to an attack on Pearl 
Harbor, nor are we able to conclude that the plan was a 
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‘bomb plot’ in view of the evidence indicating that it was 
not such. We are of the opinion, however, that the berthing 
plan and related dispatches should have received careful 
consideration and created a serious question as to their 
significance. Since they indicated a particular interest in 
the Pacific Fleet’s base this intelligence should have been 
appreciated and supplied the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet and the Commanding General of the Hawaiian 
Department for their assistance, along with other infor- 
mation and intelligence available to them, in making their 
estimate of the situation.” 


The Committee further noted that “no one in Washington 
interpreted the harbor berthing plan of September 24 and 
related dispatches as indicative of an attack on the fleet at 
Pearl Harbor or was in any way conscious of the significance 
of the messages which it is now possible to read into them.” 
Hence there could be no question of “conscious or deliberate 
withholding of this intelligence from the Hawaiian Com- 
manders. General Marshall, and Admirals Stark, Turner and 
Ingersoll, testified they had no recollection of having seen 
these dispatches.” 


Deliberations in Washington, 
7 December, 1941 


The Secretaries of State, War and the Navy met, as ar- 
ranged, at ten a. m., on 7 December, at the State Department 
to complete drafting of parts of the message to be delivered 
by the President to Congress on Tuesday, 9 December, if a 
satisfactory reply had not been received to the President'’s 
appeal to the Emperor of Japan. The staffs of the War and 
Navy Departments were assembling the documents and pre- 
paring the reports that General Marshall and Admiral Stark 
would take to the President at three p.m. Admiral Stark was 
at his desk shortly after nine a.m., while General Marshall 
reached the War Department towards eleven a.m. After re- 
viewing the intercepted messages, and other dispatches that 
had arrived during the night, General Marshall agreed to a 
staff recommendation that a message to be sent to commands 
in the Pacific, informing them that the Japanese reply was to 
be handed to Secretary Hull at one p.m. Admiral Stark, con- 
sulted by telephone, at first hesitated as he felt that the The- 
ater Commanders in the Pacific had already been alerted by 
the previous messages warning them of the imminence of war, 
and of a possible surprise attack “in any direction.” He 
feared that any new warning might further confuse them. 
When General Marshall decided to send the message, Ad- 
miral Stark concurred. The message then transmitted to Army 
Commands in the Pacific, at 12:01 p.m., 7 December, 1941, 
read as follows: 


“The Japanese are presenting at 1 p.m. Eastern Standard 
Time, today, what amounts to an ultimatum. Also they are 
under orders to destroy their code machine immediately. 
Just what significance the hour set may have we do not 
know, but be on alert accordingly. Inform naval authori- 
ties of this communication.” 


The Japanese Ambassadors had asked for an appointment 
with the Secretary of State for one p.m., but this time had 
later been delayed, at their request until 1:45 p.m. They did 
not actually reach Secretary Hull’s office until some minutes 
later. In the meantime, a message from Admiral Kimmel was 
delivered to Secretary Knox’s office, just after 1:50 p.m. re- 
porting: 


“AIR RAID ON PEARL HARBOR. THIS IS NOT 
DRILL.” 


Secretary Knox, then in conversation with Admirals Stark 
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and Turner, at once exclaimed: “My God, this can’t be true; 
this must mean the Philippines.” When assured by the Ad- 
mirals that it could only mean Pearl Harbor, Knox hastily 
telephoned the report to the President. Mr. Roosevelt prompt- 
ly telephoned the news to Secretaries Hull and Stimson. The 
latter noted, in his diary, that “the President called me up on 
the telephone and in a rather excited voice asked me, ‘Have 
you heard the news?’ I said, “Well, I have heard the tele- 
gram which came in about the Japanese advances in the 
Gulf of Siam.’ He said: “Oh no, I don’t mean that. They 
have attacked Hawaii. They are now bombing Pearl 
Harbor!’” 


CONCLUSIONS 





An attempt has been made in the preceding pages to indi- 
cate the role played by the heads of the War and Navy De- 
partments in 1941 in the implementation and maintenance of 
accepted national policies. The conclusions to be drawn can 
still be only tentative, insofar as the larger issues involved are 
concerned. The action then taken by President Roosevelt and 
his closest political and military advisers made it possible to 
defeat the coalition of Axis Powers in World War II. It may 
also have contributed to what seems to have been the loss of 
the ‘péfice which should have followed. There stil! remains to 
be appraised the question of whether war with Japan was in- 
evitable in December, 1941, and of the responsibilities for 
the Japanese attack. 

One set of hypotheses concerning responsibilities for the 
Pearl Harbor attack, and for the losses then suffered by the 
U.S. forces involved, first set forth by Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short in their statement to the Joint Congressional 
Committee in January, 1946, and by isolationist critics of the 
Roosevelt Administration, has recently again been formulated 
in extreme form in Admiral Theobald’s text. The substance of 
the charges included in this text involved higher questions of 
national policy, as well as the events of 7 Decembér, 1941. 

The substance of Admiral Theobald’s “personal deductions” 
from the record of Pearl Harbor investigations is indicated by 
the sub-title of his book, “The Washington Contributions to 
the Japanese Attack.” These hypotheses are restated in Ad- 
miral Kimmel’s Foreword in the following terms: 


“Rear Admiral Theobald’s studies have caused him to 
conclude that we were unready at Pearl Harbor because 
President Roosevelt’s plans required that no word be sent 
to alert the fleet at Hawaii. . . . In my philosophy I can 
find no reasons which justify the formulation and execu- 
tion of such a plan. The individuals in high positions in 
Washington who wilfully refrained from alerting our forces 
at Pearl Harbor should never be excused.” 


Admiral Theobald’s 


Personal Deductions 


Admiral Theobald has outlined, in the first chapter of his 
text, his “personal deductions” from the record of the Pearl 
Harbor investigations, in the following terms: 


“, .. the fact that war with Japan meant war with Ger- 
many and Italy played an important part in President 
Roosevelt’s diplomatic strategy. Throughout the approach 
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Secretary Hull had had this report before seeing the 
Japanese Ambassadors. After they had handed the 14. 
point reply to him, he denounced their government by 
saying: 


“I must say that in all my conversations with you during 
the last nine months I have never uttered one word of un. 
truth. . . . In all my fifty years of public service I have 
never seen a document that was more crowded with ip- 
famous falsehoods and distortions . . . on a scale so huge 
that I never dreamed until today that any Government on 
earth was capable of uttering them.”* 


National Foreign and 
Defense Policies; 1941 


to war and during the fighting, the primary U. S. objective 
was the defeat of Germany. 
“To implement the solution of his problem, the President 

(1) “instituted a successful campaign to correct the 
nation’s military unpreparedness; 

(2) “offered Germany repeated provocations, by 
violations of neutrality and diplomatic usage; 

(3) “applied ever increasing diplomatic-economic 
pressure upon Japan, Peper Se its sustained climax 
on 25 July, 1941, when the United States, Great Britain 
and the Netherlands stopped their trade with Japan and 
subjected her to almost complete economic encirclement; 

(4) “made mutual commitments with the British 
Prime Minister at Newfoundland in August, 1941, which 
promised mutual support in the event that the United 
States, Great Britain, or a third country not then at war 
were attacked by Japan in the Pacific; 

(5) “terminated the Washington Conference with the 
note of November 26, 1941, which gave Japan no choice 
but surrender or war; 

(6) “retained a weak Pacific Fleet in Hawaiian 
waters, despite contrary naval advice, where it served 
only our diplomatic purpose, an invitation to a Japanese 
surprise attack; 

(7) “furthered that surprise by causing the Hawaiian 
commanders to be denied valuable information from de- 
coded Japanese diplomatic messages concerning the 
rapid approach of the war and the strong probability 
that the attack would be directed at Pearl Harbor.” 


Admiral Theobald has devoted the greater part of his text 
to an effort to find evidence to support the last of these seven 
personal deductions. He maintains that “the denial of informa- 
tion was a vital feature of enticing a Japanese surprise attack 
upon Pearl Harbor.” To those familiar with the now volumi- 
nous record of defense planning and preparations in 194l, 
Admiral Theobald’s deductions so fantastically misrepresent 
what actually happened in the year preceding 7 December, 
1941, as to seem almost farcical. 

This impression is only increased when one seeks the 
origin of the charges made against President Roosevelt and 
his principal military and naval advisers. Much the same 
charges were made, in fact, at the time of the hearings of the 


*The above extracts from testimony before the J. C. Com. are 
quoted in the Report, pp. 439-440. 
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Joint Congressional Committee in 1945-46 and have been 
sibsequently restated in volumes by isolationist, or “neo-re- 
ysionist” critics of President Roosevelt’s policies. These 
charges were examined in the Report of the Joint Congres- 
sonal Committee and were dismissed as unfounded, and have 
later been reviewed and rejected in volumes by eminent 
historians. 

Admiral Theobald’s major thesis, in these charges, and even 
the title of his book, is taken from a pamphlet written by 
John T. Flynn in 1945, also entitled “The Final Secret of 
Pearl Harbor.” It is even more curious to note that the charge 
that President Roosevelt desired and incited Japan to attack 
} the United States seems first to have appeared in a diary note 
written on 3 December, 1941, by Count Galeazzo Ciano, the 
son-in-law and Foreign Minister of Mussolini. 

Ciano was recording the conversation that same day with 
the Japanese Ambassador, during which the Ambassador had 
read the message from Tokyo declaring that war between 
Japan and the United States would come sooner than anyone 
dreamed. Ciano added this comment: 


“What does this new event mean? Now that Roosevelt 
has succeeded in his maneuver, not being able to enter the 
war [i.e., against Germany and Italy] directly, he has suc- 
ceeded in an indirect route—forcing the Japanese to attack 
him. 

“Now that every possibility of peace is receding farther 
and farther into the distance, to speak of a long war is an 
easy, a very easy prophecy to make. Who will have the 
longest wind? That is the way the question should be 
put.”* 


The documentary record of the action taken by the War 
and Navy Departments in 1941 has been reviewed and sum- 
marized in the preceding pages. Concrete, though often still 
y tentative, conclusions to be drawn from this record would 
seem to be very different from those of Admiral Theobald. 
The present writer is convinced that the conclusions stated 
below are dictated by the record of 1941 developments. 


1—The ‘‘Great Debate’ between 
“Isolationists’’ and ‘‘Interventionists’” 

It is obviously impossible, in a review of 1941 defense 
measures, to make more than passing reference to the “Great 
Debate” between exponents of contradictory convictions con- 
cerning the objectives and methods of American foreign and 
defense policies. This debate has been under way not merely 
since 1917, but, in different terms, since the Founding Fathers 
declared the independence of the United States in 1776, and 
then proceeded to discuss the future policies and objectives 
of the new nation. 

This “Great Debate” in 1941, as on many earlier and later 
oeasions, was between “isolationists” and “interventionists” 
(or “internationalists”). There are still, today, many in- 
formed and patriotic American leaders who sincerely believe 
that the United States could, and should, have refused to 
participate in the two World Wars of this last half century. 
At least some of them oppose the present effort of supporters 
of the present bi-partisan foreign policy to organize a global 
coalition of free states and peoples to prevent the domination 
of Europe, Asia and Africa by Kremlin leaders of the global 
Communist conspiracy. 

Throughout the 19th century, statesmen and strategists 
ilike looked forward to the role which the United States must 
play when the Pax Britannica and the supremacy of the Royal 
Navy had disappeared and the United States should be called 
upon to exercise that leadership as a world power, which was 


] 





*Author’s italics. Text in “The Ciano Diaries,” p. 414. 
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in fact to be thrust upon the United States after 1900. Many 
of this group contend that the United States might have pre- 
vented both world wars of this century, if it had adopted a 
more aggressive foreign policy, backed by effective military 
power, in leadership of the free and peace-loving peoples of 
the world in seeking an effective and sanctioned method to 
“outlaw” war and to create a just, stable, and peaceful world 
order. 

Those who hold this concept of the role of the United 
States as a world power now maintain that the present bi- 
polar division of the world, in the “cold war” between fol- 
lowers of Moscow and of Washington, could have been 
avoided if the United States had adopted such a world-power 
role even as late as 1941, and had followed a policy which 
might have assured the organization of world peace through 
military victory in World War II. 

American national administrations since that of Theodore 
Roosevelt have sought to reconcile these long-standing 
divergences in their formulation of national foreign and 
defense policies. Each administration faced the dilemma 
of formulating and implementing national foreign and 
defense policies which it believed necessary and appro- 
priate, within the constitutional framework, and by demo- 
cratic processes, against strong and vociferous opposition 
of leaders in Congress and in the country holding contrary 
opinions. 

This inherent dilemma in the exercise of the world-power 
role thrust upon an unwilling United States is admirably 
illustrated by policy and strategy developments after 1939. 
The country almost unanimously condemned the successive 
acts of aggression by: the Axis Powers against other free peo- 
ples but was utterly, and perhaps evenly, divided as to the 
action that the United States should take to give expression 
to its moral indignation and to prevent the repetition of such 
aggressions on a global scale. There thus developed, after the 
outbreak of the war in Europe in 1939, the bitter struggle 
between “isolationists” and “interventionists” which made it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Administration of President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt to announce openly and to carry out 
overtly measures of foreign and military policy which the 
heads of the State, War, and Navy Departments believed to 
be necessary and imperative to safeguard the security of the 
United States and to maintain the basic objectives of long- 
established national foreign policies. It was against this 
background, and in the face of clearly apparent global 
threats from the militarist programs of the Axis Powers 
that new measures of national policy and new concepts 
of global strategy were ‘developed in the State, War 
and Navy Departments in the year preceding the Japanese 
attack, 


2.—Hemisphere Defense and 
Global Resistance to Aggression 

President Roosevelt had made increasing, though still rela- 
tively limited and timid efforts, from 1938 to 1941, to obtain 
popular support and Congressional approval for increases in 
the strength of the national armed forces, but only to a point 
which would enable the Army and, more particularly, the 
Navy, with their respective air forces, to make at least a 
minimum contribution to the defense of the Americas 
and of the overseas possessions of the United States. 
This program was definitely, and explicitly, designed to 
implement the oldest existing and generally accepted 
foreign policy, that Monroe Doctrine to which reference 
has been made above. 

In programs adopted after 1938 to shield the American 
continents from external aggression, or even internal sub- 
version, from across the Atlantic or Pacific oceans, the Presi- 
dent and his military and naval advisers gave increasing em- 
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phasis to the organization of coalition action, first with the 
other American Republics (and, perhaps, Canada), but later 
also with other friendly countries in Europe and in Asia who 
were confronted with a common threat of aggression by the 
Axis Powers and might therefore be disposed to cooperate 
with the United States in preventing any possible hostile con- 
trol of the ocean approaches to the Americas, such as then 
seemed implicit in the aggressive, militarist, expansionist pro- 
grams of Germany, Italy and Japan. The President gave ex- 
pression to this coalition program in an address in Chicago, in 
October, 1937, suggesting action by a great concert of free 
countries to “quarantine” aggressor powers. Action would be 
taken, perhaps under the leadership of the United States, 
through measures of political, diplomatic and economic co- 
operation to restrain aggressor powers and to oppose any 
new acts of aggression. Any such measures would be taken, 
however, by “parallel,” rather than “joint” action of the states 
agreeing to such a coalition effort. Although this first pro- 
posal for such an informal coalition of peace-minded states to 
oppose aggression on a global scale aroused great opposition, 
both at home and abroad, it continued to inspire the policy 
of the Roosevelt Administration. 

One aspect of this effort to develop a coalition policy and 
strategy for defense of the free world must be strongly em- 
phasized. The President and the heads of the State, War and 
Navy Departments, in all their efforts after 1938 to promote a 
de facto coalition of free states and peoples to oppose totali- 
tarian aggression, carefully avoided, until 7 December, 1941, 
the making of any formal diplomatic or military commit- 
ments which might involve, or even imply, the use of the 
armed forces of the United States, except in defense of the 
Western Hemisphere against attack. Thus, even after the out- 
break of the war in Europe, in September, 1939, the Ad- 
ministration continuously refused to make any commitment 
that the United States would ever enter the war, on its own 
initiative, except to meet attack by the armed forces of the 
Axis Powers. This was definitely the case at the Atlantic Con- 
ference meeting of the President and his chief military ad- 
visers with the British Prime Minister and the British Chiefs 
of Staff (as has been pointed out above). This was also true 
during all of the 1940-41 staff talks and conferences in which 
tentative plans were being made for possible later “com- 
bined” action of forces of the United States and of the 
British Commonwealth and its Allies, when and if the 
United States might be compelled to enter the war as a bel- 
ligerent by attacks by the armed forces of one or more of the 
Axis Powers. 


3.—Strategic Concepts Governing 1941 
Defense Plans and Preparations 

The basic strategic doctrines and policies which guided de- 
fense planning and preparations in 1941 were developed by 
heads of the professional Army and Navy staffs, under the 
direction of the Chief of Staff of the Army, General George 
C. Marshall, and the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Harold R. Stark. The defense plans and programs then 
adopted, with Presidential approval, reflected the best stra- 
tegic thinking of the previous half century, as it had de- 
veloped under the leadership of the Army and Navy War 
Colleges. 

The President approved recommendations of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval Operations, after 
1938, for development of a new RAINBOW series of war 
plans, all of which envisaged joint action of the Army and 
Navy in defense of the Western Hemisphere against possible 
concerted attacks by the Axis powers in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, under the chief alternative global political 
and military situations that might exist at the time of such an 
attack. All of the RAINBOW plans were also to include pro- 
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visions for coalition action by forces of the United States and 
of such other friendly powers as might be prepared to join the 
United States in common action against the common 
enemy. 

The only plans of this RAINBOW series which had been 
completed and approved before 1941 were those providing 
for joint action of U.S. forces, possibly in cooperation with 
the forces of other American Republics, to resist an Axis at. 
tack from across the Atlantic, and in the Pacific, after Axis 
victories in Europe and in the Far East. RAINBOW No. 1, 
approved in August 1939, provided for a strategic defensive 
in the Pacific against Japan, while U.S. and possible allied 
fbrces were being concentrated in the Atlantic to defend that 
part of the Western Hemisphere north of the “Hump” of 
Brazil. RAINBOW No. 4, approved June, 1940, was almost 
identical with the first plan but provided for operations for 
the defense of all of both American continents. 

After the fall of France, in June, 1940, Admiral Stark and 
General Marshall took the initiative in the development of a 
further plan of the RAINBOW series (i.e., No. 5) which 
provided that the United States, in the event of involvement 
in a war with Germany while Great Britain was still fighting 
the European Axis Powers, should give priority to opera- 
tions in Atlantic areas, notably in Europe and in North 
Africa, in cooperation with the forces of Britain and her 
Allies. 

None of these plans and programs were approved by the 
President before 7 December, 1941, but they were used asa 
guide for defense planning and preparations in 1941 to 
govern action to be taken by the Army and Navy, in the 
event that Axis attacks compelled the United States to enter 
the war before the hostile Axis powers had succeeded in 
overwhelming other countries in Europe and in Asia which 
might otherwise have welcomed cooperation with the United 
States in implementing a “combined” global strategy for the 
defense of the whole of the free world. 

These tentative plans and staff agreements developed in 
1941 were in fact to be confirmed and adopted in January, 
1942, as the basis for the “combined” war action of the 
United Nations “Grand Coalition” (to use Winston Churchill's 
term). This decision was reached, within a month after the 
Pearl Harbor attack, at the Washington Conference. 


4.—Maintenance of Peace in the Pacific: 
A Major Objective of National 
Policy and Strategy in 1941 

The basic strategic policies, plans, and staff agreements 
thus developed in 1941 conformed to strategic doctrines out- 
lined by Admiral Mahan in 1903 and accepted since that 
time as the basis for joint Army and Navy planning for 
operations in a two-ocean war. This strategic concept was 
based on the assumption that the gravest danger to the 
United States, and to the Americas, would result from the 
domination of Europe by any one militarist power, or coali- 
tion of powers, which would seek to project its domination 
across the Atlantic. 

It was assumed that this would be true, even though the 
most immediate threat of war to the United States would 
probably come from Japan in the Pacific, perhaps acting in 
coalition with the dominant power in Europe. This situation 
had seemed possible even in 1903. It served as the basis for 
staff plans and agreements in 1941. The conclusion was, 
therefore, reached in 1941 that every effort must be made to 
avoid war with Japan in the Pacific, as long as there existed 
a danger of war with the European Axis Powers in Atlantic 
Areas. 

The objective of avoiding war in the Pacific was, therefore, 
a guiding consideration in plans and recommendations formu- 
lated in the State, War and Navy Departments in 1941. The 
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President and the Secretary of State continuously sought this 
same objective in the negotiations with Japan in Washington 
and in Tokyo in 1941. As the months passed, however, it 
became increasingly clear that Japan had embarked upon a 
course of imperial expansion in the Far East and in the 
Western Pacific which might result at any time in war, unless 
the United States was disposed to surrender unconditionally 
American interests and long-range policy objectives, includ- 
ing that of the “Open Door” in China which had been for 40 
years the basis of the Far Eastern Policy of the United States. 


5.—Japanese Plans and Intentions; 


f the Washington Talks 


It would appear unnecessary to review in detail the in- 
creasing tension in relations between Japan and the United 
States, after the Manchurian episode of 1931, followed by 
Japanese invasion of China. The final stage in the Japanese 
imperialist program for bringing all of East Asia and the 
Southwest Pacific into a Japanese sphere of influence, eu- 
phemistically described as “The Co-Prosperity Sphere in 
Greater East Asia and the South Pacific,” was reached in 
July, 1941. 

The Tokyo authorities therefore decided that one final 
diplomatic effort should be made to obtain American acquies- 
cence to the Japanese program, before the undertaking of 
military action. 

The Washington talks, resumed in August, dragged on until 
6 December, 1941. Prince Konoye proposed a “Leaders’ 
Meeting,” between himself and the President, each accom- 
panied by political and military advisers, to be held some- 
where in the Pacific. The President was favorably disposed to 
such a meeting, but yielded to Secretary Hull’s urgent in- 
sistence that some measure of agreement on major issues 
be reached before such a meeting. Prince Konoye urged with 
increasing emphasis the importance of time. 

When no agreement had been reached in October, the 
Cabinet of Prince Konoye was replaced by that of General 
Tojo. The decisions of July had been reaffirmed, with new 
secret military dispositions, at a dramatic meeting of an Im- 
perial Conference, 6 September, 1941. These decisions were 
again re-affirmed by an Imperial Conference on 5 November 
which approved final proposals to be submitted to the United 
States. If these had not been accepted by the “deadline” 
date, first set for 25 November, later postponed to 29 No- 
vember, “things were automatically going to happen.” 

There was no indication in intercepted messages of what 
these “things” might be. It was learned, after 1945, that the 
Imperial Conference had also approved, on 5 November, 
1941, the plans of the Imperial General Headquarters’ for 
the “Greater East Asia War,” including plans for attacks on 
the United States, as well as on British and Dutch positions in 
South-East Asia. These attacks were to be made immediately 
after the “deadline” date, if Japanese demands had not been 
accepted by the United States. 


6.—Information and Warnings Sent 
lo Pacific Commands; July to November, 1941 
The heads of the War and Navy Departments kept Army 
and Navy Commands in the Pacific as fully informed as possi- 
ble, throughout 1941, of developments in the rapidly chang- 
ing world political and military situation, and of action being 
planned or taken by the Administration in Washington. No 
definite information available in Washington concerning Ger- 
man and Japanese (as well as Soviet and British) action, in- 
tentions, and capabilities was ever withheld from the Com- 
mands in the Pacific. Samples of communications from the 
) War and Navy Departments to these commands have been 
given above (in Part II). As the volume of che intercepted 
Japanese diplomatic messages, and of Washington-Tokyo 
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diplomatic exchanges increased, after July, 1941, full texts 
of such messages and communications were not transmitted 
to Army and Navy commands, but their substance, and any 
military implications to be drawn therefrom were included 
in messages, letters and reports from the War and Navy 
Departments. 

It is quite possible, and perhaps inevitable, that some 
errors occurred and that some omissions were made of items 
which later, in the light of hindsight, would seem to have 
alarming and sinister significance, not apparent at the time 
in 1941 when Japan’s possible future action seemed a puzzling 
enigma. This hardly justifies any charge that the President 
had ordered, and the heads of Army and Navy staffs had 
engaged in, a deliberate conspiracy to withhold information 
from the commands, so as to facilitate the success of a 
surprise Japanese attack desired and planned by the Presi- 
dent himself. 

Had the full texts of the great volume of intercepted Japa- 
nese diplomatic messages been transmitted to the com- 
mands in Hawaii, it would seem improbable that the limited 
staffs then available there would have been able to diagnose 
the situation any more accurately than the larger and special- 
ist staffs in the War and Navy Departments. On the contrary, 
these messages stressing Japanese objectives and moves in 
Southeast Asia would have merely strengthened the growing 
conviction of the Hawaiian staffs and commands that the 
Japanese would not attack Pearl Harbor and might not even 
attack the Philippines. 


7.—Responsibilities of Theater 
and Outpost Commands 

Responsibilities of staffs in the War and Navy Departments 
were necessarily global and generalized, while the functions 
and duties of Theater and Outpost commands and staffs 
were local, specific and immediate. In accordance with the 
terms of formal and long-standing agreements between the 
War and Navy Departments, consolidated in the 1935 re- 
vision of such agreements in “Joint Action of the Army and 
Navy,” the Army was charged with primary responsibility 
for defense of U.S. Naval stations and shore establishments, 
including those at Pearl Harbor. 

This responsibility had been emphatically stressed in letters 
exchanged between the Secretaries of War and the Navy in 
January-February, 1941, and in instructions sent by the Chief 
of Staff of the Army to the Commanding General of the 
Army’s Hawaiian Department, throughout 1941. The Joint 
Hawaiian Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, drawn up by the 
Hawaiian Army and Navy Commands in April, 1941, and 
later approved by the War and Navy Departments, was based 
on this same understanding. It was also provided that the 
Fleet, or any of its units, when at a naval base, would act 
in their own defense and would cooperate with Army Forces 
in the execution of the existing joint defense plans. 

The Commanders in Hawaii were charged with the carry- 
ing out of the defensive measures provided for in their own 
joint defense plans, whenever warned of the imminence of 
war, by the War and Navy Departments. Such warnings to 
prepare defense deployments had been sent from Washington 
in July and again in October, 1941. The Hawaiian Com- 
mands were informed on 24 November, 1941, that diplomatic 
negotiations with Japan for maintenance of peace in the Pa- 
cific had failed and that Japan might strike at any time and 
“in any direction.” This was followed three days later by the 
“war warning” dispatch of the Chief of Naval Operations, and 
by the somewhat less strongly worded warnings from the 
War Department. These messages directed the Hawaiian com- 
mands to make appropriate “defensive deployments,” pre- 
paratory to carrying out their tasks and missions, defined in 
the RAINBOW-5 war plans. 
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Such defensive measures were in fact taken by Army and 
Navy commands at Panama, on the West Coast, in the Philip- 
pines, and even in the Atlantic Coastal Frontiers, but the 
measures specified in the Hawaiian joint defense plans were 
not ordered placed in effect by the Army and Navy Com- 
mands in Hawaii. 

Colonel Stimson clearly defined in statements to the joint 
Congressional Committee in 1946 the responsibility of the 
Army for defense of the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor, with 
the cooperation of the U.S. Pacific Fleet, then at this base. 
He also pointed out that “the outpost commander is like 
a sentinel on duty in the face of the enemy. His fundamental 
duties are clear and precise. He must assume that the enemy 
will attack at the time and place in which it would be most 
difficult to defeat him. It is not the duty of the outpost com- 
mander to speculate or rely on the possibilities of the enemy 
attacking at some other outpost instead of his own. It is his 
duty to meet him at his post at any time and to make the 
best possible fight that can be made against him with the 
weapons with which he has been supplied.”* 


8.—Preoccupations of Hawaiian 
Commands, December, 1941 

The “war warning” dispatch from the Chief of Naval 
Operations to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, 27 No- 
vember, 1941, like comparable warning messages from the 
War Department to the Commanding General, Hawaiian De- 
partment, not only stressed the imminence of a new Japanese 
attack, but indicated that such an attack might be directed 
against the United States. 

Hence these commanders were directed to execute appro- 
priate “defensive deployments” preparatory to carrying out 
their tasks and missions under the War Plan-Rainbow No. 5. 
This plan would enter into effect only if Japan attacked the 
United States, but the commanders in Hawaii could proceed 
immediately to implement their own defense plans. These 
provided for long-range naval and dir reconnaissance of the 
approaches to Oahu, for sending the major units of the fleet to 
sea, for all-out alerts to air forces and air raid warning 
installations. 

It seems to have been assumed in Washington that the 
commands in Hawaii, on receiving the warning messages of 
27 November; would immediately take such dispositions, 
in accordance with the defense plans prepared by the 
Hawaiian commands and approved by the War and Navy 
Departments. 

Although Admiral Kimmel and General Short held several 
conferences between 27 November and 7 December, 1941, 
neither seems to have been aware of exactly what defensive 
dispositions the other had ordered put into effect. They ap- 
peared to agree that no attack on Pearl Harbor was prob- 
able and that they need not undertake the joint long-range 
air reconnaissance, under naval command. 

General Short seems to have assumed that the Fleet was 
carrying out distant reconnaissance, just as Admiral Kimmel 
assumed that General Short had ordered the all-out alert 
rather than the limited alert against sabotage alone. Fleet 
Admiral Ernest J. King was later to write that “an un- 
warranted. feeling of immunity from attack seems to have 
pervaded all ranks at Pearl Harbor, both Army and Navy.” 

Professor Morison has commented on the situation and at- 
mosphere in Hawaii at this time, when Admiral Kimmel and 
his staff were intensifying training and preparations for the 
reconnaissance to be made in the Marshall Islands area in the 
three months immediately following an outbreak of war with 
Japam.. Hence the atmosphere at Pearl Harbor was then 
“tense and energetic.” Admiral Kimmel, “an energetic, 


*J. C. Com. Pt. 11, p. 5428. 
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capable and hard-working officer, was obsessed with the 
urgent problem of training.” Morison adds that: 


“Kimmel was caught on the horns of a dilemma; he” 
might keep his command in a state of constant alert” 
which would expend precious material, exhaust his men, 
and undermine their morale; or he might concentrate on 
training. at the expense of alertness. . . . Since Washing- 
ton believed and the intelligence officers in Hawaii advised 
them that there was only a remote possibility of an attack 
on Pearl Harbor, Kimmel and Short concentrated on train- 
ing at the expense of alertness. That was a tragic mistake 
but an honest one.”* 


Admiral Kimmel explained to the Joint Congressional Com 
mittee, 17 January, 1946, the opinions and strategic estimates 
of the Commands and staffs in Hawaii in December, 194I° 
He did not feel that anything in the messages and informa- 
tion he had received in November indicated “the probability 
of an attack on Hawaii.” Admiral Kimmel had recognized’ 
that “war with Japan was highly probable” but at no time 
thought “that war was inevitable.” Admiral Kimmel explained 
that “I did not consider an attack on Hawaii any more than‘a+ 
remote possibility at the time that it came.”+ 

The viewpoint then shared by many of the higher officers 
of the naval staffs, both in Washington and in Hawaii during 
this first week in December, 1941, was later explained to the. 
Naval Court of Inquiry by Rear Admiral Vincent R. Murphy, 
who served as a plans- officer of the Pacific Fleet in 1941, ih’ 
the following terms: 


. I thought it would be utterly stupid for the Japa 

nese to attack the United States at Pearl Harbor . . . be: 

cause I did not think it was necessary for them to do 60. 

. We could not have ‘materially affected their control 6f 

the waters they wanted to control, whether or not the 
battleships were sunk at Pearl Harbor. . . .”{ 


9.—Incidents in Hawaii, 7 a 
December, 1941 


Officers in the War and Navy Departments were discust 
ing early on the morning of Sunday, 7 December, 1941, the 


implications of the last batch of “Magic” intercepted messages § 


which had just been brought to their attention. These im 
cluded the 14-part Japanese reply to the Secretary of State's 
“Ten Point Note” of 26 November, 1941, a message instruet- 
ing the Japanese Ambassadors to present this reply to the 
Secretary of State at one p.m. Washington time, and other 
messages ordering the destruction of the last code machines. 
It was clear from these messages, as it had been obvious 
for ten days, that the Washington talks would be broken off; 
but there was no indication that this would be followed 
either by a breach of diplomatic relations or by a Japanesé 
attack upon the United States. Nevertheless higher officers im 
both the War and Navy Departments felt that some furthet 
warning might be sent to commands in the Pacific “re 
that the Japanese might commit some “deviltry” (as Mr. H 
put it) at one p.m. Washington time (which would be a 
7:30 a.m. Hawaiian time and about 3:00 a.m. 8 December" 
Manila time). 

General Marshall finally decided to send such a message, . 
and’ Admiral “Stark asked that it be communicated to thé 
naval commands. It has since been. suggested that this infor 
mation, if available in Hawaii even a few minutes before the; 


attack, might have permitted that all-out alert which the: fg 


*S. E. Morison, “The Rising Sun in the Pacific,” pp. 1338/4. 
tJ. C. Com., Pt. 6, pp. 2630-2640. 
tJ. C. Com., Pt. 26, p. 207; Proceedings Naval Court of Inquit¥: 
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stafls in Washington appear to have believed was already 
effect. 
" It may be pertinent to refer to actual sightings of Japanese 
Leubmarines and aircraft at Hawaii, prior to the air attack, 
which failed to provoke such a belated ordering of an all-out 
glert against such an attack. 
It had been assumed in the defense plans that any air at- 
jack on the Fleet at Pearl Harbor would probably be accom- 
ied by a submarine concentration off the entrance to the 
val base. In fact, an advance expeditionary force of some 
Bet, submarines had taken their stations to the south and 
west of Oahu in the night of 6/7 December. Five midget 
submarines had then been released from their “mother” ships 
to seek an entrance into Pearl Harbor. One of these was de- 
tected by a naval patrol craft some four hours before the air 
attack. Destroyers were informed: of the sighting and began 
an intensive.search which resulted in further discovery of 
these submarines and attacks upon them in which at least 
one was sunk. For reasons not explicable reports of these en- 
counters did not reach the-naval command post at Pearl Har- 
bor until the air attack was about to begin. 

Similar episodes marked the actual approach of Japanese 

es from the carrier attack force some 300 miles north of 

. Observation “Zero” planes were sent over Oahu at 

least-an hour before the waves of bombers appeared. The 

roach of these observation flights was noted on the Army 

Bar sree but no alert followed as it was suggested that 

were perhaps planes from the U.S. Navy carriers re- 
tering to Pearl Harbor. 

When I personally visited Honolulu in 1947 one of my 
University of California classmates (Royal A. Vitousek, class 
of 1912) told me of his own experience that same Sunday 
morning. He had gone out early in his own private plane 
to_give a lesson in flying to his son. Suddenly, at about 7:00 
wm., he found himself in the path of two fighter planes 
with Japanese markings. He promptly dove under them 
and returned to his airfield. When he telephoned to Army 
and Air Force duty officers (perhaps at 7:15 a.m.) to re- 
fort Japanese planes over Oahu, they refused to believe him. 
No action was taken, nor any alert sent to the Army air 
force. commands. E 

At almost the same time, trainees at an Army radar post, 
who had remained after the official shut-down hour of the 
post (i.e., 7:00 a.m.), observed blips on the radar screens 
indicating that alarge number of planes were approaching 
ftom north of the Island. When this report was telephoned 
through to the air warning center no regular officer was still 
op duty. A substitute who was present knew that a flight of 

lying Fortresses was due to arrive from California that same 
morning. So, again, no notice was taken of this report and no 
alert was sounded. 

“If the actual presence and sighting of Japanese submarines 
and planes in the vicinity of Pearl Harbor failed to warn the 
waiian commands and staffs of immediate danger, in the 
taly-morning hours of 7 December, one is entitled to wonder 
Whether a new verbal warning message from the War or Navy 
Departments between 4:00 and 7:00 a.m. would have had 
aay greater effect. The Hawaiian commands could have 
told only that Japan was rejecting the American 

reply to their demands of 20 November, and that the note 
amnouncing this diplomatic gesture was to be delivered 


‘|W the Secretary of State at one p.m., or seven-thirty a.m. 


iian time. . 
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10.—Responsibilities for 
Mme Japanese Attack 


There still remains a remote possibility that different diplo- 
matic attitudes and methods might have facilitated at least a 
period of truce with Japan. In that event, with the 
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later successful Soviet resistance and the declining fortunes of 
Germany and Italy, first in the Mediterranean and later in 
Italy, it is possible that moderate opinion might have pre- 
vailed in Tokyo and that Japan would have refrained from 
an attack upon the United States. Ambassador Grew still be- 
lieves that a meeting between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Prince Konoye, in September or October, 1941, 
might have permitted a compromise solution of outstanding 
issues acceptable to the United States which Prince Konoye, 
with the Emperor’s backing, could have forced the Army 
command to accept. 

But these are among the “ifs” of history. As Morison points 
out: 


“, .. the Japanese could have conquered everything they 
wanted in the Philippines and Malaya by leaving Pearl 
Harbor alone and relying on submarines and aircraft in the 
Mandates to deal with our Pacific Fleet. United States 
naval officers assumed that the Japanese high command 
had enough strategic sense to appreciate this; and the De- 
partment of State supposed that there was sufficient wisdom 
in the Japanese Government to avoid an act of unqualified 
aggression that would bring America, angry and united, 
into the war. 

“Thus, the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, far from be- 
ing a strategic necessity, as the Japanese have claimed, 
even after the war, was a strategic imbecility. One can 
search military history in vain for an operation more fatal 
to the aggressor. On the tactical level, the Pearl Harbor 
attack was wrongly concentrated on ships rather than 
permanent installations and oil-tanks. On the strategic level, 
it was idiotic. On the high political level, it was disastrous.” ® 


No new evidence has come to light since 1946 which in- 
validates the conclusions then reached by a non-partisan 
majority of the Joint Congressional Committee. All of the evi- 
dence, and the record from which Admiral Theobald has 
drawn his personal deductions, was available to those who 
examined this same record critically in 1946. The Congres- 
sional Committee then concluded that “the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the attack and its results rests upon Japan.” 

After examining many of the same charges now again <di- 
rected against President Roosevelt and his immediate collab- 
orators, the Committee concluded that it could find no evi- 
dence “to support the charges made before and during the 
hearings, that the President, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of War, or the Secretary of the Navy tricked, provoked, 
incited, cajoled or coerced Japan into attacking this nation in 
order that a declaration of war might be more easily ob- 
tained from Congress.” 

The Committee concluded, on the contrary, that “all evi- 
dence conclusively points to the fact that they discharged 
their responsibilities with distinction, ability, and foresight 
and in keeping with the highest traditions of our fundamental 
foreign policy. It was also concluded that: 


“5.—The President, the Secretary of State and high gov- 
ernment officials made every possible effort, without affect- 
ing our national honor and endangering our security, to 
avert war with Japan. 

“6.—The disaster of Pearl Harbor was the failure, with 
attendant increase in personnel and material losses, of the 
Army and Navy to institute measures designed to detect an 
approaching hostile force, to effect a state of readiness 
commensurate with the realization that war was at hand, 
and to employ every~facility at their command in repelling 
the Japanese.” : 


*Morison, op. cit. p. 132. 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 
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HE CONCEPT OF “LIBERALISM” certainly has changed 

since the days when Alexander Hamilton and his 
“Federalists” advocated a strong national government 
and the days when the Jeffersonians and Jacksonians 
fought all encroachment by government upon the 
rights of the people. 

Nor is the concept of “liberalism” the same as was 
held during that long period of our history when a 
strict construction of the Constitution by the Supreme 
Court meant the safeguarding of those rights of the 
people never delegated to the national government. 

Today it is the so-called “liberal,” however, who in- 
terprets the Constitution so as to permit the legislature 
to do any and all things supposedly necessary to 
achieve a social objective. 

The late President Roosevelt, moreover, in 1937 
frankly confessed in a public speech the contempt felt 
by his “liberals” toward the method of amending the 
Constitution as set forth in the document itself, He 
boldly proposed instead—as an expedient substitute— 
that the Constitution be amendéd thereafter by a Su- 
preme Court packed with his partisans. 

But even as the conservatives have tended more and 
more toward the position of the Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats of our early history, so have the so-called “liber- 
als” of today—in both major parties—moved to em- 
brace socialist programs. They have in their legisla- 
tive proposals revealed a distinct tendency toward the 
repression of private initiative. Their chief reliance is 
on government as the boss of our economy. Govern- 
ment by pressure groups is their practice, though time 
was when “equal justice for all, special privilege for 
none” was the Jeffersonian axiom. 

The so-called “liberal” has not been content to urge 
public ownership of just one industry, such as electric 
power, but he reaches out with his proposals for a con- 
trol of the means of production of other industries, es- 
pecially agriculture. His goal is state capitalism. 

We shall hear more and more in the next few years 
about public power as the great benefactor of the peo- 
ple’s interest, and we shall hear more about the neces- 
sity of nationalizing major industries. For one is the 
precursor of the other. 


In the matter of human rights—where the “re- 
actionary” or the “rugged individualist” used to be cen- 
sured for alleged heartlessness—the so-called “liberal” 
now is revealing a philosophy of coercion analogous 
to the tyrannies so common to the history of Europe. 
His concept of executive power today, for instance, is 
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authoritarian. He would restrict the right of Congress 
to investigate the operations of the executive agencies, 
He would deprive Congress of the right of independent 
judgment in appropriating funds for use abroad. He 
would ignore the constitutional right of Congress to 
determine when our armed forces should be ordered 
into war. He lumps all this together as “foreign policy” 
and cavalierly rejects the right of Congress to express 
a different viewpoint. He tends, in short, toward the 
absolutism of one-man government. 

Such a concept was definitely rejected by the elder 
Senator La Follette and Senator Norris, who are so of- 
ten extolled by present-day “liberals.” 

Too often, moreover, we find the so-called “liberal” 
condemning from the pulpit and from collegiate halls 
the attempt to ferret out and punish those engaged in 
a conspiracy to overthrow our government. On this 
point, J. Edgar Hoover, FBI Director, said in a recent 
speech: 

“Pseudoliberals, who seek to conceal themselves be- 
hind the cloak of liberalism, have been beguiled, cap- 
tivated and perverted because they have not been.con- 
scious of the horror, duplicity and godlessness of athe- 
istic Communism. The eager readiness of some in this 
group to attack everyone and everything related to the 
efforts to expose the Communist conspiracy in this 
country is hardly the mark of a true liberal. Indeed, 
the true liberal is opposed to everything Communism 
represents, for the very nature of Communism is the 
antithesis of liberalism.” 


What America needs today is an awakening 
to the dangers of so-called “liberalism.” For it per- 
meates many of our institutions. It is the residue of the 
Machiavellian new dealism that rooted itself so deeply 
in American life for twenty years, beginning with 1933. 

The true liberal, on the other hand, wants to see no 
monopoly, either by trusts or by labor unions or by 
any other group. He wants only an open partnership 
between the people and representative government. 
He wants to see better and better wages for labor, bet- 
ter and better returns for risk capital, and a constitu- 
tional use of the functions of the government for the 
benefit of all the people. 

The true liberal seeks measures that will promote 
the general welfare but never at the expense of a dy- 
namic system of individual enterprise—and never at 
the expense of freedom of thought or individual lib- 
erty. His motto is: Freedom from all tyranny—even 
that of government. 
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NOTICE TO 
PERSONS SEEKING 


CHARESTMAS GiPTS 


HIRAM WALKER & Sons, ZisteClers, respectfully inform the public that 
they have procured a number of fine Decanters, representing a 
Triumph m the Art of native American glassware. 

These they have filled with the choice straight Bourbon 
Whiskey bearing their name: WALKER’S DELUXE. They be- 
lieve this Whiskey to be unsurpassed by any other. It is ‘made 
of purest Grain and aged fully 7 yrs. 

Owing to the excellencies of their Appearance and Contents, 
these Elegant Decanters are greatly recommended as Gifts and 
for Entertaining. Those blessed with many Friends may wish to 
purchase by the Case. Persons desirous of buying should go 
without delay to their accustomed Purveyors of liquors and 
inquire for 
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